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EXTRACTS  FROM  ORIGINAL  PREFACE 


The  sources  from  which  this  work  has  been  drawn 
have  necessarily  been  exceedingly  various.  It  was,  in 
fact,  originally  intended  that  the  several  parts  should 
have  been  supplied  by  different  writers,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  valuable  contribution  which,  in  addition  to  his 
kind  assistance  throughout,  has  been  furnished  to  the 
earlier  part  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  ;  and  although  in 
its  present  shape  the  responsibility  of  arranging  and 
executing  it  has  fallen  upon  one  person,  yet  it  should 
still  be  clearly  understood  how  largely  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  aid  of  others,  in  order  to  supply  the 
defects  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
life  and  character,  which  was  confined  to  the  inter- 
course I  enjoyed  with  him,  first  as  his  pupil  at  Rugby, 
from  1829  to  1834,  and  thenceforward,  on  more  familiar 
terms,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  to  have  mixed  up  any  judgment 
of  my  own,  either  of  praise  01  censure,  with  the  facts 
or  the  statements  contained  in  this  work  would  have 
been  wholly  irrelevant.  The  only  question  which  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  ask  in  each  particular  act  or  opinion 
that    has   come    before    me   has  been,   not   whether    I 
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approved  or  disapproved  of  it,  but  whether  it  was 
characteristic  of  him.  To  have  assumed  the  office  of  a 
judge,  in  addition  to  that  of  a  narrator  or  editor,  would 
have  increased  the  responsibility,  already  great,  a 
hundredfold ;  and  in  the  present  case  the  vast  im- 
portance of  many  of  the  questions  discussed,  the  in- 
sufficient time  and  knowledge  which  I  had  at  command, 
the  almost  filial  relation  in  which  I  stood  towards 
him,  would  have  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible,  even 
had  it  not  been  effectually  precluded  by  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself.  For  similar  reasons,  I  have  abstained 
from  giving  any  formal  account  of  his  general  character. 
He  was  one  of  a  class  whose  whole  being,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual,  is  like  the  cloud  of  the  poet, 

Which  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all, 

and  whose  character,  therefore,  is  far  better  expressed 
by  their  own  words  and  deeds  than  by  the  representa- 
tion of  others.  Lastly,  I  would  also  hope  that  the 
plan,  which  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow,  will 
in  some  measure  compensate  for  the  many  deficiencies 
which  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  remedy  in  the 
execution  of  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken.  Some, 
indeed,  there  must  be  who  will  painfully  feel  the 
contrast,  which  probably  always  exists  in  the  case  of 
any  remarkable  man,  between  the  image  of  his  inner 
life,  as  it  was  known  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him,  and  the  outward  image  of  a  written  biography, 
which  can  rarely  be  more  than  a  faint  shadow  of  what 
they  cherish  in  their  own  recollections — the  one  repre- 
senting what  he  was,  the  other  only  what  he  thought 
and   did ;    the    one   formed   in   the   atmosphere   which 
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he  had  himself  created,  the  other  necessarily  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  public  opinion  to  which 
it  is  mainly  addressed.  But  even  to  these — and  much 
more  to  readers  in  general— it  is  my  satisfaction  to  reflect 
that  any  untrue  or  imperfect  impression  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  may  be  gathered  from  my  account 
of  them  will  be  sufficiently  corrected  by  his  own 
representation  of  them  in  his  letters,  and  that  the 
attention  will  not  be  diverted  by  any  extraneous 
comments  or  inferences  from  the  lessons  which  will 
be  best  learned  from  the  mere  record  itself  of  his  life 
and  teaching. 

May  14th,   1844. 

University  College,   Oxford. 
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THE    LIFE 

OF 

THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D. 


CHAPTER    I 

EARLY    LIFE   AND    EDUCATION 

Thomas  Arnold,  seventh  child  and  youngest  son  of 
William  and  Martha  Arnold,  was  born  on  June  13th, 
1795,  at  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  his 
family  had  been  settled  for  two  generations,  their  original 
residence  having  been  at  Lowestoff,  in  Suffolk. 

His  father,  who  was  collector  of  the  customs  at  Cowes, 
died  suddenly  of  spasm  in  the  heart,  on  March  3rd, 
1 80 1.  His  two  elder  brothers,  William  and  Matthew, 
died,  the  first  in  1806,  the  second  in  1820.  His  sisters 
all  survived  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  Susannah, 
who,  after  a  lingering  complaint  in  the  spine,  died  at 
Laleham  in  1832. 

His  early  education  was  confided  by  his  mother  to 
her  sister,  Miss  Delafield,  who  took  an  affectionate  pride 
in  her  charge,  and  directed  all  his  studies  as  a  child. 
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In  1803  he  was  sent  to  Warminster  School,  in  Wiltshire, 
under  Dr.  Griffiths,  with  whose  assistant  master,  Mr. 
Lawes,  he  kept  up  his  intercourse  long  after  they  had 
parted.  In  1807,  he  was  removed  to  Winchester,  where, 
having  entered  as  a  commoner,  and  afterwards  become 
a  scholar  of  the  college,  he  remained  till  181 1.  In 
after  life  he  always  cherished  a  strong  Wykehamist 
feeling,  and  during  his  head-mastership  at  Rugby  often 
recurred  to  his  knowledge,  there  first  acquired,  of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  a  public  school,  and  to  his 
recollections  of  the  tact  in  managing  boys  shown  by 
Dr.  Goddard,  and  the  skill  in  imparting  scholarship 
which  distinguished  Dr.  Gabell — both,  during  his  stay 
there,  successively  head-masters  of  Winchester. 

He  was  then,  as  always,  of  a  shy  and  retiring  dis- 
position ;  but  his  manner  as  a  child,  and  till  his  entrance 
at  Oxford,  was  marked  by  a  stiffness  and  formality  the 
very  reverse  of  the  joyousness  and  simplicity  of  his  later 
years.  His  family  and  schoolfellows  both  remember 
him  as  unlike  those  of  his  own  age  and  with  peculiar 
pursuits  of  his  own ;  and  the  tone  and  style  of  his  early 
letters,  which  have  been  for  the  most  part  preserved, 
are  such  as  might  naturally  have  been  produced  by 
living  chiefly  in  the  company  of  his  elders,  and  reading, 
or  hearing  read  to  him  before  he  could  read  himself, 
books  suited  to  a  more  advanced  age.  His  boyish 
friendships  were  strong  and  numerous.  It  is  needless 
here  to  enumerate  the  names  of  those  Winchester 
schoolfellows  of  whose  after  years  it  was  the  pride  and 
delight  to  watch  the  course  of  their  companion  through 
lite;  but  the  fond  recollections,  which  were  long 
cherished  on  both  sides,  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
earliest   friend  at  Warminster,   of  whom   he   saw   and 
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heard  nothing  from  that  time  till  he  was  called  upon 
in  1829  to  write  his  epitaph,  are  worth  recording,*  as 
a  remarkable  instance  of  strong  impressions  of  nobleness 
of  character  early  conceived  and  long  retained. 

Both  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man  he  was  remarkable 
for  a  difficulty  in  early  rising,  amounting  almost  to  a 
constitutional  infirmity ;  and  though  his  after  life  will 
show  how  completely  this  was  overcome  by  habit,  yet 
he  often  said  that  early  rising  was  a  daily  effort  to  him, 
and  that  in  this  instance  he  never  found  the  truth  of 
the  usual  rule,  that  all  things  are  made  easy  by  custom. 
With  this,  however,  was  always  united  great  occasional 
energy ;  and  one  of  his  schoolfellows  gives  it  as  his 
impression  of  him  that  "he  was  stiff  in  his  opinions, 
and  utterly  immovable  by  force  or  fraud,  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  whether  right  or  wrong." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  some  of  his 
later  interests  in  his  earliest  amusements  and  occupa- 
tions. He  never  lost  the  recollection  of  the  impression 
produced  upon  him  by  the  excitement  of  naval  and 
military  affairs,  of  which  he  naturally  saw  and  heard 
much  by  living  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  time  of 
the  war ;  and  the  sports  in  which  he  took  most  pleasure, 
with  the  few  playmates  of  his  childhood,  were  in  sailing 
rival  fleets  in  his  father's  garden,  or  acting  the  battles 
of  the  Homeric  heroes  with  whatever  implements  he 
could  use  as  spear  and  shield,  and  reciting  their  several 
speeches  from  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad.  He  was 
from  his  earliest  years  exceedingly  fond  of  ballad  poetry, 
which  his  Winchester  schoolfellows  used  to  learn  from 
his  repetition  before  they  had  seen  it  in  print ;  and 
his  own  compositions  as  a  boy  all  ran  in  the  same 
*  See  Notes. 
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direction.  A  play  of  this  kind,  in  which  his  school- 
fellows were  introduced  as  the  dramatis  persona,  and 
a  long  poem  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  imitation  of 
Scott's  Marmion,  procured  for  him  at  school,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  another  boy  of  the  same  name,  the 
appellation  of  Poet  Arnold.  And  the  earliest  specimen 
of  his  composition  which  has  been  preserved  is  a  little 
tragedy,  written  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  on 
Piercy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  suggested  apparently 
by  Home's  play  of  Douglas,  which,  however,  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  except  perhaps  the  accuracy 
of  orthography,  language,  and  blank  verse  metre,  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  precise  arrangement  of 
the  different  acts  and  scenes. 

He  was,  however,  most  remarked  for  his  forwardness 
in  history  and  geography.  It  was  on  these  subjects 
that  he  chiefly  gave  early  indications  of  that  strong 
power  of  memory  which,  though  in  later  years  it  de- 
pended mainly  on  association,  used  to  show  itself  in 
very  minute  details,  extending  to  the  exact  state  of 
the  weather  on  particular  days,  or  the  exact  words  and 
position  of  passages  which  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty 
years.  One  of  the  few  recollections  which  he  retained 
of  his  father  was  that  he  received  from  him,  at  three 
years  old,  a  present  of  Smollett's  History  of  England, 
as  a  reward  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  had  gone 
through  the  stories  connected  with  the  portraits  and 
pictures  of  the  successive  reigns ;  and  at  the  same  age 
he  used  to  sit  at  his  aunt's  table  arranging  his  geographical 
cards,  and  recognising  by  their  shape  at  a  glance  the 
different  counties  of  the  dissected  map  of  England. 

He  long  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
miscellaneous   books   to   which   he   had  access  in   the 
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school  library  at  Warminster,  and  when,  in  his  pro- 
fessorial chair  at  Oxford,  he  quoted  Dr.  Priestley's 
Lectures  on  History,  it  was  from  his  recollection  of 
what  he  had  there  read  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
At  Winchester  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  Russell's 
Modern  Europe ;  Gibbon  and  Mitford  he  had  read 
twice  over  before  he  left  school;  and  amongst  the  com- 
ments on  his  reading  and  the  bursts  of  political  en- 
thusiasm on  the  events  of  the  day  in  which  he  indulged 
in  his  Winchester  letters,  it  is  curious,  as  connected 
with  his  later  labours,  to  read  his  indignation,  when 
fourteen  years  old,  "at  the  numerous  boasts  which  are 
everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin  writers."  u  I 
verily  believe,"  he  adds,  "that  half  at  least  of  the 
Roman  history  is,  if  not  totally  false,  at  least  scandalously 
exaggerated :  how  far  different  are  the  modest,  un- 
affected, and  impartial  narrations  of  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Xenophon." 

The  period  both  of  his  home  and  school  education 
was  too  short  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  his  after 
life.  But  he  always  looked  back  upon  it  with  a  marked 
tenderness.  The  keen  sense  which  he  entertained  of 
the  bond  of  relationship  and  of  early  association — 
not  the  less  from  the  blank  in  his  own  domestic  re- 
collections occasioned  by  his  father's  death  and  his  own 
subsequent  removal  from  the  Isle  of  Wight — invested 
with  a  peculiar  interest  the  scenes  and  companions 
of  his  childhood.  His  strong  domestic  affections  had 
acted  as  an  important  safeguard  to  him,  when  he  was 
thrown  at  so  early  an  age  into  the  new  sphere  of  an 
Oxford  life  ;  and  when  in  later  years  he  was  left  the 
head  of  the  family,  he  delighted  in  gathering  round 
him    the    remains   of    his    father's   household,   and   in 
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treasuring  up  every  particular  relating  to  his  birthplace 
and  parentage,  even  to  the  graves  of  the  older  genera- 
tions of  the  family  in  the  parish  church  at  Lowestoff, 
and  the  great  willow  tree  in  his  father's  grounds  at 
Slattwoods,  from  which  he  transplanted  shoots  suc- 
cessively to  Laleham,  to  Rugby,  and  to  Fox  How. 
Every  date  in  the  family  history,  with  the  alteration 
of  hereditary  names,  and  the  changes  of  their  residence, 
was  carefully  preserved  for  his  children  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  when  in  after  years  he  fixed  on  the 
abode  of  his  old  age  in  Westmoreland,  it  was  his  great 
delight  to  regard  it  as  a  continuation  of  his  own  early 
home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  And  when,  as  was  his 
wont,  he  used  to  look  back  from  time  to  time  over  the 
whole  of  this  period,  it  was  with  the  solemn  feeling 
which  is  expressed  in  one  of  his  later  journals,  written 
on  a  visit  to  the  place  of  his  earliest  school  education  in 
the  interval  between  the  close  of  his  life  at  Laleham  and 
the  beginning  of  his  work  at  Rugby:  "Warminster, 
January  $th  [1828].  I  have  not  written  this  date  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  how  little  could  I  foresee, 
when  I  wrote  it  last,  what  would  happen  to  me  in  the 
interval !  And  now  to  look  forward  twenty  years — how 
little  can  I  guess  of  that  also  !  Only  may  He  in  Whose 
hands  are  time  and  eternity,  keep  me  evermore  His  own, 
that  whether  I  live,  I  may  live  unto  Him,  or  whether 
I  die,  I  may  die  unto  Him.  May  He  guide  me  with 
His  counsel,  and  after  that  receive  me  to  glory  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 


In   181 1,  in  his  sixteenth  year,   he  was  elected  as  a 
scholar  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  in  1814  his 
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name  was  placed  in  the  first  class  in  Litterae  Humaniores  ; 
in  the  next  year  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College ; 
and  he  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  the  two 
University  Essays,  Latin  and  English,  for  the  years  1815 
and  181 7.  Those  who  know  the  influence  which  his 
college  friendships  exercised  over  his  after  life,  and  the 
deep  affection  which  he  always  bore  to  Oxford,  as  the 
scene  of  the  happiest  recollections  of  his  youth  and 
the  sphere  which  he  hoped  to  occupy  with  the  employ- 
ments of  his  old  age,  will  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the 
following  record  of  his  undergraduate  life  by  that  true 
and  early  friend,  to  whose  timely  advice,  protection,  and 
example  at  the  critical  period  when  he  was  thrown  with 
all  the  spirits  and  the  inexperience  of  boyhood  on  the 
temptations  of  the  University,  he  always  said  and  felt 
that  "  he  had  owed  more  than  to  any  other  man  in  the 
world." 


Letter  from  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge 

Heath's  Court,  September,  1843. 

My  dear  Stanley, 

When  you  informed  me  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  wish  that 
I  would  contribute  to  your  memoir  of  our  dear  friend, 
Dr.  Arnold,  such  recollections  as  I  had  of  his  career  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  with  the  intimation  that 
they  were  intended  to  fill  up  that  chapter  in  his  life,  my 
only  hesitation  in  complying  with  her  wish  arose  from 
my  doubts  whether  my  impressions  were  so  fresh  and 
true,  or  my  powers  of  expression  such  as  to  enable  me 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  A  true  and  lively  picture 
of  him  at  that  time  would  be,  I  am  sure,  interesting  in 
itself;  and  I  feel  certain  also  that  his  Oxford  residence 
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contributed  essentially  to  the  formation  of  his  character 
in  after  life.  My  doubts  remain ;  but  I  have  not 
thought  them  important  enough  to  prevent  my  en- 
deavouring at  least  to  comply  with  her  request,  nor 
will  I  deny  that  I  promise  myself  much  pleasure, 
melancholy  though  it  may  be,  in  this  attempt  to  recall 
those  days.  They  had  their  troubles,  I  dare  say,  but  in 
retrospect  they  always  appear  to  me  among  the  brightest 
and  least  chequered,  if  not  the  most  useful,  which  have 
ever  been  vouchsafed  to  me. 

Arnold  and  I,  as  you  know,  were  undergraduates  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a  college  very  small  in  its  numbers  and 
humble  in  its  buildings,  but  to  which  we  and  our 
fellow-students  formed  an  attachment  never  weakened 
in  the  after  course  of  our  lives.  At  the  time  I  speak  of, 
1809,  and  thenceforward  for  some  few  years,  it  was 
under  the  presidency,  mild  and  inert  rather  than 
paternal,  of  Dr.  Cooke.  His  nephew,  Dr.  Williams, 
was  the  vice-president  and  medical  fellow,  the  only  lay 
fellow  permitted  by  the  statutes.  Retired  he  was  in  his 
habits,  and  not  forward  to  interfere  with  the  pursuits  or 
studies  of  the  young  men.  But  I  am  bound  to  record 
not  only  his  learning  and  good  taste,  but  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  and  his  readiness  to  assist  them  by  advice 
and  criticism  in  their  compositions.  When  I  wrote  for 
the  Latin  Verse  prize  in  18 10,  I  was  much  indebted  to 
him  for  advice  in  matters  of  taste  and  Latinity,  and  for 
the  pointing  out  many  faults  in  my  rough  verses. 

Our  tutors  were  the  present  Sedleian  Professor,  the 
Rev.  G.  L.  Cooke,  and  the  lately  deceased  President, 
the  Rev.  T.  Bridges.  Of  the  former,  because  he  is  alive, 
I  will  only  say  that  I  believe  no  one  ever  attended 
his  lectures  without  learning  to  admire  his   unwearied 
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industry,  patience,  and  good  temper,  and  that  few,  if  any, 
quitted  his  pupil-room  without  retaining  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  him.  The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Bridges  would 
have  affected  Arnold  as  it  has  me :  he  was  a  most 
amiable  man  ;  the  affectionate  earnestness  of  his  manner 
and  his  high  tone  of  feeling  fitted  him  especially  to  deal 
with  young  men.  He  made  us  always  desirous  of  pleasing 
him :  perhaps  his  fault  was  that  he  was  too  easily 
pleased.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  long  and  deeply 
regretted  in  the  University. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  by  the  authorities  of  the 
college  that  Arnold's  character  was  affected,  as  by  its 
constitution  and  system,  and  by  the  residents  whom  it 
was  his  fortune  to  associate  with  familiarly  there.  I  shall 
hardly  do  justice  to  my  subject,  unless  I  state  a  few 
particulars  as  to  the  former,  and  what  I  am  at  liberty  to 
mention  as  to  the  latter.  Corpus  is  a  very  small 
establishment, — twenty  fellows  and  twenty  scholars,  with 
four  exhibitioners,  form  the  foundation.  No  inde- 
pendent members  were  admitted  except  gentlemen 
commoners,  and  they  were  limited  to  six.  Of  the 
scholars  several  were  bachelors,  and  the  whole  number 
of  students  actually  under  college  tuition  seldom  ex- 
ceeded twenty.  But  the  scholarships,  though  not 
entirely  open,  were  yet  enough  so  to  admit  of  much 
competition ;  their  value,  and,  still  more,  the  creditable 
strictness  and  impartiality  with  which  the  examinations 
were  conducted  (qualities  at  that  time  more  rare  in 
college  elections  than  now)  insured  a  number  of  good 
candidates  for  each  vacancy,  and  we  boasted  a  more 
than  proportionate  share  of  successful  competitors  for 
University  honours.  It  had  been  generally  understood 
(I  know  not  whether  the  statutes  prescribe  the  practice) 
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that  in  the  examinations  a  large  allowance  was  made  for 
youth ;  certain  it  was  that  we  had  many  very  young 
candidates,  and  that  of  these  many  remarkable  for  early 
proficiency  succeeded.  We  were  then  a  small  society, 
the  members  rather  under  the  usual  age  and  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  ability  and  scholarship. 
Our  mode  of  tuition  was  in  harmony  with  these  circum- 
stances— not  by  private  lectures,  but  in  classes  of  such  a 
size  as  excited  emulation  and  made  us  careful  in  the 
exact  and  neat  rendering  of  the  original,  yet  not  so 
numerous  as  to  prevent  individual  attention  on  the  tutor's 
part,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  each  pupil's  turn  and 
talents.  In  addition  to  the  books  read  in  lecture,  the 
tutor  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  settled  with  each 
student  upon  some  book  to  be  read  by  himself  in  private, 
and  prepared  for  the  public  examination  at  the  end  of 
term  in  Hall ;  and  with  this  book  something  on  paper, 
either  an  analysis  of  it  or  remarks  upon  it,  was  expected 
to  be  produced,  which  insured  that  the  book  should 
really  have  been  read.  It  has  often  struck  me  since 
that  this  whole  plan,  which  is  now,  I  believe,  in  common 
use  in  the  University,  was  well  devised  for  the  tuition 
of  young  men  of  our  age.  We  were  not  entirely  set  free 
from  the  leading-strings  of  the  school ;  accuracy  was 
cared  for.  We  were  accustomed  to  vivd  voce  rendering, 
and  vivd  voce  question  and  answer  in  our  lecture-room, 
before  an  audience  of  fellow-students  whom  we  suffi- 
ciently respected.  At  the  same  time,  the  additional  read- 
ing trusted  to  ourselves  alone  prepared  us  for  accurate 
private  study  and  for  our  final  exhibition  in  the  schools. 

One  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was  that  we 
lived  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  each  other.  We 
might  be — indeed,  we  were — somewhat  boyish  in  manner, 
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and  in  the  liberties  we  took  with  each  other;  but  our 
interest  in  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  all  the 
stirring  matters  of  that  stirring  time,  was  not  boyish.  We 
debated  the  classic  and  romantic  question  j  we  discussed 
poetry  and  history,  logic  and  philosophy  ;  or  we  fought 
over  the  Peninsular  battles  and  the  Continental  cam- 
paigns with  the  energy  of  disputants  personally  con- 
cerned in  them.  Our  habits  were  inexpensive  and 
temperate  :  one  break-up  party  was  held  in  the  junior 
common  room  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  which  we 
indulged  our  genius  more  freely,  and  our  merriment,  to 
say  the  truth,  was  somewhat  exuberant  and  noisy  ;  but 
the  authorities  wisely  forbore  too  strict  an  inquiry 
into  this. 

It  was  one  of  the  happy  peculiarities  of  Corpus  that 
the  bachelor  scholars  were  compelled  to  residence. 
This  regulation,  seemingly  inconvenient,  but  most 
wholesome  as  I  cannot  but  think  for  themselves,  and 
now  unwisely  relaxed,  operated  very  beneficially  on 
the  undergraduates.  With  the  best  and  the  most 
advanced  of  these  they  associated  very  usefully :  I  speak 
here  with  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrances  of  the 
privileges  which  I  enjoyed  in  this  way. 

You  will  see  that  a  society  thus  circumstanced  was 
exactly  one  most  likely  to  influence  strongly  the 
character  of  such  a  lad  as  Arnold  was  at  his  election. 
He  came  to  us  in  Lent  Term,  1811,  from  Winchester, 
winning  his  election  against  several  very  respectable 
candidates.  He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance  as 
well  as  in  age  ;  but  we  saw  in  a  very  short  time  that 
he  was  quite  equal  to  take  his  part  in  the  arguments 
of  the  common  room,  and  he  was,  I  rather  think, 
admitted   by  Mr.  Cooke  at  once   into  his  senior  class. 
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As  he  was  equal,  so  was  he  ready  to  take  part  in  our 
discussions.  He  was  fond  of  conversation  on  serious 
matters,  and  vehement  in  argument ;  fearless,  too,  in 
advancing  his  opinions — which,  to  say  the  truth,  often 
startled  us  a  good  deal.  But  he  was  ingenuous  and 
candid ;  and  though  the  fearlessness  with  which,  so 
young  as  he  was,  he  advanced  his  opinions  might  have 
seemed  to  betoken  presumption,  yet  the  good  temper 
with  which  he  bore  retort  or  rebuke  relieved  him  from 
that  imputation.  He  was  bold  and  warm,  because  so 
far  as  his  knowledge  went  he  saw  very  clearly ;  and 
he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  but  I  never  saw  in 
him  even  then  a  grain  of  vanity  or  conceit.  I  have 
said  that  some  of  his  opinions  startled  us  a  good  deal ; 
we  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  Tories  in  Church  and 
State,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they  were,  and  not 
very  tolerant  of  the  disposition  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  question  their  wisdom.  Many  and  long 
were  the  conflicts  we  had,  and  with  unequal  numbers. 
I  think  I  have  seen  all  the  leaders  of  the  common 
room  engaged  with  him  at  once,  with  little  order  or 
consideration,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  not  always  with 
great  scrupulosity  as  to  the  fairness  of  our  arguments. 
This  was  attended  by  no  loss  of  regard,  and  scarcely 
ever,  or  seldom,  by  even  momentary  loss  of  temper. 
We  did  not  always  convince  him — perhaps  we  ought 
not  always  to  have  done  so — yet  in  the  end  a  consider- 
able modification  of  his  opinions  was  produced.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  me,  written  at  a  much  later  period, 
he  mentions  this  change.  In  truth,  there  were  those 
among  us  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on  his 
affectionate  heart  and  ardent,  ingenuous  mind;  and 
the  rather  because  the  more  we  saw  of  him,  and  the 
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more  we  battled  with  him,  the  more  manifestly  did 
we  respect  and  love  him.  The  feeling  with  which  we 
argued  gave  additional  power  to  our  arguments  over 
a  disposition  such  as  his  ;  and  thus  he  became  attached 
to  young  men  of  the  most  different  tastes  and  intellects, 
his  love  for  each  taking  a  different  colour,  more  or  less 
blended  with  respect,  fondness,  or  even  humour, 
according  to  those  differences,  and  in  return  they  all 
uniting  in  love  and  respect  for  him. 

There  will  be  some  few  to  whom  these  remembrances 
will  speak  with  touching  truth  :  they  will  remember 
his  single-hearted  and  devout  schoolfellow,  who  early 
gave  up  his  native  land  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
missionary  cause  in  India  ;  the  high-souled  and  imagina- 
tive, though  somewhat  indolent,  lad  who  came  to  us 
from  Westminster — one  bachelor,  whose  father's  con- 
nexion with  the  House  of  Commons  and  residence 
in  Palace  Yard  made  him  a  great  authority  with  us 
as  to  the  world  without,  and  the  statesmen  whose 
speeches  he  sometimes  heard,  but  we  discussed  much 
as  if  they  had  been  personages  in  history ;  and  whose 
remarkable  love  for  historical  and  geographical  research, 
and  his  proficiency  in  it,  with  his  clear  judgment,  quiet 
humour,  and  mildness  in  communicating  information, 
made  him  peculiarly  attractive  to  Arnold;  and,  above 
all,  our  senior  among  the  undergraduates,  though  my 
junior  in  years,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  who 
came  fresh  from  the  single  teaching  of  his  venerable 
father,  and  achieved  the  highest  honours  of  the 
University  at  an  age  when  others  frequently  are  but 
on  her  threshold.  Arnold  clung  to  all  these  with 
equal  fidelity,  but  regarded  each  with  different  feelings  j 
each  produced  on  him  a  salutary,  but  different  effect. 
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His  love  for  all,  without  exception,  I  know,  if  I  know 
anything  of  another  man's  heart,  continued  to  his  life's 
end ;  it  survived  (how  can  the  mournful  facts  be 
concealed  in  any  complete  and  truth-telling  narrative 
of  his  life?)  separation,  suspension  of  intercourse,  and 
entire  disagreement  of  opinion,  with  the  last  of  these, 
on  points  believed  by  them  both  to  be  of  essential 
importance.  These  two  held  their  opinions  with  a 
zeal  and  tenacity  proportionate  to  their  importance ; 
each  believed  the  other  in  error  pernicious  to  the  faith 
and  dangerous  to  himself;  and  what  they  believed 
sincerely,  each  thought  himself  bound  to  state,  and 
stated  it  openly,  it  may  be  with  too  much  of  warmth ; 
and  unguarded  expressions  were  unnecessarily — I  think 
inaccurately — reported.  Such  disagreements  in  opinion 
between  the  wise  and  good  are  incident  to  our  imperfect 
state ;  and  even  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  earnest- 
ness, want  of  suspicion,  may  lay  us  open  to  them  ;  but 
in  the  case  before  me  the  affectionate  interest  with 
which  each  regarded  the  other  never  ceased.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  retain  the  intimate  friendship  and 
correspondence  of  both,  and  I  can  testify  with  authority 
that  the  elder  spoke  and  wrote  of  the  younger  as  an 
elder  brother  might  of  a  younger  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  though  he  disapproved  of  his  course ;  while  it 
was  not  in  Arnold's  nature  to  forget  how  much  he  had 
owed  to  Keble.  He  bitterly  lamented,  what  he  laboured 
to  avert,  the  suspension  of  their  intimate  intercourse; 
he  was  at  all  times  anxious  to  renew  it ;  and  although, 
where  the  disagreement  turned  on  points  so  vital 
between  men  who  held  each  to  his  own  so  conscientiously, 
this  may  have  been  too  much  to  expect,  yet  it  is  a 
most  gratifying  thought  to   their  common  friends   that 
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they  would  probably  have  met  at  Fox  How  under 
Arnold's  roof,  but  a  few  weeks  after  he  was  called 
away  to  that  state  in  which  the  doubts  and  controversies 
of  this  life  will  receive  their  clear  resolution. 

I  return  from  my  digression, — Arnold  came  to  us,  of 
course,  not  a  formed  scholar,  nor,  I  think,  did  he  leave 
the  college  with  scholarship  proportioned  to  his  great 
abilities  and  opportunities.  And  this  arose  in  part  from 
the  decided  preference  which  he  gave  to  the  philosophers 
and  historians  of  antiquity  over  the  poets,  coupled  with 
the  distinction  which  he  then  made,  erroneous  as  I 
think,  and  certainly  extreme  in  degree,  between  words 
and  things,  as  he  termed  it.  His  correspondence  with 
me  will  show  how  much  he  modified  this,  too,  in  after 
life;  but  at  that  time  he  was  led  by  it  to  undervalue 
those  niceties  of  language,  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  which  he  did  not  then  perceive  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  author.  His  compositions,  therefore,  at  this  time, 
though  full  of  matter,  did  not  give  promise  of  that  clear 
and  spirited  style  which  he  afterwards  mastered.  He 
gained  no  verse  prize,  but  was  an  unsuccessful  competitor 
for  the  Latin  Verse  in  the  year  181 2,  when  Henry 
Latham  succeeded,  the  third  brother  of  that  house  who 
had  done  so ;  and  though  this  is  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  have  any  memorandum  of  his  writing,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  made  other  attempts.  Among  us  were 
several  who  were  fond  of  writing  English  verse  ;  Keble 
was  even  then  raising  among  us  those  expectations 
which  he  has  since  so  fully  justified,  and  Arnold  was 
not  slow  to  follow  the  example.  I  have  several  poems 
of  his  written  about  this  time,  neat  and  pointed  in 
expression,  and  just  in  thought,  but  not  remarkable  for 
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fancy  or  imagination.  I  remember,  some  years  after, 
his  telling  me  that  he  continued  the  practice  "on 
principle " ;  he  thought  it  a  useful  and  humanising 
exercise. 

But  though  not  a  poet  himself,  he  was  not  insensible  of 
the  beauties  of  poetry — far  from  it.  I  reflect  with  some 
pleasure  that  I  first  introduced  him  to  what  has  been 
somewhat  unreasonably  called  the  Lake  Poetry ;  my 
near  relation  to  one  and  connexion  with  another  of 
the  poets  whose  works  were  so  called  were  the  occasion 
of  this ;  and  my  uncle  having  sent  me  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  and  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems, 
they  became  familiar  among  us.  We  were  proof,  I  am 
glad  to  think,  against  the  criticism,  if  so  it  might  be 
called,  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv ;  we  felt  their  truth 
and  beauty,  and  became  zealous  disciples  of  Words- 
worth's philosophy.  This  was  of  peculiar  advantage 
to  Arnold,  whose  leaning  was  too  direct  for  the  practical 
and  evidently  useful — it  brought  out  in  him  that  feeling 
for  the  lofty  and  imaginative  which  appeared  in  all 
his  intimate  conversation,  and  may  be  seen  spiritualising 
those  even  of  his  writings  in  which,  from  their  subject, 
it  might  seem  to  have  less  place.  You  know  in  later 
life  how  much  he  thought  his  beloved  Fox  How 
enhanced  in  value  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Rydal  Mount, 
and  what  store  he  set  on  the  privilege  of  frequent  and 
friendly  converse  with  the  venerable  genius  of  that 
sweet  spot. 

But  his  passion  at  the  time  I  am  treating  of  was  for 
Aristotle  and  Thucydides ;  and  however  he  became 
some  few  years  after  more  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  poets  in  classic  literature,  this  passion  he  retained 
to  the  last.     Those  who  knew  him  intimately  or  corre- 
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sponded  with  him  will  bear  me  witness  how  deeply  he 
was  imbued  with  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  former  ; 
how  in  earnest  and  unreserved  conversation,  or  in 
writing,  his  train  of  thoughts  was  affected  by  the 
ethics  and  rhetoric  ;  how  he  cited  the  maxims  of  the 
Stagyrite  as  oracles,  and  how  his  language  was  quaintly 
and  racily  pointed  with  phrases  from  him.  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  made  such  familiar,  even  fond,  use 
of  an  author:  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he 
spoke  of  him  as  of  one  intimately  and  affectionately 
known  and  valued  by  him ;  and  when  he  was  selecting 
his  son's  University,  with  much  leaning  for  Cambridge, 
and  many  things  which  at  the  time  made  him  incline 
against  Oxford,  dearly  as  he  loved  her,  Aristotle  turned 
the  scale.  "I  could  not  consent,"  said  he,  "to  send 
my  son  to  a  University  where  he  would  lose  the  study 
of  him  altogether."  "  You  may  believe,"  he  said  with 
regard  to  the  London  University,  "  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  dear  old  Stagyrite  in  our  examinations, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  construed  and  discussed 
in  Somerset  House  as  well  as  in  the  schools."  His 
fondness  for  Thucydides  first  prompted  a  Lexicon  Thucy- 
dideum,  in  which  he  made  some  progress  at  Laleham 
in  1 82 1  and  1822,  and  ended,  as  you  know,  in  his 
valuable  edition  of  that  author. 

Next  to  these  he  loved  Herodotus.  I  have  said 
that  he  was  not,  while  I  knew  him  at  Oxford,  a  formed 
scholar,  and  that  he  composed  stiffly  and  with  difficulty ; 
but  to  this  there  was  a  seeming  exception :  he  had 
so  imbued  himself  with  the  style  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  that  he  could  write  narratives  in  the  style 
of  either  at  pleasure  with  wonderful  readiness,  and,  as 
we  thought,  with  the   greatest  accuracy.     I   remember, 
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too,  an  account  by  him  of  a  vacation  tour  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  after  the  manner  of  the  Anabasis. 

Arnold's  bodily  recreations  were  walking  and  bathing. 
It  was  a  particular  delight  to  him,  with  two  or  three 
companions,  to  make  what  he  called  a  skirmish  across 
the  country.  On  these  occasions  we  deserted  the  road, 
crossed  fences,  and  leaped  ditches,  or  fell  into  them. 
He  enjoyed  the  country  round  Oxford,  and  while  out 
in  this  way  his  spirits  would  rise,  and  his  mirth  over- 
flowed. Though  delicate  in  appearance,  and  not  giving 
promise  of  great  muscular  strength,  yet  his  form  was 
light,  and  he  was  capable  of  going  long  distances  and 
bearing  much  fatigue. 

You  know  that  to  his  last  moment  of  health  he  had 
the  same  predilections ;  indeed,  he  was,  as  much  as 
any  I  ever  knew,  one  whose  days  were 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

His  manner  had  all  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  his  youth, 
only  more  developed  and  better  regulated.  The  same 
passion  for  the  sea  and  shipping  and  his  favourite  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  same  love  for  external  nature,  the  same 
readiness  in  viewing  the  characteristic  features  of  a 
country  and  its  marked  positions,  or  the  most  beautiful 
points  of  a  prospect,  for  all  which  he  was  remarkable 
in  after  life,  we  noticed  in  him  then.  When  Professor 
Buckland,  then  one  of  our  Fellows,  began  his  career 
in  that  science  to  the  advancement  of  which  he  has 
contributed  so  much,  Arnold  became  one  of  his  most 
earnest  and  intelligent  pupils,  and  you  know  how 
familiarly  and  practically  he  applied  geological  facts 
in  all  his  later  years. 

In  June,  1812,  I  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
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and  determined  to  pursue  the  law  as  my  profession.  My 
residence  at  Oxford  was  thenceforward  only  occasional ; 
but  the  friendship  which  had  grown  up  between  us 
suffered  no  diminution.  Something — I  forget  now  the 
particular  circumstance — led  to  an  interchange  of  letters, 
which  ripened  into  a  correspondence,  continued  with 
rather  unusual  regularity,  when  our  respective  occupations 
are  considered,  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  It 
may  show  the  opinion  which  I  even  then  entertained  of 
him,  that  I  carefully  preserved  from  the  beginning  every 
letter  which  I  ever  received  from  him  :  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  collection. 

After  I  had  ceased  to  reside,  a  small  debating  society, 
called  the  Attic  Society,  was  formed  in  Oxford,*  which 
held  its  meetings  in  the  rooms  of  the  members  by  turns. 
Arnold  was  among  the  earliest  members,  and  was,  I 
believe,  an  embarrassed  speaker.  This  I  should  have 
expected;  for,  however  he  might  appear  a  confident 
advancer  of  his  own  opinions,  he  was  in  truth  bashful, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  so  acute  a  perception  of  what 
was  ill-seasoned  or  irrelevant  that  he  would  want  that 
freedom  from  restraint  which  is  essential  at  least  to 
young  speakers.  This  society  was  the  germ  of  the 
Union,  but  I  believe  he  never  belonged  to  it. 

In  our  days  the  religious  controversies  had  not  begun, 
by  which  the  minds  of  young  men  at  Oxford  are,  I  fear, 

*  In  this  society  he  formed  or  confirmed  his  acquaintance  with  a 
new  circle  of  friends,  chiefly  of  other  colleges,  whose  names  will 
appear  in  the  ensuing  correspondence  by  the  side  of  those  of  an 
earlier  date  from  Corpus,  and  of  a  somewhat  later  date  from  Oriel, 
Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Blackstone,  and  Mr.  Hare, 
and  through  him  with  his  Cambridge  brother,  now  Archdeacon 
Hare. 
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now  prematurely  and  too  much  occupied  ;  the  routine 
theological  studies  of  the  University  were,  I  admit,  de- 
plorably low,  but  the  earnest  ones  amongst  us  were 
diligent  readers  of  Barrow,  Hooker,  and  Taylor.  Arnold 
was  among  these,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything 
at  that  time  distinctive  in  his  religious  opinions.  What 
occurred  afterwards  does  not  properly  fall  within  my 
chapter,  yet  it  is  not  unconnected  with  it,  and  I  believe 
I  can  sum  up  all  that  need  be  said  on  such  a  subject,  as 
shortly  and  as  accurately,  from  the  sources  of  information 
in  my  hands,  as  any  other  person  can.  His  was  an 
anxiously  inquisitive  mind,  a  scrupulously  conscientious 
heart.  His  inquiries,  previously  to  his  taking  orders,  led 
him  on  to  distressing  doubts  on  certain  points  in  the 
Articles  :  these  were  not  low  nor  rationalistic  in  their 
tendency,  according  to  the  bad  sense  of  that  term  ;  there 
was  no  indisposition  in  him  to  believe  merely  because 
the  article  transcended  his  reason ;  he  doubted  the  proof 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  textual  authority.  His 
state  was  very  painful,  and  I  think  morbid  ;  for  I  re- 
marked that  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  was  privy  to 
his  distress  were  precisely  those  in  which  to  doubt  was 
against  his  dearest  schemes  of  worldly  happiness  ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  this  seemed  to  make  him  distrustful 
of  the  arguments  which  were  intended  to  lead  his  mind 
to  acquiescence.  Upon  the  first  occasion  to  which  I 
allude,  he  was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  in  close  intercourse 
with  one  of  the  friends  I  have  before  mentioned,  then 
also  a  Fellow  of  the  same  college :  to  him  as  well  as  to 
me  he  opened  his  mind,  and  from  him  he  received  the 
wisest  advice,  which  he  had  the  wisdom  to  act  upon ;  he 
was  bid  to  pause  in  his  inquiries,  to  pray  earnestly  for 
help  and    light   from   above,   and    turn   himself    more 
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strongly  than  ever  to  the  practical  duties  of  a  holy  life. 
He  did  so,  and  through  severe  trials  was  finally  blessed 
with  perfect  peace  of  mind  and  a  settled  conviction.  If 
there  be  any  so  unwise  as  to  rejoice  that  Arnold  in  his 
youth  had  doubts  on  important  doctrines,  let  him  be 
sobered  with  the  conclusion  of  those  doubts,  when 
Arnold's  mind  had  not  become  weaker,  nor  his  pursuit 
of  truth  less  honest  or  ardent,  but  when  his  abilities  were 
matured,  his  knowledge  greater,  his  judgment  more 
sober;  if  there  be  any  who,  in  youth,  are  suffering  the 
same  distress  which  befell  him,  let  his  conduct  be  their 
example,  and  the  blessing  which  was  vouchsafed  to  him 
their  hope  and  consolation.  In  a  letter  from  that  friend 
to  myself,  of  the  date  of  February  14th,  1819,  I  find  the 
following  extract,  which  gives  so  true  and  so  considerate 
an  account  of  this  passage  in  Arnold's  life  that  you  may 
be  pleased  to  insert  it : 

"  I  have  not  talked  with  Arnold  lately  on  the  distress- 
ing thoughts  which  he  wrote  to  you  about,  but  I  am 
fearful,  from  his  manner  at  times,  that  he  has  by  no 
means  got  rid  of  them,  though  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  The  subject  of  them  is  that 
most  awful  one  on  which  all  very  inquisitive  reasoning 
minds  are,  I  believe  most  liable  to  such  temptations — I 
mean  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  Do  not  start, 
my  dear  Coleridge.  I  do  not  believe  that  Arnold  has 
any  serious  scruples  of  the  understandi?ig  about  it,  but  it 
is  a  defect  of  his  mind  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a 
certain  feeling  of  objections — and  particularly  when,  as 
he  fancies,  the  bias  is  so  strong  upon  him  to  decide 
one  way  from  interest.  He  scruples  doing  what  I  advise 
him,  which  is,  to  put  down  the  objections  by  main 
force  whenever  they  arise  in  his  mind,  fearful  that  in  so 
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doing  he  shall  be  violating  his  conscience  for  a  main- 
tenance' sake.  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  with  you 
that  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  take  John 
M.  (a  young  pupil  whom  I  was  desirous  of  placing  under 
his  care)  and  a  curacy  somewhere  or  other,  and  cure 
himself  not  by  physic — i.e.  reading  and  controversy — 
but  by  diet  and  regimen — i.e.  holy  living.  In  the  mean- 
time what  an  excellent  fellow  he  is  !  I  do  think  that 
one  might  safely  say,  as  some  one  did  of  some  other, 
'  One  had  better  have  Arnold's  doubts  than  most  men's 
certainties.'" 

I  believe  I  have  exhausted  my  recollections ;  and 
if  I  have  accomplished  as  I  ought  what  I  proposed 
to  myself,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  sum 
up  formally  his  character  as  an  Oxford  undergraduate. 
At  the  commencement  a  boy,  and  at  the  close  retain- 
ing, not  ungracefully,  much  of  boyish  spirits,  frolic, 
and  simplicity ;  in  mind  vigorous,  active,  clear-sighted, 
industrious,  and  daily  accumulating  and  assimilating 
treasures  of  knowledge  ;  not  averse  to  poetry,  but  de- 
lighting rather  in  dialectics,  philosophy,  and  history,  with 
less  of  imaginative  than  reasoning  power ;  in  argument 
bold  almost  to  presumption  and  vehement ;  in  temper 
easily  roused  to  indignation,  yet  more  easily  appeased 
and  entirely  free  from  bitterness  ;  fired  indeed  by  what 
he  deemed  ungenerous  or  unjust  to  others,  rather  than 
by  any  sense  of  personal  wrong  ;  somewhat  too  little 
deferential  to  authority ;  yet  without  any  real  incon- 
sistency loving  what  was  good  and  great  in  antiquity  the 
more  ardently  and  reverently  because  it  was  ancient; — 
a  casual  or  unkind  observer  might  have  pronounced  him 
somewhat  too  pugnacious  in  conversation  and  too  posi- 
tive.    I  have   given,    I    believe,    the   true   explanation ; 
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scarcely  anything  would  have  pained  him  more  than 
to  be  convinced  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  want  of 
modesty,  or  of  deference  where  it  was  justly  due  ;  no 
one  thought  these  virtues  of  more  sacred  obligation.  In 
heart,  if  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  any  of  the 
friends  of  my  youth,  I  can  of  his,  that  it  was  devout 
and  pure,  simple,  sincere,  affectionate,  and  faithful. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  close.  Already,  I  fear,  I  have 
dwelt  with  something  like  an  old  man's  prolixity  on 
passages  of  my  youth,  forgetting  that  no  one  can  take 
the  same  interest  in  them  which  I  do  myself;  that  deep 
personal  interest  must,  however,  be  my  excuse.  Who- 
ever sets  a  right  value  on  the  events  of  his  life  for 
good  or  for  evil,  will  agree  that  next  in  importance  to 
the  rectitude  of  his  own  course  and  the  selection  of  his 
partner  for  life,  and  far  beyond  all  the  wealth  or  honours 
which  may  reward  his  labour,  far  even  beyond  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  bodily  health,  are  the  friendships 
which  he  forms  in  youth.  That  is  the  season  when 
natures  soft  and  pliant  grow  together,  each  becoming 
part  of  the  other,  and  coloured  by  it ;  thus  to  become 
one  in  heart  with  the  good,  and  generous,  and  devout, 
is,  by  God's  grace,  to  become,  in  measure,  good,  and 
generous,  and  devout.  Arnold's  friendship  has  been 
one  of  the  many  blessings  of  my  life.  I  cherish  the 
memory  of  it  with  mournful  gratitude,  and  I  cannot 
but  dwell  with  lingering  fondness  on  the  scene  and  the 
period  which  first  brought  us  together.  Within  the 
peaceful  walls  of  Corpus  I  made  friends  of  whom 
all  are  spared  me  but  Arnold — he  has  fallen  asleep  ; 
but  the  bond  there  formed,  which  the  lapse  of  years 
and  our  differing  walks  in  life  did  not  unloosen,  and 
which  strong  opposition  of  opinions  only  rendered  more 
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intimate,  though  interrupted  in  time,  I  feel  not  to  be 
broken  :  may  I  venture,  without  unseasonable  solemnity, 
to  express  the  firm  trust  that  it  will  endure  for  ever 
in  eternity  ? 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Stanley, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  C. 


CHAPTER    II 

LIFE     AT     LALEHAM 

The  society  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  College  then,  as 
for  some  time  afterwards,  numbered  amongst  its 
members  some  of  the  most  rising  men  in  the  University, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  list  which,  when  the 
youthful  scholar  of  Corpus  was  added  to  it,  contained 
the  names  of  Copleston,  Davison,  Whately,  Keble, 
Hawkins,  and  Hampden,  and  shortly  after  he  left  it, 
those  of  Newman  and  Pusey,  the  former  of  whom  was 
elected  into  his  vacant  Fellowship.  Amongst  the  friends 
with  whom  he  thus  became  acquainted  for  the  first 
time  may  chiefly  be  mentioned  Dr.  Hawkins,  since 
Provost  of  Oriel,  to  whom  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
he  dedicated  his  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  and 
Dr.  Whately,  afterwards  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall, 
and  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  towards  whom  his 
regard  was  enhanced  by  the  domestic  intercourse  which 
was  constantly  interchanged  in  later  years  between  their 
respective  families,  and  to  whose  writings  and  con- 
versations he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing 
his   obligations   in   the   preface    to  his  first  volume  of 
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Sermons,  in  speaking  of  the  various  points  on  which 
the  communication  of  his  friend's  views  had  "  extended 
or  confirmed  his  own."  For  the  next  four  years  he 
remained  at  Oxford,  taking  private  pupils  and  reading 
extensively  in  the  Oxford  libraries,  an  advantage  which 
he  never  ceased  to  remember  gratefully  himself  and 
to  impress  upon  others,  and  of  which  the  immediate 
results  remain  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  both  in 
the  form  of  abstracts  of  other  works  and  of  original 
sketches  on  history  and  theology.  They  are  remarkable 
rather  as  proofs  of  industry  than  of  power,  and  the 
style  of  all  his  compositions,  both  at  this  time  and 
for  some  years  later,  is  cramped  by  a  stiffness  and 
formality  alien  alike  to  the  homeliness  of  his  first 
published  works  and  the  vigour  of  his  later  ones,  and 
strikingly  recalling  his  favourite  lines  : 

The  old  man  clogs  our  earliest  years, 
And  simple  childhood  comes  the  last. 

But  already  in  the  examination  of  the  Oriel  Fellow- 
ships Dr.  Whately  had  pointed  out  to  the  other  electors 
the  great  capability  of  "  growth "  which  he  believed 
to  be  involved  in  the  crudities  of  the  youthful 
candidate's  exercises,  and  which,  even  in  points  where 
he  was  inferior  to  his  competitors,  indicated  an  approach- 
ing superiority.  And  widely  different  as  were  his 
juvenile  compositions  in  many  points  from  those  of 
his  after  life,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  them 
the  materials  which  those  who  knew  the  pressure  of 
his  numerous  avocations  used  to  wonder  when  he 
could  have  acquired,  and  to  trace  amidst  the  strangest 
contrast  of  his  general  thoughts  and  style  occasional 
remarks  of  a  higher  strain  which  are  in  striking,  though 
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in  some  instances  perhaps  accidental,  coincidence  with 
some  of  his  later  views.  He  endeavoured  in  his 
historical  reading  to  follow  the  plan  which  he  after- 
wards recommended  in  his  Lectures,  of  making  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  some  one  period  (the  fifteenth 
century,  with  Philip  de  Comines  as  his  text-book,  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  sphere  of  his  studies),  and  the 
first  book  after  his  election  which  appears  in  the  Oriel 
library  as  taken  out  in  his  name  is  Rymer's  Fader  a. 
Many  of  the  judgments  of  his  maturer  years  on  Gibbon, 
Livy,  and  Thucydides  are  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of 
1 815,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Thoughts  on 
History,  he  went  through  the  characteristics  of  the 
chief  ancient  and  modern  historians.  And  it  is  almost 
startling,  in  the  midst  of  a  rhetorical  burst  of  his  youth- 
ful Toryism  in  a  journal  of  1815,  to  meet  with  ex- 
pressions of  real  feeling  about  the  social  state  of 
England  such  as  might  have  been  written  in  his  latest 
years ;  or  amidst  the  commonplace  remarks  which 
accompany  an  analysis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and 
Chrysostom's  Homilies,  in  1818,  to  stumble  on  a  state- 
ment, complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  his  subsequent 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  Church  and  State. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  gradually  led  to  fix  upon  his 
future  course  in  life.  In  December,  18 18,  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  at  Oxford,  and  on  August  nth,  1820, 
he  married  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Penrose,  Rector  of  Fledborough,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  sister  of  one  of  his  earliest  school  and  college 
friends,  Trevenen  Penrose ;  having  previously  settled  in 
1819  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  with  his  mother,  aunt, 
and  sister,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  nine  years, 
taking  seven  or  eight  young  men  as   private  pupils  in 
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preparation  for  the  Universities,  for  a  short  time  in  a 
joint  establishment  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  and  afterwards  independently  by  himself.  Here 
were  born  six  out  of  his  nine  children.  The  three 
youngest,  besides  one  which  :died  in  infancy  in  1832, 
were  born  at  Rugby. 

In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
his  undergraduate  career  at  Oxford,  and  his  entrance 
upon  life,  had  taken  place  the  great  change  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood,  and  with  it  a  corresponding  change  or 
growth  of  character  more  marked  and  more  important 
than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life.  There  was 
indeed  another  great  step  to  be  taken  before  his  mind 
reached  that  later  stage  of  development  which  was  co- 
incident with  his  transition  from  Laleham  to  Rugby. 
The  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  element  which  has  been 
described  in  his  early  Oxford  life  still  retained  its  pre- 
dominance, and  to  a  certain  extent  dwarfed  and  narrowed 
his  sphere  of  thought ;  the  various  principles  of  political 
and  theological  science  which  contained  in  germ  all  that 
was  to  grow  out  of  them  had  not  yet  assumed  their 
proper  harmony  and  proportions  ;  his  feelings  of  venera- 
tion, if  less  confined  than  in  later  years,  were  also  less 
intense ;  his  hopes  and  views,  if  more  practicable  and 
more  easily  restrained  'by  the  advice  of  others,  were  also 
less  wide  in  their  range  and  less  lofty  in  their  conception. 

But  however  great  were  the  modifications  which  his 
character  subsequently  underwent,  it  is  the  change  of 
tone  at  this  time,  between  the  earlier  letters  of  this 
period  (such  as  the  one  or  two  first  of  the  ensuing 
series)  and  those  which  immediately  succeed  them,  that 
marks  the  difference  between  the  high  spirit  and  warm 
feelings   of  his   youth   and   the   fixed   earnestness   and 
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devotion  which  henceforth  took  possession  of  his  whole 
heart  and  will.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  outward 
circumstances  which  contributed  to  this — the  choice  of 
a  profession — the  impression  left  upon  him  by  the 
sudden  loss  of  his  elder  brother — the  new  and  to  him 
elevating  influences  of  married  life — the  responsibility  of 
having  to  act  as  the  guide  and  teacher  of  others — it  was 
now  for  the  first  time  that  the  principles,  which  before 
he  had  followed  rather  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as 
held  and  taught  by  those  around  him,  became  emphatic- 
ally part  of  his  own  convictions,  to  be  embraced  and 
carried  out  for  life  and  for  death. 

From  this  time  forward  such  defects  as  were  peculiar 
to  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  entirely  disappear :  the 
indolent  habits ;  the  morbid  restlessness  and  occasional 
weariness  of  duty  ;  the  indulgence  of  vague  schemes 
without  definite  purpose ;  the  intellectual  doubts  which 
beset  the  first  opening  of  his  mind  to  the  realities  of 
religious  belief,  when  he  shared  at  least  in  part  the  state 
of  perplexity  which  in  his  later  sermons  he  feelingly  de- 
scribes as  the  severest  of  earthly  trials,  and  which  so 
endeared  to  him  throughout  life  the  story  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  Apostle  Thomas — all  seem  to  have 
vanished  away  and  never  again  to  have  diverted  him 
from  the  decisive  choice  and  energetic  pursuit  of  what 
he  set  before  him  as  his  end  and  duty.  From  this  time 
forward  no  careful  observer  can  fail  to  trace  that  deep 
consciousness  of  the  invisible  world,  and  that  power  of 
bringing  it  before  him  in  the  midst  and  through  the 
means  of  his  most  active  engagements,  which  constituted 
the  peculiarity  of  his  religious  life  and  the  moving 
spring  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  not  that  he  frequently 
introduced    sacred    names    in    writing    or     in    conver- 
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sation,  or  that  he  often  dwelt  on  divine  interpositions : 
where  many  would  have  done  so  without  scruple,  he 
would  shrink  from  it ;  and  in  speaking  of  his  own 
religious  feelings,  or  in  appealing  to  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  others,  he  was,  except  to  those  most  intimate 
with  him,  exceedingly  reserved.  But  what  was  true 
generally  of  the  thorough  interpenetration  of  the  several 
parts  of  his  character  was  peculiarly  true  of  it  in  its 
religious  aspect :  his  natural  faculties  were  not  unclothed, 
but  clothed  upon ;  they  were  at  once  coloured  by  and 
gave  a  colour  to  the  belief  which  they  received.  It 
was  in  his  common  acts  of  life,  whether  public  or  private, 
that  the  depth  of  his  religious  convictions  most  visibly 
appeared  ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of  dwelling  on  religious 
subjects  that  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  his  mind 
chiefly  displayed  themselves. 

Accordingly,  whilst  it  is  impossible,  for  this  reason, 
to  understand  his  religious  belief  except  through  the 
knowledge  of  his  actual  life  and  his  writings  on  ordinary 
subjects,  it  is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  under- 
stand his  life  and  writings  without  bearing  in  mind  how 
vivid  was  his  realisation  of  those  truths  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  on  which  he  most  habitually  dwelt.  It  was 
this  which  enabled  him  to  undertake  labours  which 
without  such  a  power  must  have  crushed  or  enfeebled 
the  spiritual  growth  which  in  him  they  seemed  only  to 
foster.  It  was  the  keen  sense  of  thankfulness  con- 
sciously awakened  by  every  distinct  instance  of  his  many 
blessings  which  more  than  anything  else  explained  his 
close  union  of  joyousness  with  seriousness.  In  his  even 
tenor  of  life  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  who  knew  him 
not  to  imagine  "the  golden  chain  of  heavenward 
thoughts  and  humble  prayers  by  which,  whether  standing 
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or  sitting,  in  the  intervals  of  work  or  of  amusement," 
he  "linked  together"  his  "more  special  and  solemn 
devotions  "  (Semi.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  277),  or  not  to  trace  some- 
thing of  the  consciousness  of  an  invisible  presence  in 
the  collectedness  with  which,  at  the  call  of  his  common 
duties,  he  rose  at  once  from  his  various  occupations ; 
or  in  the  calm  repose  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
active  labours,  took  all  the  disturbing  accidents  of  life 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  made  toil  so  real  a  pleasure, 
and  relaxation  so  real  a  refreshment  to  him.  And  in 
his  solemn  and  emphatic  expressions  on  subjects 
expressly  religious  ;  in  his  manner  of  awful  reverence 
when  speaking  of  God  or  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  his 
power  of  realising  the  operation  of  something  more 
than  human,  whether  in  his  abhorrence  of  evil  or  in 
his  admiration  of  goodness; — the  impression  on  those 
who  heard  him  was  often  as  though  he  knew  what  others 
only  believed,  as  though  he  had  seen  what  others  only 
talked  about.  "  No  one  could  know  him  even  a  little," 
says  one  who  was  himself  not  amongst  his  most  intimate 
friends,  "and  not  be  struck  by  his  absolute  wrestling 
with  evil,  so  that,  like  St.  Paul,  he  seemed  to  be 
battling  with  the  wicked  one,  and  yet  with  the  feeling 
of  God's  help  on  his  side,  scorning  as  well  as  hating 
him." 

Above  all,  it  was  necessary  for  a  right  understanding, 
not  only  of  his  religious  opinions,  but  of  his  whole 
character,  to  enter  into  the  peculiar  feeling  of  love  and 
adoration  which  he  entertained  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, — peculiar  in  the  distinctness  and  intensity  which, 
as  it  characterised  almost  all  his  common  impressions, 
so  in  this  case  gave  additional  strength  and  meaning 
to  those  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  not  only  His 
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work  of  redemption  but  Himself,  as  a  living  Friend 
and  Master.  "In  that  unknown  world  in  which  our 
thoughts  become  instantly  lost,"  it  was  his  real  support 
and  delight  to  remember  that  "still  there  is  one  object 
on  which  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  may  fasten,  no 
less  than  our  affections :  that  amidst  the  light,  dark 
from  excess  of  brilliance,  which  surrounds  the  throne 
of  God,  we  may  yet  discern  the  gracious  form  of  the 
Son  of  Man"  (Serm.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  90).  In  that  con- 
sciousness, which  pressed  upon  him  at  times  even  heavily, 
of  the  difficulty  of  considering  God  in  His  own  nature, 
believing  as  he  did  that  "Providence,  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Deity,  and  other  such  terms  repel  us  to  an 
infinite  distance,"  and  that  the  revelation  of  the  Father, 
in  Himself  unapproachable,  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather 
as  the  promise  of  another  life  than  as  the  support  of 
this  life,  it  was  to  him  a  thought  of  perhaps  more  than 
usual  comfort  to  feel  that  "our  God"  is  "Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  and  that 
"  in  Him  is  represented  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead, 
until  we  know  even  as  we  are  known"  (vol.  v.,  p.  222). 
And  with  this  full  conviction  both  of  his  conscience  and 
understanding,  that  He  of  Whom  he  spoke  was  "  still 
the  very  selfsame  Jesus  in  all  human  affections  and 
divine  excellences,"  there  was  a  vividness  and  tender- 
ness in  his  conception  of  Him  on  which,  if  one  may 
so  say,  all  his  feelings  of  human  friendship  and  affection 
seemed  to  fasten  as  on  their  natural  object,  "  bringing 
before  him  His  actions,  imaging  to  himself  His  very 
voice  and  look ; "  there  was  to  him  (so  to  speak)  a 
greatness  in  the  image  thus  formed  of  Him  on  which 
all  his  natural  instincts  of  reverence,  all  his  range  of  his- 
torical interest,  all  his  admiration  of  truth  and  goodness 
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at  once  centred.  "  Where  can  we  find  a  name  so 
holy  as  that  we  may  surrender  our  whole  souls  to  it, 
before  which  obedience,  reverence  without  measure, 
intense  humility,  most  unreserved  adoration  may  all 
be  duly  rendered  ?  "  was  the  earnest  inquiry  of  his  whole 
nature,  intellectural  and  moral,  no  less  than  religious. 
And  the  answer  to  it  in  like  manner  expressed  what  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  rule  of  his  own  personal 
conduct  and  the  centre  of  all  his  moral  and  religious 
convictions :  "  One  name  there  is,  and  one  alone,  one 
alone  in  heaven  and  earth — not  truth,  not  justice,  not 
benevolence,  not  Christ's  mother,  not  His  holiest  ser- 
vants, not  His  blessed  sacraments,  nor  His  very  mystical 
body  the  Church,  but  Himself  only,  Who  died  for  us  and 
rose  again,  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  Man"  (Serm., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  210). 

These  were  the  feelings  which,  though  more  fully 
developed  with  the  advance  of  years,  now  for  the  first 
time  took  thorough  possession  of  his  mind,  and  which 
struck  upon  his  moral  nature  at  this  period,  with  the 
same  kind  of  force  (if  one  may  use  the  comparison)  as 
the  new  views  which  he  acquired  from  time  to  time 
of  persons  and  principles  in  historical  or  philosophical 
speculations  impressed  themselves  upon  his  intellectual 
nature.  There  is  naturally  but  little  to  interrupt  the 
retirement  of  his  life  at  Laleham,  which  was  only  broken 
by  the  short  tours  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  in 
which  then,  as  afterwards,  he  employed  his  vacations. 
Still,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  dwell  on  these  years,  the 
profound  peace  of  which  is  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
the  almost  incessant  agitations  of  his  subsequent  life,  and 
"  to  remain  awhile  "  (thus  applying  his  own  words  on 
another  subject)  "  on  the  high  ground  where  the  waters 
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which  are  hereafter  to  form  the  separate  streams  "  of  his 
various  social  and  theological  views  "lie  as  yet  undis- 
tinguished in  their  common  parent  lake." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  notions  of  his 
future  course  which  presented  themselves  to  him,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  attraction  of 
visions  of  extensive  influence,  and  almost  to  his  latest 
hour  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  the  temptation  within  him,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
contending  against  it.  "  I  believe,"  he  said  many  years 
afterwards,  in  speaking  of  these  early  struggles  to  a 
Rugby  pupil  who  was  consulting  him  on  the  choice  of  a 
profession, — "  I  believe  that,  naturally,  I  am  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  men  alive,"  and  "  the  three  great  objects 
of  human  ambition,"  he  added,  to  which  alone  he  could 
look  as  deserving  the  name,  were  "  to  be  the  Prime- 
Minister  of  a  great  kingdom,  the  governor  of  a  great 
empire,  or  the  writer  of  works  which  should  live  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country."  But  in  some  respects 
the  loftiness  of  his  aims  made  it  a  matter  of  less  difficulty 
to  confine  himself  at  once  to  a  sphere  in  which,  whilst  he 
felt  himself  well  and  usefully  employed,  he  felt  also  that 
the  practical  business  of  his  daily  duties  acted  as  a  check 
upon  his  own  inclinations  and  speculations.  Accordingly, 
when  he  entered  upon  his  work  at  Laleham  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  it  as  his  work  for  life.  "I  have  always 
thought,"  he  writes  in  1823,  "with  regard  to  ambition, 
that  I  should  like  to  be  ant  Ccesaraut  nu//us,  and  as  it 
is  pretty  well  settled  for  me  that  I  shall  not  be  Caesar, 
I  am  quite  content  to  live  in  peace  as  nul/us." 

It  was  a  period  indeed  on  which  he  used  himself  to 
look  back,  even  from  the  wider  usefulness  of  his  later 
years,  almost  with  a  fond  regret,  as  to  the  happiest  time 
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of  his  life.     "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  then  all  other  things  shall  be  added  to 
you,"  was  a  passage  to  which  now,  more  than  any  other 
time,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  recurring,  as  one  of  peculiar 
truth  and  comfort.     His  situation  supplied  him  exactly 
with  that  union  of  retirement  and  work  which  more  than 
any  other  condition  suited  his  natural  inclinations,  and 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  more  uninterrupted  than  was 
ever  again  in  his  power  the  communication  which  he  so 
much  cherished  with  his  friends  and  relations.     Without 
undertaking  any  directly  parochial  charge,  he  was  in  the 
habit   of  rendering  constant  assistance  to  Mr.  Hearn, 
the  curate  of  the  place,  both  in  the  parish  church  and 
workhouse,  and  in  visiting  the  villagers,  thus  uniting  with 
his  ordinary  occupations  greater  means  than  he  was  after- 
wards able   to   command  of  familiar   intercourse   with 
his  poorer  neighbours,  which  he  always  so  highly  valued. 
Bound  as  he  was  to  Laleham  by  all  these  ties,  he  long 
loved  to  look  upon  it  as  his  final  home,  and  the  first 
reception   of  the  tidings  of  his  election  at  Rugby  was 
overclouded   with  deep  sorrow  at  leaving  the  scene  of 
so   much   happiness.      Years   after   he   had   left   it   he 
still  retained  his  early  affection  for  it,   and  till  he  had 
purchased   his   house  in  Westmoreland   he   entertained 
a  lingering  hope   that    he    might   return   to   it   in    his 
old  age,    when   he   should   have   retired    from    Rugby. 
Often  he  would  revisit    it,   and   delighted   in  renewing 
his    acquaintance   with    all    the    families    of   the   poor 
whom  he  had  known  during  his  residence  ;  in  showing 
to  his  children   his    former    haunts;    in    looking    once 
again    on   his    favourite   views   of  the    great    plain    of 
Middlesex — the    lonely    walks   along   the   quiet    banks 
of  the  Thames— the  retired  garden,  with  its  "  Campus 
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Martius  "  and  its  "  wilderness  of  trees,"  which  lay  behind 
his  house,  and  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  so  many 
sportive  games  and  serious  conversations — the  church- 
yard of  Laleham,  then  doubly  dear  to  him  as  containing 
the  graves  of  his  infant  child  whom  he  buried  there 
in  1832,  and  of  his  mother,  his  aunt,  and  his  sister 
Susannah,  who  had  long  formed  almost  a  part  of  his 
own  domestic  circle,  and  whom  he  lost  within  a  few 
years  after  his  departure  to  Rugby. 

His  general  view  of  his  work  as  a  private  tutor  is 
best  given  in  his  own  words  in  1831  to  a  friend  who 
was  about  to  engage  in  a  similar  occupation. 

"  I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  my  wife  and  I 
always  happened  to  be  fond  of  it,  and  if  I  were  to  leave 
Rugby  for  no  demerit  of  my  own,  I  would  take  to  it 
again  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do 
enjoy,  the  society  of  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
for  they  are  all  alive  in  limbs  and  spirits  at  least,  if  not 
in  mind,  while  in  older  persons  the  body  and  spirits 
often  become  lazy  and  languid  without  the  mind  gaining 
any  vigour  to  compensate  for  it.  Do  not  take  your 
work  as  a  dose,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it 
nauseous.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  if  your  wife  does 
not ;  and  if  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  she  will  not  either, 
if  you  do  not.  The  misery  of  private  tuition  seems  to 
me  to  consist  in  this,  that  men  enter  upon  it  as  a  means 
to  some  further  end — are  always  impatient  for  the 
time  when  they  may  lay  it  aside ;  whereas,  if  you  enter 
upon  it  heartily  as  your  life's  business,  as  a  man  enters 
upon  any  other  profession,  you  are  not  then  in  danger 
of  grudging  every  hour  you  give  to  it,  and  thinking  of 
how  much  privacy  and  how  much  society  it  is  robbing 
you.     But  you  take  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  making 
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it  your  material  occupation,  and  devote  your  time  to 
it,  and  then  you  find  that  it  is  in  itself  full  of  interest, 
and  keeps  life's  current  fresh  and  wholesome  by  bring- 
ing you  in  such  perpetual  contact  with  all  the  spring 
of  youthful  liveliness.  I  should  say,  have  your  pupils 
a  good  deal  with  you,  and  be  as  familiar  with  them  as 
you  possibly  can.  I  did  this  continually  more  and  more 
before  I  left  Laleham,  going  to  bathe  with  them,  leaping, 
and  all  other  gymnastic  exercises  within  my  capacity, 
and  sometimes  sailing  or  rowing  with  them.  They, 
I  believe,  always  liked  it,  and  I  enjoyed  it  myself  like 
a  boy,  and  found  myself  constantly  the  better  for  it." 

In  many  respects  his  method  at  Laleham  resembled 
the  plan  which  he  pursued  on  a  larger  scale  at  Rugby. 
Then,  as  afterwards,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
duty  of  protecting  his  charge,  at  whatever  risk  to 
himself,  from  the  presence  of  companions  who  were 
capable  only  of  exercising  an  evil  influence  over  their 
associates ;  and  young  as  he  was,  he  persisted  in 
carrying  out  this  principle,  and  in  declining  to  take 
any  additional  pupils  as  long  as  he  had  under  him  any 
of  such  a  character  whom  yet  he  did  not  feel  himself 
justified  in  removing  at  once.  And  in  answer  to  the 
request  of  his  friends  that  he  would  raise  his  terms, 
"  I  am  confirmed  in  my  resolution  not  to  do  so,"  he 
writes  in  1827,  "lest  I  should  get  the  sons  ot  very  great 
people  as  my  pupils,  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
sophronize" 

It  is  needless  to  anticipate  the  far  more  extended  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  over  his  Rugby  scholars  by 
describing  in  detail  the  impression  produced  upon  his 
pupils  at  Laleham.  Yet  the  mere  difference  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  towards  them   in   itself  gave  a 
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peculiar  character  to  his  earlier  sphere  of  education,  and 
as  such  may  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  one 
amongst  those  whom  he  most  esteemed,  Mr.  Price,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  his  assistant  masters  at  Rugby  : 

"  Nearly  eighteen  years  have  passed  away  since  I  re- 
sided at  Laleham,  and  I  had  the  misfortune  of  being  but 
two  months  as  a  pupil  there.  I  am  unable,  therefore,  to 
give  you  a  complete  picture  of  the  Laleham  life  of  my 
late  revered  tutor ;  I  can  only  impart  to  you  such  im- 
pressions as  my  brief  sojourn  there  has  indelibly  fixed  in 
my  recollection. 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me  at  once 
on  joining  the  Laleham  circle  was  the  wonderful  healthi- 
ness of  tone  and  feeling  which  prevailed  in  it.  Every- 
thing about  me  I  immediately  found  to  be  most  real ; 
it  was  a  place  where  a  new  comer  at  once  fell  that  a 
great  and  earnest  work  was  going  forward.  Dr.  Arnold's 
great  power  as  a  private  tutor  resided  in  this,  that  he 
gave  such  an  intense  earnestness  to  life.  Every  pupil 
was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do — 
that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his  duty  lay  in  doing  that 
work  well.  Hence  an  indescribable  zest  was  communi- 
cated to  a  young  man's  feeling  about  life  ;  a  strange  joy 
came  over  him  on  discovering  that  he  had  the  means 
of  being  useful,  and  thus  of  being  happy  ;  and  a  deep 
respect  and  ardent  attachment  sprang  up  towards  him 
who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life  and  his  own  self, 
and  his  work  and  mission  in  this  world.  All  this  was 
founded  on  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
Arnold's  character,  as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and 
reality ;  on  the  unfeigned  regard  he  had  for  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  sense  he  had  of  its  value  both  for  the 
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complex  aggregate  of  society  and  the  growth  and  per- 
fection of  the  individual.  Thus,  pupils  of  the  most 
different  natures  were  keenly  stimulated ;  none  felt  that 
he  was  left  out,  or  that,  because  he  was  not  endowed 
with  large  powers  of  mind,  there  was  no  sphere  open  to 
him  in  the  honourable  pursuit  of  usefulness.  This 
wonderful  power  of  making  all  his  pupils  respect  them- 
selves, and  of  awakening  in  them  a  consciousness  of  the 
duties  that  God  had  assigned  to  them  personally,  and 
of  the  consequent  reward  each  should  have  of  his 
labours,  was  one  of  Arnold's  most  characteristic  features 
as  a  trainer  of  youth.  He  possessed  it  eminently  at 
Rugby  ;  but,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  vivid  recollections, 
he  had  it  quite  as  remarkably  at  Laleham.  His  hold 
over  all  his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  astonished  me.  It 
was  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his 
genius,  or  learning,  or  eloquence  which  stirred  within 
them  ;  it  was  a  sympathetic  thrill,  caught  from  a  spirit 
that  was  earnestly  at  work  in  the  world — whose  work 
was  healthy,  sustained,  and  constantly  carried  forward 
in  the  fear  of  God — a  work  that  was  founded  on  a  deep 
sense  of  its  duty  and  its  value,  and  was  coupled  with 
such  a  true  humility,  such  an  unaffected  simplicity,  that 
others  could  not  help  being  invigorated  by  the  same 
feeling,  and  with  the  belief  that  they  too  in  their 
measure  could  go  and  do  likewise. 

"  In  all  this  there  was  no  excitement,  no  predilection 
for  one  class  of  work  above  another  ;  no  enthusiasm  for 
any  one-sided  object ;  but  an  humble,  profound,  and 
most  religious  consciousness  that  work  is  the  appointed 
calling  of  man  on  earth,  the  end  for  which  his  various 
faculties  were  given,  the  element  in  which  his  nature  is 
ordained  to  develop  itself,  and  in  which  his  progressive 
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advance  towards  heaven  is  to  lie.  Hence,  each  pupil 
felt  assured  of  Arnold's  sympathy  in  his  own  particular 
growth  and  character  of  talent.  In  striving  to  cultivate 
his  own  gifts,  in  whatever  direction  they  might  lead  him, 
he  infallibly  found  Arnold  not  only  approving,  but 
positively  and  sincerely  valuing  for  themselves  the  re- 
sults he  had  arrived  at ;  and  that  approbation  and 
esteem  gave  a  dignity  and  a  worth  both  to  himself  and 
his  labour. 

"  His  humility  was  very  deeply  seated  ;  his  respect 
for  all  knowledge  sincere.  A  strange  feeling  passed 
over  the  pupil's  mind  when  he  found  great,  and  often 
undue,  credit  given  him  for  knowledge  of  which  his 
tutor  was  ignorant.  But  this  generated  no  conceit :  the 
example  before  his  eyes  daily  reminded  him  that  it 
was  only  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  as  an  improve- 
ment of  talents  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  others 
that  knowledge  was  valued.  He  could  not  find 
comfort  in  the  presence  of  such  reality  in  any  shallow 
knowledge. 

"  There  was  then,  as  afterwards,  great  simplicity  in 
his  religious  character.  It  was  no  isolated  part  of  his 
nature,  it  was  a  bright  and  genial  light  shining  on  every 
branch  of  his  life.  He  took  very  great  pains  with  the 
Divinity  lessons  of  his  pupils ;  and  his  lectures  were 
admirable,  and,  I  distinctly  remember,  very  highly 
prized  for  their  depth  and  originality.  Neither  generally 
in  ordinary  conversation,  nor  in  his  walks  with  his 
pupils,  was  his  style  of  speaking  directly  or  mainly 
religious;  but  he  was  ever  very  ready  to  discuss  any 
religious  question,  whilst  the  depth  and  truth  of  his 
nature,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  religious  convictions 
and  feelings,  were  ever  bursting  forth,   so  as  to  make 
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it  strongly  felt  that  his  life,  both  outward  and  inward, 
was  rooted  in  God. 

"  In  the  details  of  daily  business,  the  quantity  of  time 
that  he  devoted  to  his  pupils  was  very  remarkable. 
Lessons  began  at  seven,  and  with  the  interval  of 
breakfast  lasted  till  nearly  three;  then  he  would  walk 
with  his  pupils,  and  dine  at  half-past  five.  At  seven 
he  usually  had  some  lesson  on  hand;  and  it  was  only 
when  we  all  were  gathered  up  in  the  drawing-room  after 
tea,  amidst  young  men  on  all  sides  of  him,  that  he  would 
commence  work  for  himself  in  writing  his  sermons  or 
Roman  History. 

"  Who  that  ever  had  the  happiness  of  being  at 
Laleham  does  not  remember  the  lightness  and  joy- 
ousness  of  heart  with  which  he  would  romp  and  play 
in  the  garden  or  plunge  with  a  boy's  delight  into  the 
Thames,  or  the  merry  fun  with  which  he  would  battle 
with  spears  with  his  pupils  ?  Which  of  them  does  not 
recollect  how  the  tutor  entered  into  his  amusements 
with  scarcely  less  glee  than  himself? 

"But  I  must  conclude:  I  do  not  pretend  to  touch 
on  every  point.  I  have  told  you  what  struck  me  most, 
and  I  have  tried  to  keep  away  all  remembrance  of  what 
he  was  when  I  knew  him  better.  I  have  confined 
myself  to  the  impression  Laleham  left  upon  me. 

"B.  Price." 

The  studies  which  most  occupied  his  spare  time  at 
Laleham  were  philology  and  history,  and  he  employed 
himself  chiefly  on  a  Lexicon  of  Thucydides,  and  also 
on  an  edition  of  that  author  with  Latin  notes,  subse- 
quently exchanged  for  English  ones ;  a  short  History  of 
Greece,  never  finished  or  published  ;  and  on  articles  on 
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Roman  history  from  the  times  of  the  Gracchi  to  that 
of  Trajan,  written  for  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana, 
between  182 1  and  1827. 

It  was  in  1825  that,  through  the  recommendation  of 
Archdeacon  Hare,  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome.  In  the  study  of  this  work, 
which  was  the  first  German  book  he  ever  read,  and 
for  the  sake  of  reading  which  he  had  learned  that 
language,  a  new  intellectual  world  dawned  upon  him, 
not  only  in  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  but  in  the 
disclosure  to  him  of  the  depth  and  research  of  German 
literature,  which  from  that  moment  he  learned  more  and 
more  to  appreciate,  and,  as  far  as  his  own  occupations 
would  allow  him,  to  emulate. 

On  his  view  of  Roman  history  its  effect  was  imme- 
diate :  "  It  is  a  work,"  he  writes  on  first  perusing  it, 
"  of  such  extraordinary  ability  and  learning  that  it 
opened  wide  before  my  eyes  the  extent  of  my  own 
ignorance;"  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  delay  any 
independent  work  of  his  own  till  he  had  more  com- 
pletely studied  the  new  field  of  inquiry  suggested  to 
him,  in  addition  to  the  doubts  he  had  himself  already 
expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  much  of  the  early 
Roman  history  in  one  of  his  first  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana.  In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  of  1825  he  was  (to  use  Niebuhr's  own  words 
of  thanks  to  him  in  the  second  edition  of  his  first  volume, 
Note  1053,  i.,  p.  451,  Eng.  Transl.)  "the  scholar  who 
introduced  the  first  edition  of  this  history  to  the  English 
public  ; "  and  the  feeling  which  had  dictated  this  friendly 
notice  of  it  grew  with  years.  The  reluctance  which  he 
had  at  first  entertained  to  admit  the  whole  of  Niebuhr's 
conclusions,  and  which  remained  even  to   1832,  when 
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in  regard  to  his  views  of  ancient  history  he  was  inclined 
to  "  charge  him  with  a  tendency  to  excessive  scepticism  " 
(Pref.  to  ist  ed.  of  2nd  vol.  of  Thucyd.,  p.  xiv.),  settled 
by  degrees  into  a  determination  "never  to  differ  from 
him  without  a  full  consciousness  of  the  probability  that 
further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to  be  right"  (Pref.  to 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  x.)  ;  and  with  this  increasing 
adhesion  to   his   views  increased   also   a   sentiment   of 
something  like  personal  veneration,   which  made  him, 
as  he  used  to  say,   "at  once  emulous   and  hopeless," 
rendering  him  jealous   for   Niebuhr's  reputation,  as   if 
for  his  own,  and  anxious,  amidst  the   pressure  of  his 
other  occupations,  to  undertake,  or  at  least  superintend, 
the  translation  of  the  third  volume  when  it  was  given 
up    by  Hare   and    Thirlwall,  from  a   "  desire   to    have 
his  name  connected  with  the  translation  of  that  great 
work,  which  no  one  had  studied  more  or  admired  more 
entirely."     But  yet  more  than  by  his  mere  reading,  all 
these  feelings  towards  Niebuhr,  towards  Germany,  and 
towards    Roman  history  were  strengthened  by  his  visit 
to   Rome   in    1827,    and   by   the   friendship   which   he 
there    formed    with    Chevalier    Bunsen,    successor    to 
Niebuhr  as   minister  at  the  Papal   Court.     He  was  at 
Rome   only  thirteen   days,   but    the   sight   of    the  city 
and  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  devoted  himself, 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  works  of  art,  gave 
him   a   living  interest  in   Rome  which   he   had   before 
wanted  and  which  he  never  lost.     The  Chevalier  Bunsen 
he  saw  no  more  till  1838;  but  the  conversation  which 
he  had  there  enjoyed  with  him  formed  the  ground  of 
an   unbroken  intercourse  by  letters  between  them.     By 
his  encouragement  he  was  principally  induced  in  later 
years  to  resume  the  History  of  Rome,  which  he  eventually 
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dedicated  to  him.  Whilst  dwelling  on  the  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  their  peculiar  pursuits  and 
general  views,  he  used  to  turn  with  enthusiastic  delight 
to  seek  for  his  sympathy  from  the  isolation  in  which 
he  often  seemed  to  be  placed  in  his  own  country. 

But  now,  as  afterwards,  he  found  himself  most 
attracted  towards  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and 
the  more  practical  aspect  of  theology ;  and  he  was 
only  restrained  from  entering  upon  the  study  of  them 
more  directly,  partly  by  diffidence  in  his  own  powers, 
partly  by  a  sense  that  more  time  was  needed  for  their 
investigation  than  he  had  at  his  command.  His  early 
intimacy  with  the  leading  men  of  the  then  Oriel  school, 
remarkable  as  it  was  for  exhibiting  a  union  of  religious 
earnestness  with  intellectual  activity,  and  distinct  from 
any  existing  party  amongst  the  English  clergy,  contributed 
to  foster  the  independence  which  characterised  his 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  views  from  the  first  time 
that  he  took  any  real  interest  in  serious  matters.  And 
he  used  to  look  back  to  a  visit  to  Dr.  Whately,  then 
residing  on  his  cure  in  Suffolk,  as  a  marked  era  in 
the  formation  of  his  views,  especially  as  opening  to 
his  mind,  or  impressing  upon  it  more  strongly,  some 
of  the  opinions  on  which  he  afterwards  laid  so  much 
stress  with  regard  to  the  Christian  priesthood. 

But  although  in  the  way  of  modification  or  confirma- 
tion his  thoughts  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  others, 
there  was  always,  even  at  this  less  stirring  period  of 
his  mind,  an  original  spring  within.  The  words  "  He 
that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord,"  as  they  stand  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  sermons  of  this 
period,*  are  a  true  expression  of  his  general  views  at 
*  Serm.y  vol.  i.,  p.  229. 
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this  time  of  his  life.  The  distinctness  and  force  with 
which  the  words  and  acts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  history 
came  before  him  seemed  to  have  impressed  him  early 
with  a  conviction  that  there  was  something  in  them 
very  different  from  what  was  implied  in  the  common 
mode  of  talking  and  acting  on  religious  subjects.  The 
recollections  of  his  conversations  which  have  been 
preserved  from  this  period  abound  with  expressions 
of  his  strong  sense  of  the  "want  of  Christian  principle 
in  the  literature  of  the  day,"  and  an  anxious  foreboding 
of  the  possible  results  which  might  thence  ensue  in  the 
case  of  any  change  in  existing  notions  and  circumstances. 
"  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  the  approach  of  a  greater  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  than  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
in  which  there  may  well  happen  the  greatest  trial  to 
the  faith  of  good  men  that  can  be  imagined,  if  the 
greatest  talent  and  ability  are  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  their  adversaries,  and  they  will  have  nothing  but 
faith  and  holiness  to  oppose  to  it."  "  Something  of 
this  kind,"  he  said,  "  may  have  been  the  meaning  or 
part  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  '  that  by  signs  and 
wonders  they  should  deceive  even  the  elect/  What 
I  should  be  afraid  of  would  be,  that  good  men,  taking 
alarm  at  the  prevailing  spirit,  would  fear  to  yield  even 
points  they  could  not  maintain,  instead  of  wisely  giving 
them  up,  and  holding  on  where  they  could."  Hence 
one  object  of  his  early  attempts  at  his  Roman  History 
was  the  hope,  as  he  said,  that  its  tone  might  be  such 
"  that  the  strictest  of  what  is  called  the  Evangelical 
party  would  not  object  to  putting  it  into  the  hands  of 
their  children."  Hence  again  he  earnestly  desired  to 
see  some  leading  periodical  taking  a  decidedly  religious 
tone,  unconnected  with  any  party  feeling : — 
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"  It  would  be  a  most  happy  event,"  he  writes  in 
1822,  "  if  a  work  which  has  so  great  a  sale,  and  contains 
so  much  curious  information,  and  has  so  much  the 
tone  of  men  of  the  world  [as  the  Quarterly  jReview}, 
could  be  disciplined  to  a  uniformly  Christian  spirit, 
and  appear  to  uphold  good  principles  for  their  own 
sake,  and  not  merely  as  tending  to  the  maintenance 
of  things  as  they  are.  It  would  be  delightful  to  see  a 
work  sincerely  Christian,  which  should  be  neither  High 
Church  nor  what  is  called  Evangelical." 

Out  of  this  general  sense  of  the  extreme  contrast 
between  the  high  standard  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  Christendom, 
especially  in  his  own  age  and  country,  arose  one  by 
one  those  views  which,  when  afterwards  formed  into 
a  collected  whole,  became  the  animating  principle  of 
his  public  life,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate 
here,  except  by  indicating  how  rapidly  they  were  in 
the  process  of  formation  in  his  own  mind. 

It  was  now  that  his  political  views  began  to  free  them- 
selves alike  from  the  mere  childish  Jacobinism  of  his 
boyhood  and  from  the  hardly  less  stable  Toryism  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  the  influence  of  his  early  Oxford 
friends — a  change  which  is  best  to  be  seen  in  his  own 
words  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  many  years 
afterwards  (Jan.  26th,  1840).  And  though  his  interest 
in  public  affairs  was  much  less  keen  at  this  period  than 
in  the  subsequent  stages  of  his  life,  his  letters  contain, 
especially  after  1826,  indications  of  the  same  lively  sense 
of  social  evils,  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  history, 
which  became  more  and  more  a  part  of  his  habitual 
thoughts. 

"I    think   daily,"   he   said,    in   speaking   of  the   dis- 
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turbances  in  1819,  "of  Thucydides,  and  the  Corcyrean 
sedition,  and  of  the  story  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  the  Cassandra-like  fate  of  history,  whose  lessons  are 
read  in  vain  even  to  the  very  next  generation." 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  writes  in  1826,  "how  the 
present  state  of  the  country  occupies  my  mind,  and 
what  a  restless  desire  I  feel  that  it  were  in  my  power 
to  do  any  good.  My  chief  fear  is  that  when  the  actual 
suffering  is  a  little  abated,  people  will  go  on  as  usual, 
and  not  probing  to  the  bottom  the  deep  disease  which 
is  to  my  mind  ensuring  no  ordinary  share  of  misery  in 
the  country  before  many  years  are  over.  But  we  know 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  our  greatest  trials  do  not  turn 
out  to  be  our  greatest  advantages." 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  in  like  manner  he  had  already 
begun  to  conceive  the  necessity  of  great  alterations  in 
the  Church  Establishment,  a  feeling  which  at  this  period, 
when  most  persons  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  its  existing 
state,  was  naturally  stronger  than  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  when  the  attacks  to  which  it  was  exposed  from 
without  and  from  within  appeared  at  times  to  endanger 
its  existence. 

"  I  hope  to  be  allowed  before  I  die  to  accomplish 
something  on  Education  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
Church,"  he  writes  in  1826;  "the  last  indeed,  even 
more  than  the  other,  were  not  the  task,  humanly  speak- 
ing, so  hopeless.  But  the  more  I  think  of  the  matter, 
and  the  more  I  read  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,  the  more  intense  is  my 
wonder  at  the  language  of  admiration  with  which  some 
men  speak  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  certainly 
retains  the  foundation  sure,  as  all  other  Christian 
societies  do,  except  the   Unitarians,    but   has   overlaid 
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it  with  a  very  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  and  stubble, 
which  I  devoutly  hope  to  see  burnt  one  day  in  the  fire. 
I  know  that  other  churches  have  their  faults  also,  but 
what  have  I  to  do  with  them  ?  It  is  idle  to  speculate  in 
aliena  republica,  but  to  reform  one's  own  is  a  business 
which  nearly  concerns   us." 

His  lively  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  of  practical 
and  social  excellence  enjoined  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation was  also  guiding  him  to  those  principles  of 
interpretation  of  Scripture  which  he  applied  so  exten- 
sively in  his  later  works. 

"The  tendency,"  he  writes  to  Dr.  Hawkins  in  1827, 
"  which  so  many  Christians  have  had  and  still  have,  to 
fancy  that  the  goodness  of  the  old  patriarchs  was 
absolute  rather  than  relative,  and  that  men  who  are 
spoken  of  as  having  had  personal  communication  with 
God  must  have  had  as  great  knowledge  of  a  future 
state  as  ourselves,  is  expressed  in  one  of  G.  Herbert's 
poems,  in  which  he  seems  to  look  upon  the  revelations 
of  the  patriarchal  Church  almost  with  envy,  as  if  they 
had  nearer  communion  with  God  than  Christians  have. 
All  which  seems  to  me  to  arise  out  of  a  forgetfulness 
or  misapprehension  of  the  privileges  of  Christians  in 
their  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit, — and  to  originate 
partly  in  the  tritheistic  notions  of  the  Trinity,  which 
make  men  involuntarily  consider  the  Third  Person 
as  inferior  in  some  degree  to  those  who  are  called  First 
and  Second,  whereas  the  Third  relation  of  the  Deity 
to  man  is  rather  the  most  perfect  of  all,  as  it  is  that 
in  which  God  communes  with  man,  not  '  as  a  man 
talketh  with  his  friend,'  but  as  a  spirit  holding  discourse 
invisibly  and  incomprehensively,  but  more  effectually 
than  by  any   outward  address, — with  the   spirits  only 
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of  His  creatures.  And  therefore  it  was  expedient  for 
the  disciples  that  God  should  be  with  their  hearts  as 
the  Spirit,  rather  than  speaking  to  their  ears  as  the  Son. 
This  will  give  you  the  clue  to  my  view  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  I  never  can  look  upon  as  addressed 
to  men  having  a  faith  in  Christ  such  as  Christians 
have,  or  looking  forward  to  eternal  life  with  any  settled 
and  uniform  hope." 

Lastly,  the  following  extracts  give  his  approaches  to 
his  subsequent  views  on  Church  and  State. 

"What  say  you,"  he  writes  in  1827  to  Dr.  Whately, 
"to  a  work  on  7toXitik^,  in  the  old  Greek  sense  of  the 
word,  in  which  I  should  try  to  apply  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  legislation  and  administration  of  a 
state  ?  It  would  begin  with  a  simple  statement  of  the 
tc'Xos  of  man  according  to  Christianity,  and  then  would 
go  on  to  show  how  the  knowledge  of  this  tcAos  would 
affect  all  our  views  of  national  wealth,  and  the  whole 
question  of  political  economy ;  and  also  our  practice 
with  regard  to  wars,  oaths,  and  various  other  relics  of 

the   OTOt^eia    TOV    KO(TfJ.OV." 

And  to  Mr.  Blackstone  in  the  same  year  : 
"  I  have  long  had  in  my  mind  a  work  on  Christian 
politics,  or  the  application  of  the  Gospel  to  the  state  of 
man  as  a  citizen,  in  which  the  whole  question  of  a 
religious  establishment  and  of  the  education  proper  for 
Christian  members  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  would 
naturally  find  a  place.  It  would  embrace  also  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  pretended  conversion  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  tours  d'adresse  that  Satan  ever  played,  except 
his  invention  of  Popery.     I  mean  that  by  inducing  kings 
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and  nations  to  conform  nominally  to  Christianity,  and 
thus  to  get  into  their  hands  the  direction  of  Christian 
society,  he  has  in  a  great  measure  succeeded  in  keeping 
out  the  peculiar  principles  of  that  society  from  any 
extended  sphere  of  operation,  and  in  ensuring  the  as- 
cendancy of  his  own.  One  real  conversion  there  seems 
to  have  been,  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  that  he 
soon  succeeded  in  corrupting ;  and  at  the  Norman 
Conquest  we  had  little,  I  suppose,  to  lose  even  from  the 
more  direct  introduction  of  Popery  and  worldly  religion 
which  came  in  with  the  Conqueror." 

All  these  floating  visions,  which  were  not  realised 
till  long  afterwards,  are  best  represented  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Sermons,  which  were  preached  in  the 
parish  church  at  Laleham,  and  form  by  far  the  most 
characteristic  record  of  this  period. 

"  My  object,"  he  said  in  his  preface,  "  has  been  to 
bring  the  great  principles  of  the  Gospel  home  to  the 
hearts  and  practices  of  my  own  countrymen  in  my  own 
time — and  particularly  to  those  of  my  own  station  in 
society,  with  whose  sentiments  and  language  I  am 
naturally  most  familiar,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have 
tried  to  write  in  such  a  style  as  might  be  used  in  real 
life,  in  serious  conversation  with  our  friends,  or  with 
those  who  asked  our  advice  :  in  the  language,  in  short, 
of  common  life,  and  applied  to  the  cases  of  common 
life,  but  ennobled  and  strengthened  by  those  principles 
and  feelings  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Gospel." 

This  volume  is,  not  only  in  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
but  also  in  its  style  and  substance,  the  best  introduction 
to  all  his  later  works.  The  very  absence  of  any  application 
to  particular  classes  or  states  of  opinion,  such  as  gives 
more  interest  to  his  subsequent  sermons,  is  the  more 
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fitted  to  exhibit  his  fundamental  views,  often  not 
developed  in  his  own  mind,  in  their  naked  simplicity. 
And  it  is  in  itself  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  first  or 
nearly  the  first  attempt,  since  followed  in  many  other 
quarters,  at  breaking  through  the  conventional  phrase- 
ology with  which  English  preaching  had  been  so  long 
encumbered,  and  at  uniting  the  language  of  reality  and 
practical  sense  with  names  and  words  which,  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  of  the  educated  classes,  had  become 
closely  associated  with  notions  of  sectarianism  or  ex- 
travagance. 

It  was  published  in  1828,  immediately  after  his 
removal  to  Rugby,  and  had  a  rapid  circulation.  Many, 
both  then  and  long  afterwards,  who  most  differed  from 
some  of  his  more  peculiar  opinions,  rejoiced  in  the 
possession  of  a  volume  which  contained  so  much  in 
which  they  agreed,  and  so  little  from  which  they  differed. 
The  objections  to  its  style  or  substance  may  best 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  of  his  own 
letters  : 

1.  "If  the  sermons  are  read,  I  do  not  care  one 
farthing  if  the  readers  think  me  the  most  unclassical 
writer  in  the  English  language.  It  will  only  remove 
me  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  men  of  elegant  minds 
with  whom  I  shall  most  loathe  to  be  associated.  But, 
however,  I  have  looked  at  the  sermons  again,  with  a 
view  to  correcting  the  baldness  which  you  complain  of, 
and  in  some  places  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  it. 
And  I  again  assure  you,  that  I  will  not  knowingly  leave 
unaltered  anything  violent,  harsh,  or  dogmatical.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  the  ex  cathedra  tone  of  my  sermons — 
at  least  not  beyond  what  appears  to  me  proper  in  the 
pulpit,  where  one  does  in  a  manner  speak  ex  cathedra. 
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But  I  think  my  decided  tone  is  generally  employed  in 
putting  forward  the  sentiments  of  Scripture,  not  in 
drawing  my  own  conclusions  from  it." 

2.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  that  "  they  carry  the 
standard  so  high  as  to  unchristianise  half  the  com- 
munity," he  says,  "  I  do  not  see  how  the  standard  can 
be  carried  higher  than  Christ  or  His  apostles  carry  it, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  put  it  lower.  I  am 
sure  that  the  habitually  fixing  it  so  much  lower,  es- 
pecially in  all  our  institutions  and  public  practice,  has 
been  most  mischievous." 

3.  "  I  am  very  much  gratified  by  what  you  say  of  my 
sermons,  yet  pained  to  find  that  their  tone  is  generally 
felt  to  be  so  hard  and  severe.  I  believe  the  reason  is, 
that  I  mostly  thought  of  my  pupils  in  preaching,  and 
almost  always  of  the  higher  classes,  who  I  cannot  but 
think  have  commonly  very  little  of  the  c  bruised  reed  ' 
about  them.  You  must  remember  that  I  never  had  the 
regular  care  of  a  parish,  and  therefore  have  seen  com- 
paratively little  of  those  cases  of  a  troubled  spirit  and 
of  a  fearful  and  anxious  conscience  which  require  com- 
fort far  more  than  warning.  But  still,  after  all,  I  fear 
that  the  intense  mercy  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  so 
prominently  represented  as  it  should  have  been,  while 
I  have  been  labouring  to  express  its  purity." 

Meanwhile,  his  friends  had  frequently  represented  to 
him  the  desirableness  of  a  situation  which  would  secure 
a  more  certain  provision  and  a  greater  sphere  of  use- 
fulness than  that  which  he  occupied  at  Laleham ;  and 
he  had  been  urged,  more  than  once,  to  stand  for  the 
mastership  at  Winchester,  which  he  had  declined,  first 
from  a  distrust  of  his  own  fitness  or  inclination  for  the 
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office,  and  afterwards  from  more  general  reasons.  But 
the  expense  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Laleham  had 
already  determined  him  to  leave  it,  and  he  was  framing 
plans  for  a  change  of  life  when,  in  August,  1827,  the 
head-mastership  of  Rugby  became  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Wooll,  who  had  held  it  for  twenty-one  years. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  the  contest  for  the  situation  that 
he  finally  resolved  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
When,  therefore,  his  testimonials  were  sent  in  to  the 
twelve  trustees,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Warwick- 
shire, in  whom  the  appointment  rests,  the  canvass  for  the 
office  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  himself  and  many  of  his  friends,  but  little 
hope  of  success.  On  the  day  of  the  decision  the 
testimonials  of  the  several  candidates  were  read  over  in 
the  order  in  which  they  had  been  sent  in  :  his  own  were 
therefore  among  the  last ;  and  whilst  none  of  .the 
trustees  were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  few,  if  any, 
of  them,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  his  appearance,  had 
heard  his  name  before.  His  testimonials  were  few  in 
number,  and  most  of  them  couched  in  general  language, 
but  all  speaking  strongly  of  his  qualifications.  Amongst 
them  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  now  Provost  of 
Oriel,  in  which  it  was  predicted  that,  if  Mr.  Arnold 
were  elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby,  he  would 
change  the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public 
schools  of  England.  The  trustees  had  determined  to  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  the 
impression  produced  upon  them  by  this  letter,  and  by 
the  general  confidence  in  him  expressed  in  all  the 
testimonials,  was  such  that  he  was  elected  at  once,  in 
December,  1827.  In  June,  1828,  he  received  priest's 
orders  from  Dr.  Howley,  then  Bishop  of  London  ;   in 
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April  and  November  of  the  same  year  took  his  degree  of 
B.D.  and  D.D.  :  and  in  August  entered  on  his  new  office. 


The  following  letters  and  extracts  have  been  selected, 
not  so  much  as  important  in  themselves,  but  rather  as 
illustrating  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and  general  views 
at  this  period. 

LETTERS   FROM    1817—  182S 

I. — TO  J.   T.   COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

Oxford,  May  28,  181 7. 
...  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kindness  which 
all  your  letter  displays,  and  I  cannot  better  show  my 
sense  of  it  than  by  telling  you  without  reserve  my 
feelings  and  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  study  of  the  law,  in  many  respects,  I  think  I  should 
like,  and  certainly  it  holds  out  better  encouragement 
to  any  ambitious  particles  which  I  may  have  in  my 
nature  than  the  Church  does.  But  I  do  not  think,  if  I 
know  myself,  which  perhaps  is  begging  an  important 
question,  that  my  sober  inclinations  would  lead  me  to 
the  law  so  much  as  to  the  Church.  I  am  sure  the 
Church  would  be  the  best  for  me,  for  as  I  hope  never 
to  enter  it  with  light  views,  so  the  forming  my  mind  to 
a  proper  sense  of  the  clerical  duties  and  then  an 
occasion  and  call  for  the  practice  of  them  immediately 
succeeding,  would,  I  trust,  be  most  beneficial  to  me.  To 
effect  this,  I  have  great  advantages  in  the  advice  and 
example  of  many  of  my  friends  here  in  Oxford,  and 
whether  I  know  myself  or  not  is  another  question,  but 
I  most  sincerely  feel  that  I  could  with  most  pleasure 
devote  myself  to  the  employments  of  a  clergyman ;  and 
that  I  never  should  for  a  moment  put  any  prospects 
of  ambition  or  worldly  honour  in  competition  with 
the  safe  happiness  which  I  think  a  clergyman's  life 
would  grant   me.      Seriously,  I  am  afraid   of  the   law; 
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I  know  how  much  even  here  I  am  led  away  by  various 
occupations  from  those  studies  and  feelings  which  are 
essential  to  every  man  ;   and  I  dare  not  risk   the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  necessary  diversion  of  mind  from 
all  religious  subjects  as  would  be  caused  by  my  attending 
to  a  study  so  engrossing  as  that  of  law.     To  this  I  am 
sure  in  your  eyes  nothing  need  be  added ;  but  besides  I 
doubt  whether  my  health  would  support  so  much  reading 
and  confinement  to  the  house  ;  and  after  all,  knowing 
who  are  at  this  moment  contending  for  the  prizes  of  the 
law,   it  would,  I  think,  be  folly  to  stake  much  on  the 
chance  of  my  success.     Again,  my  present  way  of  life 
enables  me  to  be  a  great  deal  at  home  with  my  mother, 
aunt,  and  sister,  who  are  all  so  circumstanced  that  I 
should  not  think  myself  justified  in  lightly  choosing  any 
occupation  that  would  separate  me  greatly  from  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  find  that  I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously   subscribe   to   the   articles   of    the    Church,    be 
assured   I  never  will  go  into  orders,   but  even  then  I 
should    doubt    whether    I    could    support    either    the 
expense  or  labour  of  the  law.     I  hope  you  have  over- 
rated  my   "ambitious   disputations   and   democratical" 
propensities  ;    if,  indeed,  I  have  not  more  of  the  two 
first  than  of  the  last,  I  think  I  should  not  hesitate  about 
my  fitness  for  the  Church,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
I   think   you  have  not  quite   a   correct   notion   of  my 
political  faith  ;  perhaps  I  have  not  myself,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  am  democratically  inclined,  and  God  forbid  I 
should  ever  be  such  a  clergyman  as  Home  Tooke. 

II. — TO   J.    T.    COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

(In  answer  to  criticisms  on  a  review  of  Poppo's  Observaiiones 
CrilicceS) 

Laleham  Garden,  April  25,  1S21. 

.  .  .  Now   for    your    remarks    on    my    Poppo.     All 

clumsiness   in   the  sentences,    and   want   of  connexion 

Detween  the  parts,  I  will  do  my  best  to  amend ;  and  the 

censure  on  verbal  criticism  I  will  either  soften  or  scratch 
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out  entirely,  for  J.  Keble  objected  to  the  same  part. 
The  translations  also  I  will  try  to  improve,  and  indeed 
I  am  aware  of  their  baldness.  The  additions  which 
you  propose  I  can  make  readily  :  but  as  to  the  general 
plainness  of  the  style,  I  do  not  think  I  clearly  see  the 
fault  which  you  allude  to,  and  to  say  the  truth,  the 
plainness,  i.e.  the  absence  of  ornament  and  long  words, 
is  the  result  of  deliberate  intention.  At  any  rate,  in  my 
own  case,  I  am  sure  an  attempt  at  ornament  would 
make  my  style  so  absurd  that  you  would  yourself  laugh 
at  it.  I  could  not  do  it  naturally,  for  I  have  now  so 
habituated  myself  to  that  unambitious  and  plain  way 
of  writing,  and  absence  of  Latin  words  as  much  as 
possible,  that  I  could  not  write  otherwise  without 
manifest  affectation.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  justify 
awkwardnesses  and  clumsy  sentences,  of  which  I  am 
afraid  my  writings  are  too  full,  and  all  which  I  will  do 
my  best  to  alter  wherever  you  have  marked  them  ;  but 
anything  like  puff,  or  verbal  ornament,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to.  Richness  of  style  I  admire  heartily,  but 
this  I  cannot  attain  to  for  lack  of  power.  All  I  could 
do  would  be  to  produce  a  bad  imitation  of  it,  which 
seems  to  me  very  ridiculous.  For  the  same  reason  I 
know  not  how  to  make  the  review  more  striking;  I 
cannot  make  it  so  by  its  own  real  weight  and  eloquence, 
and  therefore  I  think  I  should  only  make  it  offensive 
by  trying  to  make  it  fine.  Do  consider  what  you  re- 
commend is  a7rA£>s  apio-Tov,  but  I  must  do  what  is 
apto-Tov  €p.oL  You  know  you  always  told  me  I  should 
never  be  a  poet,  and  in  like  manner  I  never  could  be 
really  eloquent,  for  I  have  not  the  imagination  or  fulness 
of  mind  needful  to  make  me  so. 


III. — TO   J.    T.    COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

Laleham,  March  3,   1823. 
.  .     I  do   not   know  whether  you   have   ever  seen 
John  Keble's  hymns.     He  has  written  a  great  number 
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for  most  of  the  holidays  and  several  of  the  Sundays  in  the 
year,  and  I  believe  intends  to  complete  the  series.  I 
live  in  hopes  that  he  will  be  induced  to  publish  them  ; 
and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  nothing  equal  to  them 
exists  in  our  language :  the  wonderful  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  the  purity  of  heart,  and  the  richness  of  poetry 
which  they  exhibit,  I  never  saw  paralleled.  If  they  are 
not  published,  it  will  be  a  great  neglect  of  doing  good. 
I  wish  you  could  see  them  ;  the  contemplation  of  them 
would  be  a  delightful  employment  for  your  walks  be- 
tween Hadlow  Street  and  the  Temple.  .  .  .  Have  you 

heard  anything  more  about 's  Roman  History  ?     I 

am  really  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is, 
and  whether  he  will  write  like  a  Christian  or  no ;  if  he 
will,  I  have  not  a  wish  to  interfere  with  him  ;  if  not, 
I  would  labour  very  hard  indeed  to  anticipate  him, 
and  prevent  an  additional  disgrace  from  being  heaped 
upon  the  historical  part  of  our  literature. 


IV. — TO   THE   REV.   JOHN   TUCKER 

LALEHAM,  February  22,   1824. 

.  .  .  My  pupils  all  come  up  into  the  drawing- 
room  a  little  before  tea,  and  stay  for  some  time,  some 
reading,  others  talking,  playing  chess  or  backgammon, 
looking  at  pictures,  etc. — a  great  improvement  if  it  lasts ; 
and  if  this  fair  beginning  continues,  I  care  not  a  straw 
for  the  labour  of  the  half-year,  for  it  is  not  labour  but 
vexation  which  hurts  a  man,  and  I  find  my  comfort 
depends  more  and  more  on  their  good  and  bad  conduct. 
They  are  an  awful  charge,  but  still  to  me  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  one  which  I  could  cheerfully  pursue  till  my 
health  or  faculties  fail  me.  Moreover,  I  have  now  taken 
up  the  care  of  the  Workhouse,  i.e.  as  far  as  going  there 
once  a  week  to  read  prayers  and  give  a  sort  of  lecture 
upon  some  part  of  the  Bible.  I  wanted  to  see  more 
of  the  poor  people,  and  I  found  that  unless  I  devoted  a 
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regular  time  to  it,  I  should  never  do  it,  for  the  hunger 
for  exercise  on  the  part  of  myself  and  my  horses  used  to 
send  me  out  riding  as  soon  as  my  work  was  done  ; 
whereas  now  I  give  up  Thursday  to  the  village,  and  it 
will  be  my  own  fault  if  it  does  not  do  me  more  good 
than  the  exercise  would.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of 
Trevenen's  tour  with  me  to  Scotland  ?  Independent 
of  the  bodily  good  which  it  did  me,  and  which  I  really 
wanted,  I  have  derived  from  it  the  benefit  of  getting  rid 
of  some  prejudices,  for  I  find  myself  often  thinking  of 
Edinburgh  quite  affectionately,  so  great  was  the  kindness 
which  we  met  with  there,  and  so  pleasant  and  friendly 
were  most  of  the  people  with  whom  we  became  acquainted. 
As  to  the  scenery,  it  far  surpassed  all  my  expectations  :  I 
shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  the  setting  sun  on  the 
whole  line  of  the  Grampians,  covered  with  snow,  as 
we  saw  them  from  the  steamboat  on  the  Forth  between 
Alloa  and  Stirling.  It  was  so  delightful  also  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  the  English  lakes,  and  with 
Wordsworth.  ...  I  could  lucubrate  largely  de  omni 
scibili,  but  paper  happily  runs  short.  I  am  very  much 
delighted  with  the  aspect  of  the  Session  of  Parliament, 
and  see  with  hearty  gratitude  the  real  reforms  and  the 
purer  spirit  of  government  which  this  happy  rest  from 
war  is  every  year,  I  trust,  gradually  encouraging.  The 
West  India  question  is  thorny :  but  I  suppose  the 
Government  may  entrench  upon  individual  property  for 
a  great  national  benefit,  giving  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
parties,  just  as  is  done  in  every  Canal  Bill.  Nay,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  rights  of  the  planters  are  more 
sacred  than  those  of  the  old  despotic  kings  and  feudal 
aristocracies  who  were  made  to  part  with  many  good 
things  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors 
because  the  original  tenure  was  founded  on  wrong ; 
and  so  is  all  slavery,  all  West  Indian  slavary  at  least, 
most  certainly. 
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V. — TO    REV.    J.    TUCKER 

Laleham,  August  22,  1825. 
...  I  got  no  books  of  any  consequence,  nor  die 
I  learn  anything  except  that  general  notion  of  the 
climate,  scenery,  and  manners  of  the  country  which 
can  only  be  gained  by  actual  observation.  We  crossed 
the  Tiber,  a  little  beyond  Perugia,  where  it  was  a  most 
miserable  ditch  with  hardly  water  enough  to  turn  a 
mill ;  indeed,  most  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
Apennines  were  altogether  dried  up,  and  the  dry  and 
thirsty  appearance  of  everything  was  truly  oriental. 
The  flowers  were  a  great  delight  to  me,  and  it  was  very 
beautiful  to  see  the  hedges  full  of  the  pomegranate 
in  full  flower :  the  bright  scarlet  blossom  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly ornamental,  to  say  nothing  of  one's  associations 
with  the  fruit.  What  we  call  the  Spanish  broom  of 
our  gardens  is  the  common  wild  broom  of  the  Apennines, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  so  beautiful  as  our  own.  The 
fig  trees  are  most  luxuriant,  but  not  more  so  than  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  I  got  tired  of  the  continual 
occurrence  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  olives,  instead  of  large 
forest  trees.  The  vale  of  Florence  looks  quite  poor 
and  dull  in  comparison  of  our  rich  valleys,  from  the 
total  want  of  timber;  and  in  Florence  itself  there  is 
not  a  tree.  How  miserably  inferior  to  Oxford  is 
Florence  altogether,  both  within  and  as  seen  from  a 
distance.  In  short,  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  any 
place  in  my  life.  My  favourite  towns  were  Genoa, 
Milan,  and  Verona.  The  situation  of  the  latter  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  almost  encircled,  like 
Durham,  by  a  full  and  rapid  river,  the  Adige,  was 
very  delightful.  Tell  me  any  news  you  can  think  of, 
remembering  that  two  months  in  the  summer  are  a 
gap  in  my  knowledge,  as  I  never  saw  a  single  newspaper 
during  my  absence.  Specially  send  me  a  full  account 
of  yourself  and  your  sisters,  and  the  Kebles  if  you 
know  aught   of   them.     How   pure  and  beautiful   was 
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J.  Keble's  article  on  Sacred  Poetry  in  the  Quarterly ! 
and  how  glad  am  I  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  write 
it  !  It  seemed  to  me  to  sanctify  in  a  manner  the  whole 
Number.  Mine  on  the  early  Roman  History  was 
slightly  altered  by  Coleridge  here  and  there,  so  that 
I  am  not  quite  responsible  for  all  of  it. 


LETTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  ELECTION 
AT  RUGBY 

VI. TO    REV.    E.    HAWKINS 

Laleham,  October  21,  1827. 
I  feel  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  and  my  other 
friends  in  Oxford  for  the  kind  interest  which  you  show 
in  my  behalf,  in  wishing  to  procure  for  me  the  head- 
mastership  at  Rugby.  Of  its  being  a  great  deal  more 
lucrative  than  my  present  employment  I  have  no 
doubt ;  nor  of  its  being  in  itself  a  situation  of  more 
extensive  usefulness ;  but  I  do  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  so  in  my  hands,  and  how  far  I  am  fitted  for  the 
place  of  head-master  of  a  large  school.  ...  I  confess 
that  I  should  very  much  object  to  undertake  a  charge 
in  which  I  was  not  invested  with  pretty  full  discretion. 
According  to  my  notions  of  what  large  schools  are, 
founded  on  all  I  know,  and  all  I  have  ever  heard  of 
them,  expulsion  should  be  practised  much  oftener  than 
it  is.  Now,  I  know  that  trustees  in  general  are  averse 
to  this  plan,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
numbers  of  the  school,  and  they  regard  quantity  more 
than  quality.  In  fact,  my  opinions  on  this  point  might, 
perhaps,  generally  be  considered  as  disqualifying  me  for 
the  situation  of  master  of  a  great  school ;  yet  I  could 
not  consent  to  tolerate  much  that  I  know  is  tolerated 
generally,  and  therefore  I  should  not  like  to  enter  on 
an  office  which  I  could  not  discharge  according  to  my 
own  views  of  what  is  right.  I  do  not  believe  myself 
that  my  system  would  be,  in  fact,  a  cruel  or  a  harsh 
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one,  and  I  believe  that  with  much  care  on  the  part  of 
the  masters  it  would  be  seldom  necessary  to  proceed 
to  the  ratio  ultima ;  only  I  would  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  would  most  unscrupulously  resort  to  it,  at 
whatever  inconvenience,  where  there  was  a  perseverance 
in  any  habit  inconsistent  with  a  boy's  duties. 

VII. — TO   REV.    JOHN   TUCKER 

Laleham,  March  2. 
With  regard  to  reforms  at  Rugby,  give  me  credit,  I 
must  beg  of  you,  for  a  most  sincere  desire  to  make  it  a 
place  of  Christian  education.  At  the  same  time  my 
object  will  be,  if  possible,  to  form  Christian  men, 
for  Christian  boys  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  make ;  I 
mean  that,  from  the  natural  imperfect  state  of  boyhood, 
they  are  not  susceptible  of  Christian  principles  in  their 
full  development  upon  their  practice,  and  I  suspect 
that  a  low  standard  of  morals  in  many  respects  must 
be  tolerated  amongst  them,  as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale 
in  what  I  consider  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race.* 
But  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and  I 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  undertake  the  business, 
if  I  did  not  trust  that  much  might  be  done.  Our 
impressions  of  the  exterior  of  everything  that  we  saw 
during  our  visit  to  Dr.  Wooll  in  January  were  very 
favourable  ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  anticipate  a  great 
many  difficulties  in  the  management  of  affairs,  before 
they  can  be  brought  into  good  train.  But  both  M. 
and  myself,  I  think,  are  well  inclined  to  commence 
our  work,  and  if  my  health  and  strength  be  spared  me, 
I  certainly  feel  that  in  no  situation  could  I  have  the 
prospect  of  employment  so  congenial  to  my  taste  and 
qualifications ;  that  is,  supposing  always  that  I  find 
that   I  can  manage  the  change  from  older  pupils  to  a 

*  See  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  440.  His  later  sermons  and  letters 
seem  to  indicate  that  subsequently  this  opinion  would  not  have 
been  expressed  quite  so  strongly. 
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school.  Your  account  of  yourself  was  most  delightful : 
my  life  for  some  years  has  been  one  of  great  happiness, 
but  I  fear  not  of  happiness  so  safe  and  permitted.  I 
am  hurried  on  too  fast  in  the  round  of  duties  and 
of  domestic  enjoyments,  and  I  greatly  feel  the  need, 
and  shall  do  so  even  more  at  Rugby,  unless  I  take 
heed  in  time,  of  stopping  to  consider  my  ways,  and 
to  recognise  my  own  infinite  weakness  and  unworthiness. 
I  have  read  the  "Letters  on  the  Church,"  and  reviewed 
them  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  September,  1826, 
if  you  care  to  know  what  I  think  of  them.  I  think 
that  any  discussion  on  church  matters  must  do  good, 
if  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  reform  ;  for  any  change, 
such   as   is   within   any   human   calculation,    would   be 

an  improvement.     What  might  not do  if  he  would 

set  himself  to  work  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  to 
patch  up  this  hole  or  that,  but  to  recast  the  whole 
corrupt  system,  which  in  many  points  stands  just  as 
it  did  in  the  worst  times  of  popery,  only  reading  "  King  " 
or  "Aristocracy"  in  the  place  of  "Pope." 


CHAPTER    III 

SCHOOL    LIFE   AT   RUGBY 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  any  chronological  details 
of  a  life  so  necessarily  monotonous  as  that  of  the 
head-master  of  a  public  school,  and  it  is  accordingly 
only  intended  to  describe  the  general  system  which 
Dr.  Arnold  pursued  during  the  fourteen  years  he  was 
at  Rugby.  Yet  some  apology  may  seem  to  be  due 
for  the  length  of  a  chapter  which  to  the  general  reader 
must  be  comparatively  deficient  in  interest.  Something 
must,  indeed,  be  forgiven  to  the  natural  inclination  to 
dwell   on   those   recollections  of  his  life   which  to   his 
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pupils  are  the  most  lively  and  the  most  recent — some- 
thing to  the  almost  unconscious  tendency  to  magnify 
those  scenes  which  are  most  nearly  connected  with 
what  is  most  endeared  to  oneself.  But  independently 
of  any  local  or  personal  considerations,  it  has  been  felt 
that  if  any  part  of  Dr.  Arnold's  work  deserved  special 
mention,  it  was  his  work  at  Rugby ;  and  that  if  it  was 
to  be  of  any  use  to  those  of  his  own  profession  who 
would  take  any  interest  in  it,  it  could  only  be  made  so 
by  a  full  and  minute  account. 

Those  who  look  back  upon  the  state  of  English 
education  in  the  year  1827  must  remember  how  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  institutions  which 
had  begun  in  many  quarters  to  display  itself  had  already 
directed  considerable  attention  to  the  condition  of 
public  schools.  The  range  of  classical  reading,  in 
itself  confined,  and  with  no  admixture  of  other  informa- 
tion, had  been  subject  to  vehement  attacks  from  the 
Liberal  party  generally,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
narrowness  and  inutility.  And  the  more  undoubted 
evil  of  the  absence  of  systematic  attempts  to  give  a 
more  directly  Christian  character  to  what  constituted 
the  education  of  the  whole  English  gentry  was  becoming 
more  and  more  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  religious  men, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this — Wilberforce,  for  example,  and  Bowdler — had 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  it.  A  complete  reformation 
or  a  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  system  seemed 
to  many  persons  sooner  or  later  to  be  inevitable.  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  making  the  first  step,  where  the 
alleged  objection  to  alteration  was  its  impracticability, 
was  not  to  be  easily  surmounted.  The  mere  resistance 
to  change  which  clings  to  old  institutions  was  in  itself 
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a  considerable  obstacle,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  public  schools,  from  the  nature  of  their  constitution, 
in  the  first  instance  almost  insuperable ;  and  whether 
amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  existing  system, 
or  those  who  were  most  vehemently  opposed  to  it,  for 
opposite  but  obvious  reasons,  it  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  a  man  who  would  attempt, 
or  if  he  attempted,  carry  through,  any  extensive  im- 
provement. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  elected 
head-master  of  a  school  which,  whilst  it  presented  a 
fair  average  specimen  of  the  public  schools  at  that  time, 
yet  by  its  constitution  imposed  fewer  shackles  on  its 
head,  and  offered  a  more  open  field  for  alteration  than 
was  the  case  at  least  with  Eton  or  Winchester.  The 
post  itself,  in  spite  of  the  publicity,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  formality,  which  it  entailed  upon  him,  was  in 
many  respects  remarkably  suited  to  his  natural  tastes  : 
to  his  iove  of  tuition,  which  had  now  grown  so  strongly 
upon  him,  that  he  declared  sometimes  that  he  could 
hardly  live  without  such  employment;  to  the  vigour 
and  spirits  which  fitted  him  rather  to  deal  with  the 
young  than  the  old;  to  the  desire  of  carrying  out  his 
favourite  ideas  of  uniting  things  secular  with  things 
spiritual,  and  of  introducing  the  highest  principles  of 
action  into  regions  comparatively  uncongenial  to  their 
reception. 

Even  his  general  interest  in  public  matters  was  not 
without  its  use  in  his  new  station.  Many,  indeed,  both 
of  his  admirers  and  of  his  opponents,  used  to  lament 
that  a  man  with  such  views  and  pursuits  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  situation.  "  What  a  pity,"  it  was  said  on  the 
one  hand,  "  that  a  man  fit  to  be  a  statesman  should  be 
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employed  in  teaching  schoolboys  !  "  "  What  a  shame," 
it  was  said  on  the  other  hand,  "that  the  head-master 
of  Rugby  should  be  employed  in  writing  essays  and 
pamphlets !  "  But  even  had  there  been  no  connection 
between  the  two  spheres  of  his  interest,  and  had  the 
inconvenience  resulting  from  his  public  prominence 
been  far  greater  than  it  was,  it  would  have  been  the 
necessary  price  of  having  him  at  all  in  that  place. 
He  would  not  have  been  himself  had  he  not  felt  and 
written  as  he  did,  and  he  could  not  have  endured 
to  live  under  the  grievance  of  remaining  silent  on 
subjects  on  which  he  believed  it  to  be  his  most  sacred 
duty  to  speak  what  he  thought. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  one  sphere  played  into  the 
other.  Whatever  labour  he  bestowed  on  his  literary 
works  was  only  part  of  that  constant  progress  of  self- 
education  which  he  thought  essential  to  the  right 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  Whatever  interest 
he  felt  in  the  struggles  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
world  reacted  on  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  invested 
it  in  his  eyes  with  a  new  importance.  When  he  thought 
of  the  social  evils  of  the  country,  it  awakened  a  corre- 
sponding desire  to  check  the  thoughtless  waste  and 
selfishness  of  schoolboys;  a  corresponding  sense  of 
the  aggravation  of  those  evils  by  the  insolence  and  want 
of  sympathy  too  frequently  shown  by  the  children  of 
the  wealthier  classes  towards  the  lower  orders ;  a 
corresponding  desire  that  they  should  there  imbibe 
the  first  principles  of  reverence  to  law  and  regard  for 
the  poor  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  seemed  to  him 
so  little  to  encourage.  When  he  thought  of  the  evils 
of  the  Church,  he  would  "turn  from  the  thought  of 
the  general  temple  in  ruins,  and  see  whether  they  could 
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not,  within  the  walls  of  their  own  little  particular 
congregation,"  endeavour  to  realise  what  he  believed 
to  be  its  true  idea;  "what  use  they  could  make  of  the 
vestiges  of  it  still  left  amongst  themselves — common 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  common  prayer,  and  the 
Communion"  (Serm.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  266,  316).  Thus, 
"whatever  of  striking  good  or  evil  happened  in  any 
part  of  the  wide  range  of  English  dominion "  brought 
to  his  thoughts  "  on  what  important  scenes  some  of  his 
own  scholars  might  be  called  upon  to  enter;"  "whatever 
new  and  important  things  took  place  in  the  world  of 
thought"  suggested  the  hope  "that  they,  when  they 
went  forth  amidst  the  strifes  of  tongues  and  of  minds, 
might  be  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  power" 
(Serm.,  vol.  v.,  p.  405).  And  even  in  the  details  of  the 
school  it  would  be  curious  to  trace  how  he  recognised 
in  the  peculiar  vices  of  boys  the  same  evils  which,  when 
full  grown,  became  the  source  of  so  much  social  mischief; 
how  he  governed  the  school  precisely  on  the  same 
principles  as  he  would  have  governed  a  great  empire  ; 
how  constantly,  to  his  own  mind  or  to  his  scholars,  he 
exemplified  the  highest  truths  of  theology  and  philosophy 
in  the  simplest  relations  of  the  boys  towards  each  other 
or  towards  him. 

In  entering  upon  his  office  he  met  with  difficulties, 
many  of  which  have  since  passed  away,  but  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  points  are  here  dealt  upon 
that  have  now  ceased  to  be  important,  but  were  by  no 
means  insignificant  or  obvious  when  he  came  to  Rugby. 
Nor  did  his  system  at  once  attain  its  full  maturity.  He 
was  a  long  time  feeling  his  way  amongst  the  various 
institutions  which  he  formed  or  invented  :  he  was 
constantly  striving  after  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection, 

5 
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which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  never  attained.  To 
the  improvements  which,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  take 
place  in  other  schools — to  those  at  Harrow,  under  his 
friend  Dr.  Longley,  and  to  those  at  Winchester,  under 
Dr.  Moberly,  to  which  he  alluded  in  one  of  his  later 
sermons  (vol.  v.,  p.  150) — he  often  looked  as  models 
for  himself.  To  suggestions  from  persons  very  much 
younger  than  himself,  not  unfrequently  from  his  former 
pupils,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  reading,  or  to 
alterations  in  his  manner  of  preaching,  or  to  points  of 
discipline,  he  would  often  listen  with  the  greatest 
deference.  His  own  mind  was  constantly  devising  new 
measures  for  carrying  out  his  several  views.  "The 
school,"  he  said,  on  first  coming,  "is  quite  enough  to 
employ  any  man's  love  of  reform ;  and  it  is  much 
pleasanter  to  think  of  evils  which  you  may  yourself 
hope  to  relieve  than  those  with  regard  to  which  you  can 
give  nothing  but  vain  wishes  and  opinions."  "  There  is 
enough  of  Toryism  in  my  nature,"  he  said,  on  evils 
being  mentioned  to  him  in  the  place,  "to  make  me 
very  opt  to  sleep  contentedly  over  things  as  they  are, 
and  therefore  I  hold  it  to  be  most  true  kindness  when 
any  one  directs  my  attention  to  points  in  the  school 
which  are  alleged  to  be  going  on  ill." 

The  perpetual  succession  of  changes  which  resulted 
from  this  was  by  many  objected  to  as  excessive,  and 
calculated  to  endanger  the  stability  of  his  whole  system. 
"  He  wakes  every  morning,"  it  was  said  of  him,  "  with 
the  impression  that  everything  is  an  open  question." 
But  rapid  as  might  be  the  alterations  to  which  the 
details  of  his  system  were  subjected,  the  general 
principles  remained  fixed.  The  unwillingness  which 
he  had,  even  in  common  life,  to  act  in  any  individual 
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case  without  some  general  law  to  which  he  might  refer 
it,  ran  through  everything,  and  at  times  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  he  invented  universal  rules  with  the  express 
object  of  meeting  particular  cases.  Still,  if  in  smaller 
matters  this  gave  an  occasional  impression  of  fancifulness 
or  inconsistency,  it  was,  in  greater  matters,  one  chief 
cause  of  the  confidence  which  he  inspired.  Amidst 
all  the  plans  that  came  before  him,  he  felt,  and  he 
made  others  feel,  that  whatever  might  be  the  merits 
of  the  particular  question  at  issue,  there  were  principles 
behind  which  lay  far  more  deeply  seated  than  any 
mere  question  of  school  government,  which  he  was 
ready  to  carry  through  at  whatever  cost,  and  from 
which  no  argument  or  menace  could  move  him. 

Of  the  mere  external  administration  of  the  school 
little  need  here  be  said.  Many  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  were  alike  provoked  and  subdued  by  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  character.  The  vehemence 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  a  contest  against  evil, 
and  the  confidence  with  which  he  assailed  it,  though 
it  carried  him  through  perplexities  to  which  a  more 
cautious  man  would  have  yielded,  led  him  to  disregard 
interests  and  opinions  which  a  less  earnest  or  a  less 
sanguine  reformer  would  have  treated  with  greater 
consideration.  His  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity 
and  his  contempt  for  worldly  advantage  sometimes  led 
him  to  require  from  others  more  than  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  them,  and  to  adopt  measures  which 
the  world  at  large  was  sure  to  misinterpret ;  yet  these 
very  qualities,  in  proportion  as  they  became  more 
appreciated,  ultimately  secured  for  him  a  confidence 
beyond  what  could  have  been  gained  by  the  most 
deliberate    circumspection.       But    whatever    were    the 
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temporary  exasperations  and  excitements  thus  produced 
in  his  dealings  with  others,  they  were  gradually  removed 
by  the  increasing  control  over  himself  and  his  work 
which  he  acquired  in  later  years.  The  readiness  which 
he  showed  to  acknowledge  a  fault  when  once  convinced 
of  it,  as  well  as  to  persevere  in  kindness  even  when  he 
thought  himself  injured,  succeeded  in  healing  breaches 
which,  with  a  less  forgiving  or  less  honest  temper,  would 
have  been  irreparable.  His  union  of  firmness  with 
tenderness  had  the  same  effect  in  the  settlement  of 
some  of  the  perplexities  of  his  office,  which  in  others 
would  have  resulted  from  art  and  management ;  and 
even  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster  cannot  be  properly 
appreciated  without  remembering  how,  in  the  end  of 
his  career,  he  rallied  round  him  the  public  feeling, 
which  in  its  beginning  and  middle,  as  will  appear  further 
on,  had  been  so  widely  estranged  from  him. 

With  regard  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  entirely 
amicable  as  were  his  usual  relations  with  them,  and 
grateful  as  he  felt  to  them  for  their  active  support  and 
personal  friendliness,  he  from  the  first  maintained  that 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  school  he  must  be  com- 
pletely independent,  and  that  their  remedy,  if  they  were 
dissatisfied,  was  not  interference,  but  dismissal.  On 
this  condition  he  took  the  post,  and  any  attempt  to 
control  either  his  administration  of  the  school  or  his 
own  private  occupations  he  felt  bound  to  resist  "  as  a 
duty,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  the  master  of  every  foundation  school  in 
England." 

Of  his  intercourse  with  the  assistant  masters  it  is  for 
obvious  reasons  impossible  to  speak  with  that  detail 
which  the  subject  deserves.     But  though  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  his  colleagues  was  necessarily  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  activity  and  vigour  of  his  own  character, 
it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  following  account, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
means  of  administration  or  as  an  instance  of  the  power- 
ful influence  he  exercised  over  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  close  contact.  It  was  one  of  his  main 
objects  to  increase  in  all  possible  ways  their  importance 
and  their  interest  in  the  place.  "  Nothing  delights  me 
more,"  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  reputation  enjoyed 
by  one  of  his  colleagues,  "  than  to  think  that  boys  are 
sent  here  for  his  sake  rather  than  for  mine."  In  matters 
of  school  discipline  he  seldom  or  never  acted  without 
consulting  them.  Every  three  weeks  a  council  was  held, 
in  which  all  school  matters  were  discussed,  and  in  which 
every  one  was  free  to  express  his  opinion,  or  propose 
any  measure  not  in  contradiction  to  any  fundamental 
principle  of  school  administration,  and  in  which  it  would 
not  unfrequently  happen  that  he  himself  was  opposed 
and  outvoted.  He  was  anxious  that  they,  like  himself, 
should  have  time  to  read  for  their  own  improvement, 
and  he  was  also  glad  to  encourage  any  occasional  help 
that  they  might  render  to  the  neighbouring  clergy  ;  but 
from  the  first  he  maintained  that  the  school  business 
was  to  occupy  their  main  and  undivided  interest.  The 
practice,  which  owing  to  their  lower  salaries  had  before 
prevailed,  of  uniting  some  parochial  cure  with  their 
school  duties,  was  entirely  abolished,  and  the  boarding- 
houses,  as  they  respectively  became  vacant,  he  placed 
exclusively  under  their  care.  The  connexion  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  masters  and  the  boys  in  the  several 
houses  he  laboured  to  strengthen  by  opening  in  various 
ways  means  for  friendly  communication  between  them; — 
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every  house  was  thus  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  school.  On  the  one  hand,  every  master  was 
to  have,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  each  a  horse  of  his  own 
to  ride,"  independent  of  the  "  mere  phantasmagoria  of 
boys  "  passing  successively  through  their  respective  forms; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  boys  would  thus  have  some 
one  at  hand  to  consult  in  difficulties,  to  explain  their 
case  if  they  got  into  trouble  with  the  head-master  or 
the  other  masters,  to  send  a  report  *  of  their  characters 
home,  to  prepare  them  for  confirmation,  and  in  general 
to  stand  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor  to  his  flock. 
"No  parochial  ministry,"  he  would  say  to  them,  "can 
be  more  properly  a  cure  of  souls  than  yours  ; "  and 
though,  where  it  might  happen  that  the  masters  were 
laymen,  no  difference  was  made  between  their  duties 
to  their  boys  and  those  of  others,  yet  he  was  anxious, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  they  should  be  ordained  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  procured  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
a  recognition  of  their  situations  as  titles  for  orders. 
Whatever,  in  short,  he  was  in  his  own  department,  he 
wished  them  to  be  in  theirs  ;  whatever  he  felt  about 
his  superintendence  of  the  whole  school,  he  wished  them 
to  feel  about  that  part  of  it  especially  committed  to 
them.  It  was  an  increasing  delight  to  him  to  inspire 
them  with  general  views  of  education  and  of  life,  by 
which  he  was  himself  so  fully  possessed ;  and  the  bond 
thus  gradually  formed,  especially  when  in  his  later  time 
several  of  those  who  had  been  his  pupils  became  his 

*  This  practice,  which  he  first  introduced  at  the  end  of  each 
half-year,  afterwards  became  monthly.  He  himself  used  latterly 
to  write  besides  every  half-year  to  the  parents  of  every  boy  in  his 
own  form :  shortly,  if  the  boy's  character  was  good ;  at  con- 
siderable length,  if  he  had  cause  of  complaint. 
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colleagues,  grew  deeper  and  stronger  with  each  suc- 
cessive year  that  they  passed  in  the  place.  Out  of  his 
own  family  there  was  no  circle  of  which  he  was  so 
completely  the  animating  principle  as  amonyst  those 
who  co-operated  with  him  in  the  great  practical  work 
of  his  life  ;  none  in  which  his  loss  was  more  keenly 
felt  to  be  irreparable  or  his  example  more  instinctively 
regarded  as  a  living  spring  of  action  and  a  source  of 
solemn  responsibility  than  amongst  those  who  were 
called  to  continue  their  labours  in  the  sphere  and  on 
the  scene  which  had  been  ennobled  to  them  by  his 
counsels  and  his  presence.* 

But  whatever  interest  attaches  to  the  more  external 
circumstances  of  his  administration,  and  to  his  relations 
with   others   who   were   concerned   in   it,    is   of  course 

*  His  views  will  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  the  two  following 
letters  : 

LETTER   OF    INQUIRY    FOR   A    MASTER 

.  .  .  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man, an  active  man,  and  one  who  has  common  sense  and  under- 
stands boys.  I  do  not  so  much  care  about  scholarship,  as  he 
will  have  immediately  under  him  the  lowest  forms  in  the  school  ; 
but  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  I  do  care  about  it  very  much,  because 
his  pupils  may  be  in  the  highest  forms  ;  and  besides,  I  think  that 
even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a  man  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I 
prefer  activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholar- 
ship ;  for  the  one  may  be  acquired  far  more  easily  than  the  other. 
I  should  wish  it  also  to  be  understood  that  the  new  master  may 
be  called  upon  to  take  boarders  in  his  house,  it  being  my  intention 
for  the  future  to  require  this  of  all  masters  as  I  see  occasion, 
that  so  in  time  the  boarding-houses  may  die  a  natural  death.  .  .  . 
With  this  to  offer,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  look  rather  high  for 
the  man  whom  I  fix  upon,  and  it  is  my  great  object  to  get  here 
a  society   of  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and   active  men,   who   may 
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centred  in  his  own  personal  government  of  the  boys. 
The  natural  effect  of  his  concentration  of  interest  on 
what  he  used  to  call  "  our  great  self,"  the  school, 
was  that  the  separate  existence  of  the  school  was  in 
return  almost  merged  in  him.  This  was  not  indeed 
his  own  intention,  but  it  was  precisely  because  he  thought 
so  much  of  the  institution  and  so  little  of  himself  that, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  make  it  work  independently 
of  any  personal  influence  of  his  own,  it  became  so 
thoroughly  dependent  upon  him,  and  so  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  his  spirit.  From  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  whatever  defects  it  had  were  his  defects  ;  what- 
ever excellences  it  had  were  his  excellences.  It  was 
not   the   master   who   was   beloved   or  disliked  for  the 

permanently  keep  up  the  character  of  the  school,  and  make  it 
vile  damnum  if  I  were  to  break  my  neck  to-morrow.   .   .   . 

LETTER    TO   A    MASTER   ON    HIS    APPOINTMENT 

.  .  .  The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to  the  due 
performance  of  a  master's  duties  here  may  in  brief  be  expressed 
as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman — that  a  man  should 
enter  upon  his  business  not  k<  iraptyyov,  but  as  a  substantive  and 
most  important  duty  ;  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  it  as  the 
especial  branch  of  the  ministerial  calling  which  he  has  chosen 
to  follow — that  belonging  to  a  great  public  institution,  and 
standing  in  a  public  and  conspicuous  situation,  he  should  study 
things  "lovely  and  of  good  report;"  that  is,  that  he  should  be 
public-spirited,  liberal,  and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest, 
honour,  and  general  respectability  and  distinction  of  the  society 
which  he  has  joined ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigour 
of  mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  persist  in  adding  to  his 
own  stores  without  neglecting  the  full  improvement  of  those  whom 
he  is  teaching.  I  think  our  masterships  here  offer  a  noble  field 
of  duty,  and  I  would  not  bestow  them  on  any  one  who  I  thought 
would  undertake  them  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  our 
system  heart  and  hand. 
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sake  of  the  school,  but  the  school  which  was  beloved 
or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  master.  Whatever 
peculiarity  of  character  was  impressed  on  the  scholars 
whom  it  sent  forth  was  derived  not  from  the  genius 
of  the  place,  but  from  the  genius  of  the  man.  Through- 
out, whether  in  the  school  itself  or  in  its  after  effects, 
the  one  image  that  we  have  before  us  is  not  Rugby, 
but  Arnold. 

What  was  his  great  object  has  already  appeared  from 
his  letters  ;  namely,  the  hope  of  making  the  school  a 
place  of  really  Christian  education.  These  words  in 
his  mouth  meant  something  very  different  from  the 
general  professions  which  every  good  teacher  must  be 
supposed  to  make,  and  which  no  teacher  even  in  the 
worst  times  of  English  education  could  have  openly 
ventured  to  disclaim  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  so  to 
explain  them  as  that  they  shall  not  seem  to  exceed  or 
fall  short  of  the  truth.  It  was  not  an  attempt  merely 
to  give  more  theological  instruction  or  to  introduce 
sacred  words  into  school  admonitions  ;  there  may  have 
been  some  occasions  for  religious  advice  that  might  have 
been  turned  to  more  advantage,  some  religious  practices 
which  might  have  been  more  constantly  or  effectually 
encouraged.  His  design  arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
his  office  :  the  relation  of  an  instructor  to  his  pupils  was 
to  him,  like  all  the  other  relations  of  human  life,  only  in 
a  healthy  state  when  subordinate  to  their  common 
relation  to  God.  The  idea  of  a  Christian  school,  again, 
was  to  him  the  natural  result,  so  to  speak,  of  the  very 
idea  of  a  school  in  itself:  exactly  as  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  State  seemed  to  him  to  be  involved  in  the 
very  idea  of  a  State  itself.  The  intellectual  training  was 
not  for  a  moment  underrated,  and  the  machinery  of  the 
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school  was  left  to  have  its  own  way.  But  he  looked 
upon  the  whole  as  bearing  on  the  advancement  of  the 
one  end  of  all  instruction  and  education  :  the  boys  were 
still  treated  as  schoolboys,  but  as  schoolboys  who  must 
grow  up  to  be  Christian  men ;  whose  age  did  not 
prevent  their  faults  from  being  sins  or  their  excel- 
lences from  being  noble  and  Christian  virtues ;  whose 
situation  did  not  of  itself  make  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  their  daily  lives  an  impracticable 
vision. 

His  education,  in  short,  it  was  once  observed  amidst 
the  vehement  outcry  by  which  he  used  to  be  assailed, 
"  was  not  (according  to  the  popular  phrase)  based  upon 
religion,  but  was  itself  religious."  It  was  this  chiefly 
which  gave  a  oneness  to  his  work  amidst  a  great  variety 
of  means  and  occupations,  and  a  steadiness  to  the 
general  system  amidst  its  almost  unceasing  change.  It 
was  this  which  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  one  part  of 
his  work  from  another,  and  which  often  made  it  im- 
possible for  his  pupils  to  say  in  after  life,  of  much  that 
had  influenced  them,  whether  they  had  derived  it  from 
what  was  spoken  in  school,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  private. 
And,  therefore,  when  either  in  direct  religious  teaching 
or  on  particular  occasions,  Christian  principles  were 
expressly  introduced  by  him,  they  had  not  the  appearance 
of  a  rhetorical  flourish  or  of  a  temporary  appeal  to  the 
feelings ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  what  was  constantly  implied :  it  was  felt  that 
he  had  the  power,  in  which  so  many  teachers  have  been 
deficient,  of  saying  what  he  did  mean  and  of  not  saying 
what  he  did  not  mean, — the  power  of  doing  what  was 
right,  and  speaking  what  was  true,  and  thinking  what 
was   good,    independently  of  any   professional   or  con- 
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ventional  notions   that  so  to  act,   speak,   or  think   was 
becoming  or  expedient. 

It  was  not  merely  an  abstract  school,  but  an  English 
public  school,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  sphere  in 
which  this  was  to  be  effected.  There  was  something  to 
him  at  the  very  outset  full  of  interest  in  a  great  place  of 
national  education  such  as  he  considered  a  public 
school  to  be. 

This  feeling  of  itself  dictated  the  preservation  of  the 
old  school  constitution  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and 
he  was  very  careful  not  to  break  through  any  customs 
which  connected  the  institution,  however  slightly,  with 
the  past.  But  in  this  constitution  there  were  peculiarities 
of  far  greater  importance  in  his  eyes  for  good  or  evil 
than  any  mere  imaginative  associations  ;  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  English  public  school  system 
from  almost  every  other  system  of  education  in  Europe, 
and  which  are  all  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  boys  are  left  for  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  form 
an  independent  society  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
influence  that  they  exercise  over  each  other  is  far  greater 
than  can  possibly  be  exercised  by  the  masters,  even  if 
multiplied  greatly  beyond  their  present  number. 

How  keenly  he  felt  the  evils  resulting  from  this 
system,  and  the  difficulty  of  communicating  to  it  a  really 
Christian  character,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  twelfth  sermon  in  his  second  volume,  in 
which  he  unfolded,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the 
causes  which  had  led  good  men  to  declare  that  "  public 
schools  are  the  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice ; "  or  the 
three  sermons  on  Christian  Schools,  in  his  fifth  volume, 
in  which,  with  the  added  experience  of  ten  years,  he 
analysed  the  six  evils  by  which  he  "  supposed  that  great 
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schools  were  likely  to  be  corrupted,  and  to  be  changed 
from  the  likeness  of  God's  temple  to  that  of  a  den  of 
thieves  "  ( vol.  v.,  p.   74). 

Sometimes  he  would  be  led  to  doubt  whether  it  were 
really  compatible  with  the  highest  principles  of  education ; 
sometimes  he  would  seem  to  have  an  earnest  and  almost 
impatient  desire  to  free  himself  from  it.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  always  on  a  reformation,  not  on  an  over- 
throw, of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  school  that  he 
endeavoured  to  act.  "  Another  system,"  he  said,  "  may 
be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed  in  this  system,  and 
am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it." 

With  his  usual  undoubting  confidence  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  general  law  of  Providence,  he  based 
his  whole  management  of  the  school  on  his  early  formed 
and  yearly  increasing  conviction  that  what  he  had  to  look 
for,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  was  not  performance, 
but  promise  ;  that  the  very  freedom  and  independence 
of  school  life,  which  in  itself  he  thought  so  dangerous, 
might  be  made  the  best  preparation  for  Christain  man- 
hood ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  his  scholars 
the  principle  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  training  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race  itself.* 
He  shrank  from  pressing  on  the  conscience  of  boys  rules 
of  action  which  he  felt  they  were  not  yet  able  to  bear, 
and  from  enforcing  actions  which,  though  right  in  them- 
selves, would  in  boys  be  performed  from  wrong  motives. 
Keenly  as  he  felt  the  risk  and  fatal  consequences  of  the 
failure  of  this  trial,  still  it  was  his  great,  sometimes  his 
only,  support  to  believe  that  "  the  character  is  braced 
amid  such  scenes  to  a  greater  beauty  and  firmness  than 
it  ever  can  attain  without  enduring  and  witnessing  them. 

*  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  440. 
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Our  work  here  would  be  absolutely  unendurable,  if  we 
did  not  bear  in  mind  that  we  should  look  forward  as 
well  as  backward — if  we  did  not  remember  that  "the 
victory  of  fallen  man  lies  not  in  innocence  but  in  tried 
virtue"  {Serm.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  7).  "I  hold  fast,"  he  said, 
"  to  the  great  truth  that  '  blessed  is  he  that  overcometh ; ' " 
and  he  writes  in  1837  :  "  Of  all  the  painful  things  con- 
nected with  my  employment,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  grief 
of  seeing  a  boy  come  to  school  innocent  and  promising, 
and  tracing  the  corruption  of  his  character  from  the 
influence  of  the  temptations  around  him  in  the  very  place 
which  ought  to  have  strengthened  and  improved  it. 
But  in  most  cases  those  who  come  with  a  character  of 
positive  good  are  benefited ;  it  is  the  neutral  and 
indecisive  characters  which  are  apt  to  be  decided  for 
evil  by  schools,  as  they  would  be,  in  fact,  by  any  other 
temptation." 

But  this  very  feeling  led  him  with  the  greater  eagerness 
to  catch  at  every  means  by  which  the  trial  might  be 
shortened  or  alleviated.  "  Can  the  change  from  child- 
hood to  manhood  be  hastened  without  prematurely 
exhausting  the  faculties  of  body  or  mind?"  {Serm., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  19)  was  one  of  the  chief  questions  on  which 
his  mind  was  constantly  at  work,  and  which  in  the 
judgment  of  some  he  was  disposed  to  answer  too  readily 
in  the  affirmative.  It  was  with  the  elder  boys,  of  course, 
that  he  chiefly  acted  on  this  principle,  but  with  all 
above  the  very  young  ones  he  trusted  to  it  more  or 
less.  Firmly  as  he  believed  that  a  time  of  trial  was 
inevitable,  he  believed  no  less  firmly  that  it  might  be 
passed  at  public  schools  sooner  than  under  other 
circumstances ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  disliked  the 
assumption  of  a  false  manliness  in  boys  was  his  desire 
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to  cultivate  in  them  true  manliness,  as  the  only  step 
to  something  higher,  and  to  dwell  on  earnest  principle 
and  moral  thoughtfulness  as  the  great  and  distinguishing 
mark  between  good  and  evil.*  Hence  his  wish  that 
as  much  as  possible  should  be  done  by  the  boys,  and 
nothing  for  them  ;  hence  arose  his  practice,  in  which 
his  own  delicacy  of  feeling  and  uprightness  of  purpose 
powerfully  assisted  him,  of  treating  the  boys  as  gentle- 
men and  reasonable  beings,  of  making  them  respect 
themselves  by  the  mere  respect  he  showed  to  them ; 
of  showing  that  he  appealed  and  trusted  to  their  own 
common  sense  and  conscience.  Lying,  for  example, 
to  the  masters,  he  made  a  great  moral  offence ;  placing 
implicit  confidence  in  a  boy's  assertion,  and  then,  if 
a  falsehood  was  discovered,  punishing  it  severely, — in 
the  upper  part  of  the  school,  when  persisted  in,  with 
expulsion.  Even  with  the  lower  forms  he  never  seemed 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  boys  ;  and  in  the  higher  forms 
any  attempt  at  further  proof  of  an  assertion  was 
immediately  checked  :  "  If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite 
enough — of  course  I  believe  your  word  ;  "  and  there  grew 
up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that  "  it  was  a 
shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he  always  believes  one." 

Perhaps  the  liveliest  representation  of  this  general 
spirit,  as  distinguished  from  its  exemplification  in 
particular  parts  of  the  discipline  and  instruction,  would 
be  formed  by  recalling  his  manner  as  he  appeared  in 
the  great  school,  where  the  boys  used  to  meet  when 
the  whole  school  was  assembled  collectively,  and  not 
in  its  different  forms  or  classes.  Then,  whether  on  his 
usual  entrance  every  morning  to  prayers  before  the  first 
lesson,  or  on  the  more  special  emergencies  which  might 
*  See  Serrn.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  99. 
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require  his  presence,  he  seemed  to  stand  before  them, 
not  merely  as  the  head-master,  but  as  the  representative 
of  the  school.  There  he  spoke  to  them  as  members 
together  with  himself  of  the  same  great  institution, 
whose  character  and  reputation  they  had  to  sustain  as 
well  as  he.  He  would  dwell  on  the  satisfaction  he 
had  in  being  head  of  a  society  where  noble  and 
honourable  feelings  were  encouraged,  or  on  the  disgrace 
which  he  felt  in  hearing  of  acts  of  disorder  or  violence 
such  as  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  would  render 
them  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country ;  or  again, 
on  the  trust  which  he  placed  in  their  honour  as  gentle- 
men, and  the  baseness  of  any  instance  in  which  it  was 
abused.  "  Is  this  a  Christian  school  ?  "  he  indignantly 
asked  at  the  end  of  one  of  those  addresses  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  an  extensive  display  of  bad  feeling 
amongst  the  boys ;  and  then  added  :  "  I  cannot  remain 
here  if  all  is  to  be  carried  on  by  constraint  and  force ; 
if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a  gaoler,  I  will  resign  my  office 
at  once."  And  few  scenes  can  be  recorded  more 
characteristic  of  him  than  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  disturbance,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  send  away  several  boys,  and  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  spirit  of  discontent  which  this 
excited,  he  stood  in  his  place  before  the  assembled 
school,  and  said  :  "  It  is  ?iot  necessary  that  this  should 
be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty 
boys :  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of 
Christian  gentlemen." 

The  means  of  carrying  out  these  principles  were  of 
course  various ;  they  may,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  be  viewed  under  the  divisions  of  the 
general  discipline  of  the  school,  the  system  of  instruction, 
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the   chapel  services,  and  his  own  personal  intercourse 
and  influence. 

I.  In  considering  his  general  management  of  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  touch 
on  its  leading  features. 

i.  He  at  once  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  whole 
system  of  punishments  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school, 
"  keeping  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  and 
by  kindness  and  encouragement  attracting  the  good  and 
noble  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal."  *  As 
this  appears  more  distinctly  elsewhere,  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  it  here  ;  but  a  few  words  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  the  view  with  which,  for  the  younger  part  of 
the  school,  he  made  a  point  of  maintaining,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  old  discipline  of  public  schools. 

"  The  beau  ideal  of  school  discipline  with  regard  to 
young  boys  would  seem  to  be  this,  that,  whilst  corporal 
punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly  answering 
to  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of  boyhood, 
and  therefore  as  conveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to 
persons  in  such  a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage 
to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the  several  boys,  as 
individuals,  to  escape  from  the  natural  punishment 
of  their  age  by  rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of 
principle." 

Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained, 
but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offences,  such  as  lying, 
drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to 
inflicting  it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  practice  than 
it  would  have  been  according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down  for  it.     But  in  answer  to  the  argument  used  in  a 

*  Serm.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  106.  The  whole  sermon  is  a  full  exposition  of 
his  view. 
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liberal  journal,  that  it  was  even  for  these  offences  and 
for  this  age  degrading,  he  replied  with  characteristic 
emphasis  : 

"  I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  expression  ;  it 
originates  in  that  proud  notion  of  personal  independence 
which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian — but  essentially 
barbarian.  It  visited  Europe  with  all  the  curses  of  the 
age  of  chivalry,  and  is  threatening  us  now  with  those 
of  Jacobinism.  ...  At  an  age  when  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  true  manly  sense  of  the  degradation  of 
guilt  or  faults,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  a 
fantastic  sense  of  the  degradation  of  personal  correction  ? 
What  can  be  more  false  or  more  adverse  to  the  sim- 
plicity, sobriety,  and  humbleness  of  mind  which  are 
the  best  ornament  of  youth  and  the  best  promise  of  a 
noble  manhood  ?  "  * 

2.  But  his  object  was  of  course  far  higher  than  to 
check  particular  vices.  "What  I  want  to  see  in  the 
school,"  he  said,  "  and  what  I  cannot  find,  is  an 
abhorrence  of  evil  :  I  always  think  of  the  Psalm,  '  Neither 
doth  he  abhor  anything  that  is  evil.'  "  Amongst  all  the 
causes  which  in  his  judgment  contributed  to  the  absence 
of  this  feeling  and  to  the  moral  childishness  which  he 
considered  the  great  curse  of  public  schools,  the  chief 
seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  the  spirit  which  was  there 
encouraged  of  combination,  of  companionship,  of  ex- 
cessive deference  to  the  public  opinion  prevalent  in  the 
school.  Peculiarly  repugnant  as  this  spirit  was  at  once 
to  his  own  reverence  for  lawful  authority  and  to  his 
dislike  of  servile  submission  to  unlawful  authority  ;  fatal 
as  he  deemed  it  to  all  approach  to  sympathy  between 
himself  and  his  scholars — to  all  free  and  manly  feeling  in 

*  Miscellaneous   Works,  p.  365. 
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individual  boys — to  all  real  and  permanent  improvement 
of  the  institution  itself — it  gave  him  more  pain  when 
brought  prominently  before  him  than  any  other  evil  in 
the  school.  At  the  very  sight  of  a  knot  of  vicious  or 
careless  boys  gathered  together  round  the  great  school- 
house  fire,  "  It  makes  me  think,"  he  would  say,  "  that  I 
see  the  devil  in  the  midst  of  them."  From  first  to  last 
it  was  the  great  subject  to  which  all  his  anxiety  converged. 
No  half-year  ever  passed  without  his  preaching  upon  it — 
he  turned  it  over  and  over  in  every  possible  point  of 
view — he  dwelt  on  it  as  the  one  master-fault  of  all.  "  If 
the  spirit  of  Elijah  were  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  we  were  to  ask  him,  '  What  shall  we  do,  then  ?  '  his 
answer  would  be,  '  Fear  not,  nor  heed  one  another's 
voices,  but  fear  and  heed  the  voice  of  God  only ' " 
(MS.  Serm.  on  St.  Luke  iii.  10.     1833). 

Against  this  evil  he  felt  that  no  efforts  of  good 
individual  example  or  of  personal  sympathy  with  indi- 
vidual masters  could  act  effectually  unless  there  were 
something  to  counteract  it  constantly  amongst  the  boys 
themselves. 

"  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  "  (to  use  his  own  words) 
"  really  to  improve  public  education  would  do  well  to 
direct  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  consider  how 
there  can  be  infused  into  a  society  of  boys  such  elements 
as,  without  being  too  dissimilar  to  coalesce  thoroughly 
with  the  rest,  shall  yet  be  so  superior  as  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  whole.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
any  school  has  as  yet  fully  solved  this  problem.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  relation  of 
the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  such  as  it 
exists  in  our  great  public  schools,  there  is  to  be  found 
the  best  means  of  answering  it.     This  relation  requires 
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in  many  respects  to  be  improved  in  its  character :  some 
of  its  features  should  be  softened,  others  elevated  ;  but 
here,  and  here  only,  is  the  engine  which  can  effect  the 
end  desired  "  {Journ.  Ed.,  p.  292). 

In  other  words,  he  determined  to  use  and  to  improve 
to  the  utmost  the  existing  machinery  of  the  sixth  form 
and  of  fagging — understanding  by  the  sixth  form 
the  thirty  boys  who  composed  the  highest  class— "those 
who,  having  risen  to  the  highest  form  in  the  school, 
will  probably  be  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  strongest 
and  the  cleverest ;  and  if  the  school  be  well  ordered, 
the  most  respectable  in  appli:ation  and  general  char- 
acter : "  and  by  fagging,  "  the  power  given  by  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  school  to  the  sixth  form 
to  be  exercised  by  them  over  the  lower  boys,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  a  regular  government  amongst  the  boys 
themselves,  and  avoiding  the  evils  of  anarchy — in  other 
words,  of  the  lawless  tyranny  of  physical  strength " 
(Journ.  Ed.,  pp.   286,  287). 

In  many  points  he  took  the  institution  as  he  found 
it  and  as  he  remembered  it  at  Winchester.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  checking  bad  practices  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  masters,  the  occasional  settlement  of 
difficult  cases  of  school  government,  the  subjection  of 
brute  force  to  some  kind  of  order  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  authority,  had  been  more  or  less 
produced  under  the  old  system  both  at  Rugby  and 
elsewhere.  But  his  zeal  in  its  defence,  and  his  con- 
fident reliance  upon  it  as  the  keystone  of  his  whole 
government,  were  eminently  characteristic  of  himself. 
It  was  a  point,  moreover,  on  which  the  spirit  of  the 
age  set  strongly  and  increasingly  against  him,  on  which 
there  was  a  general  tendency  to  yield  to  the  popular 
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outcry,  and  on  which  the  clamour  that  at  one  time 
assailed  him  was  ready  to  fasten  as  a  subject  where 
all  parties  could  concur  in  their  condemnation.  But 
he  was  immovable ;  and  though  on  his  first  coming 
he  had  felt  himself  called  upon  rather  to  restrain  the 
authority  of  the  sixth  form  from  abuses  than  to  guard 
it  from  encroachments,  yet  now  that  the  whole  system 
was  denounced  as  cruel  and  absurd,  he  delighted  to 
stand  forth  as  its  champion.  The  power,  which  was 
most  strongly  condemned,  of  personal  chastisement 
vested  in  the  Praepostors  over  those  who  resisted  their 
authority,  he  firmly  maintained  as  essential  to  the  general 
support  of  the  good  order  of  the  place  ;  and  there  was 
no  obloquy  which  he  would  not  undergo  in  the  pro- 
tection of  a  boy  who  had  by  due  exercise  of  this 
discipline  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  school,  the 
parents,  or  the  public. 

But  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  it  arose 
from  his  regarding  it  not  only  as  an  efficient  engine 
of  discipline,  but  as  the  chief  means  of  creating  a  respect 
for  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  and  of  diffusing 
his  own  influence  through  the  mass  of  the  school. 
Whilst  he  made  the  Praepostors  rely  upon  his  support 
in  all  just  use  of  their  authority,  as  well  as  on  his 
severe  judgment  of  all  abuse  of  it,  he  endeavoured  also 
to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  actually  fellow-workers 
with  him  for  the  highest  good  of  the  school,  upon 
the  highest  principles  and  motives — that  they  had,  with 
him,  a  moral  responsibility  and  a  deep  interest  in  the 
real  welfare  of  the  place.  Occasionally  during  his  whole 
stay,  and  regularly  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  every 
half-year  during  his  later  years,  he  used  to  make  short 
addresses   to   them  on   their   duties  or   on  the   general 
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state  of  the  school,  one  of  which,  as  an  illustration  of 
his  general  mode  of  speaking  and  acting  with  them, 
it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  give,  as  nearly  as 
as  his  pupils  could  remember  it,  in  the  very  words 
he  used.  After  making  a  few  remarks  to  them  on  their 
work  in  the  lessons,  "  I  will  now,"  he  proceeded,  "  say 
a  few  words  to  you  as  I  promised.  Speaking  to  you 
as  to  young  men  who  can  enter  into  what  I  say,  I 
wish  you  to  feel  that  you  have  another  duty  to  perform, 
holding  the  situation  that  you  do  in  the  school.  Of 
the  importance  of  this  I  wish  you  all  to  feel  sensible, 
and  of  the  enormous  influence  you  possess,  in  ways 
in  which  we  cannot,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  all  below 
you  ;  and  I  wish  you  to  see  fully  how  many  and  great 
are  the  opportunities  offered  to  you  here  of  doing  good — 
good,  too,  of  lasting  benefit  to  yourselves  as  well  as 
to  others.  There  is  no  place  where  you  will  find  better 
opportunities  for  some  time  to  come,  and  you  will  then 
have  reason  to  look  back  to  your  life  here  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  You  will  soon  find,  when  you  change 
your  life  here  for  that  at  the  Universities,  how  very  few 
in  comparison  they  are  there,  however  willing  you  may 
then  be — at  any  rate  during  the  first  part  of  your  life 
there.  That  there  is  good  working  in  the  school  I 
most  fully  believe,  and  we  cannot  feel  too  thankful  for 
it :  in  many  individual  instances,  in  different  parts 
of  the  school,  I  have  seen  the  change  from  evil 
to  good ;  to  mention  instances  would  of  course  be 
wrong.  The  state  of  the  school  is  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation to  us  all,  but  only  so  far  as  to  encourage 
us  to  increased  exertions,  and  I  am  sure  we  ought  all 
to  feel  it  a  subject  of  most  sincere  thankfulness  to  God. 
But   we  must  not  stop  here  ;   we  must  exert  ourselves 
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with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  its  continuance.  And 
what  I  have  often  said  before  I  repeat  now :  what 
we  must  look  for  here  is — first,  religious  and  moral 
principles ;  secondly,  gentlemanly  conduct ;  thirdly, 
intellectual  ability." 

Nothing,  accordingly,  so  shook  his  hopes  of  doing 
good  as  weakness  or  misconduct  in  the  sixth.  "You 
should  feel,"  he  said,  "  like  officers  in  the  army  or  navy, 
whose  want  of  moral  courage  would,  indeed,  be  thought 
cowardice."  "When  I  have  confidence  in  the  sixth," 
was  the  end  of  one  of  his  farewell  addresses,  "  there 
is  no  post  in  England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this ; 
but  if  they  do  not  support  me,  I  must  go." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  how  important  this  was  as 
an  instrument  of  education,  independently  of  the  weight 
of  his  own  personal  qualities.  Exactly  at  the  age  when 
boys  begin  to  acquire  some  degree  of  self-respect  and 
some  desire  for  the  respect  of  others,  they  were  treated 
with  confidence  by  one  whose  confidence  they  could 
not  but  regard  as  worth  having,  and  found  themselves 
in  a  station  where  their  own  dignity  could  not  be 
maintained  except  by  consistent  good  conduct.  And 
exactly  at  a  time  when  manly  aspirations  begin  to 
expand,  they  found  themselves  invested  with  functions 
of  government,  great  beyond  their  age,  yet  naturally 
growing  out  of  their  position  ;  whilst  the  ground  of 
solemn  responsibility,  on  which  they  were  constantly 
taught  that  their  authority  rested,  had  a  general,  though 
of  course  not  universal,  tendency  to  counteract  any 
notions  of  mere  personal  self-importance. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  you  have  an  anxious  duty — a 
duty  which  some  might  suppose  was  too  heavy  for 
your  years,     But  it  seems  to  me  the  nobler  as  well  as 
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the  truer  way  of  stating  the  case  to  say  that  it  is  the 
great  privilege  of  this  and  other  such  institutions  to 
anticipate  the  common  time  of  manhood  ;  that  by  their 
whole  training  they  fit  the  character  for  manly  duties  at 
an  age  when,  under  another  system,  such  duties  would 
be  impracticable  ;  that  there  is  not  imposed  upon  you 
too  heavy  a  burden  ;  but  that  you  are  capable  of  bearing, 
without  injury,  what  to  others  might  be  a  burden  :  and, 
therefore,  to  diminish  your  duties  and  lessen  your 
responsibility  would  be  no  kindness,  but  a  degradation 
— an  affront  to  you  and  to  the  school  "  (Serw.,  vol.  v., 

P-  59)- 

3.  Whilst  he  looked  to  the  sixth  form  as  the  ordinary 
corrective  for  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  public  school,  he 
still  felt  that  these  evils  from  time  to  time  developed 
themselves  in  a  shape  which  demanded  peculiar  methods 
to  meet  them,  and  which  may  best  be  explained  by  one 
of  his  letters. 

"  My  own  school  experience  has  taught  me  the 
monstrous  evil  of  a  state  of  low  principle  prevailing 
amongst  those  who  set  the  tone  to  the  rest.  I  can 
neither  theoretically  nor  practically  defend  our  public 
school  system,  where  the  boys  are  left  so  very  much 
alone  to  form  a  distinct  society  of  their  own,  unless  you 
assume  that  the  upper  class  shall  be  capable  of  being 
in  a  manner  ^a-'nai  between  the  masters  and  the  mass 
of  the  boys—  that  is,  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  to  the  rest,  through  their  example  and  in- 
fluence, right  principles  of  conduct,  instead  of  those 
extremely  low  ones  which  are  natural  to  a  society  of 
boys  left  wholly  to  form  their  own  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  Now,  when  I  get  any  in  this  part  of  the  school 
who  are  not  to  be  influenced — who   have  neither  the 
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will  nor  the  power  to  influence  others— not  from  being 
intentionally   bad,  but  from  very  low  wit  and  extreme 
childishness   or  coarseness  of  character — the  evil  is  so 
great,  not  only  negatively  but  positively   (for  their  low 
and  false  views  are  greedily  caught  up  by  those  below 
them),  that  I  know  not  how  to  proceed  or  how  to  hinder 
the  school  from  becoming  a  place  of  education  for  evil 
rather   than   for   good    except  by   getting    rid   of  such 
persons.     And  then  comes  the  difficulty,  that  the  parents 
who  see  their  sons  only  at  home — that  is,  just  where  the 
points   of    character   which  are   so    injurious   here   are 
not    called    into    action— can    scarcely   be    brought    to 
understand  why  they  should  remove  them  ;  and  having, 
as  most  people  have,  only  the  most  vague  ideas  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  a  public  school,  they  cannot  under- 
stand what  harm  they  are  receiving  or  doing  to  others, 
if  they  do  not  get  into  some  palpable  scrape,  which  very 
likely  they  never  would  do.     More  puzzling  still  is  it, 
when  you  have  many  boys  of  this  description,  so  that 
the  evil  influence  is  really  very  great,  and  yet  there  is 
not  one  of  the  set  whom  you  would  set  down  as  a  really 
bad  fellow  if  taken  alone  ;    but  most   of  them  would 
really  do  very  well  if  they  were  not  together  and  in  a 
situation  where,  unluckily,  their  age  and  size  leads  them, 
unavoidably,  to  form  the  laws  and  guide  the   opinion 
of  their  society ;  whereas  they  are  wholly  unfit  to  lead 
others,  and  are  so  slow  at  receiving  good  influences  them- 
selves that  they  want  to  be  almost  exclusively  with  older 
persons,  instead  of  being  principally  with  younger  ones." 
The   evil  undoubtedly  was  great,  and   the  difficulty, 
which  he  describes  in  the  way  of  its   removal,  tended 
to  aggravate  the  evil.     When  first   he  entered  on    his 
post   at    Rugby,   there   was   a    general    feeling    in    the 
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country  that  so  long  as  a  boy  kept  himself  from 
offences  sufficiently  enormous  to  justify  expulsion,  he 
had  a  kind  of  right  to  remain  in  a  public'  school ;  that 
the  worse  and  more  troublesome  to  parents  were  their 
sons,  the  more  did  a  public  school  seem  the  precise 
remedy  for  them ;  that  the  great  end  of  a  public  school, 
in  short,  was  to  flog  their  vices  out  of  bad  boys.  Hence 
much  indignation  was  excited  when  boys  were  sent 
away  for  lesser  offences ;  an  unfailing  supply  of  vicious 
sons  was  secured,  and  scrupulous  parents  were  naturally 
reluctant  to  expose  their  boys  to  the  influence  of  such 
associates. 

His  own  determination  had  been  fixed  long  before 
he  came  to  Rugby,  and  it  was  only  after  ascertaining 
that  his  power  in  this  respect  would  be  absolute  that 
he  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  post.  The 
retention  of  boys  who  were  clearly  incapable  of  deriving 
good  from  the  system,  or  whose  influence  on  others 
was  decidedly  and  extensively  pernicious,  seemed  to 
him  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  trials  of  school,  but 
an  inexcusable  and  intolerable  aggravation  of  them. 
"  Till  a  man  learns  that  the  first,  second,  and  third 
duty  of  a  schoolmaster  is  to  get  rid  of  unpromising 
subjects,  a  great  public  school,"  he  said,  "  will  never 
be  what  it  might  be  and  what  it  ought  to  be."  The 
remonstrances  which  he  encountered  both  on  public 
and  private  grounds  were  vehement  and  numerous. 
But  on  these  terms  alone  had  he  taken  his  office,  and 
he  solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared  that  on  no  other 
terms  could  he  hold  it,  or  justify  the  existence  of  the 
public-school  system  in  a  Christian  country. 

The  cases  which  fell  under  this  rule  included  all 
shades  of  character  from  the  hopelessly  bad   up  to  the 
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really  good,  who  yet  from  their  peculiar  circumstances 
might  be  receiving  great  injury  from  the  system  of  a 
public  school ;  grave  moral  offences  frequently  repeated  ; 
boys  banded  together  in  sets  to  the  great  harm  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  the  school  at  large ;  overgrown  boys  whose 
age  and  size  gave  them  influence  over  others  and  made 
them  unfit  subjects  for  corporal  punishment,  whilst  the 
low  place  which,  either  from  idleness  or  dulness,  they 
held  in  the  school,  encouraged  all  the  childish  and  low 
habits  to  which  they  were  naturally  tempted.  He  would 
retain  boys  after  offences  which  considered  in  them- 
selves would  seem  to  many  almost  deserving  of  ex- 
pulsion j  he  would  request  the  removal  of  others  for 
offences  which  to  many  would  seem  venial.  In  short, 
he  was  decided  by  the  ultimate  result  on  the  whole 
character  of  the  individual  or  on  the  general  state  of 
the  school. 

It  was  on  every  account  essential  to  the  carrying  out 
of  his  principle  that  he  should  mark  in  every  way  the 
broad  distinction  between  this  kind  of  removal  and 
what  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  used  to  be  called 
expulsion.  The  latter  was  intended  by  him  as  a  punish- 
ment and  lasting  disgrace,  was  inflicted  publicly  and  with 
extreme  solemnity,  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
only  for  gross  and  overt  offences.  But  he  took  pains 
to  show  that  removal,  such  as  is  here  spoken  of,  whether 
temporary  or  final,  was  not  disgraceful  or  penal,  but 
intended  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  a  protection  of  the 
boy  himself  or  his  schoolfellows.  Often  it  would  be 
wholly  unknown  who  were  thus  dismissed  or  why ; 
latterly  he  generally  allowed  such  cases  to  remain  till 
the  end  of  the  half-year,  that  their  removal  might  pass 
altogether  unnoticed. 
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This  system  was  not  pursued  without  difficulty.  The 
inconvenience  attendant  upon  such  removals  was 
occasionally  very  great :  sometimes  the  character  of  the 
boy  may  have  been  mistaken ;  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
the  true  nature  of  the  transaction  to  parents  was  con- 
siderable. An  exaggerated  notion  was  entertained  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  view  was  carried. 

To  administer  such  a  system  required  higher  qualifi- 
cations in  a  head-master  than  mere  scholarship  or  mere 
zeal.  What  enabled  him  to  do  so  successfully  was 
the  force  of  his  character ;  his  determination  to  carry 
out  his  principles  through  a  host  of  particular  obstacles  ; 
his  largeness  of  view,  which  endeavoured  to  catch  the 
distinctive  features  of  every  case;  the  consciousness 
wnich  he  felt,  and  made  others  feel,  of  the  uprightness 
and  purity  of  his  intentions.  The  predictions  that 
boys  who  failed  at  school  would  turn  out  well 
with  private  tutors  were  often  acknowledged  to  be 
verified  in  cases  where  the  removal  had  been  most 
complained  of.  The  diminution  of  coporal  punishment 
in  the  school  was  necessarily  much  facilitated ;  a  salutary 
effect  was  produced  on  the  boys  by  impressing  upon 
them  that  even  slight  offences  which  came  under  the 
head-master's  eye  were  swelling  the  sum  of  misconduct 
which  might  end  in  removal.  Whilst  many  parents  were 
displeased  by  the  system,  others  were  induced  to  send 
"as  many  boys,"  he  said,  "and  more  than  he  sent 
away."  Lastly,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  the  old  notion 
of  the  conditions  under  which  boys  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  school,  and  in  impressing  on  others  the 
standard  of  moral  progress  which  he  endeavoured  himself 
to  enforce. 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  the   assistant-masters 
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expresses   his    mode   of  meeting  the   attacks  to  which 
he  was  exposed  on  the  two  subjects  last  mentioned  : 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  the  thickness  of  Praepostors' 
sticks,  or  the  greater  or  less  blackness  of  a  boy's  bruises, 
for  the  amusement  of  all  the  readers  of  the  newspapers ; 
nor  do  I  care  in  the  slightest  degree  about  the  attacks, 
if  the  masters  themselves  treat  them  with  indifference. 
If  they  appear  to  mind  them,  or  to  fear  their  effect 
on  the  school,  the  apprehension  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  will  be  likely  to  verify  itself.  For 
my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  will  not  condescend  to 
justify  the  school  against  attacks,  when  I  believe  that 
it  is  going  on  not  only  not  ill,  but  positively  well. 
Were  it  really  otherwise,  I  think  I  should  be  as  sensitive 
as  any  one,  and  very  soon  give  up  the  concern.  But 
these  attacks  are  merely  what  I  bargained  for,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  my  conduct  in  the  school,  because 
they  are  directed  against  points  on  which  my  '  ideas ' 
were  fixed  before  I  came  to  Rugby,  and  are  only  more 
fixed  now  ;  e.g.  that  the  authority  of  the  sixth  form 
is  essential  to  the  good  of  the  school,  and  is  to  be 
upheld  through  all  obstacles  from  within  and  from 
without,  and  that  sending  away  boys  is  a  necessary 
and  regular  part  of  a  good  system,  not  as  a  punishment 
to  one,  but  as  a  protection  to  others.  Undoubtedly 
it  would  be  a  better  system  if  there  was  no  evil;  but 
evil  being  unavoidable,  we  are  not  a  jail  to  keep  it  in, 
but  a  place  of  education  where  we  must  cast  it  out, 
to  prevent  its  taint  from  spreading.  Meanwhile,  let 
us  mind  our  own  work,  and  try  to  perfect  the  execution 
of  our  own  'idea,'  and  we  shall  have  enough  to  do, 
and  enough  always  to  hinder  us  from  being  satisfied 
with   ourselves ;    but   when   we   are   attacked   we   have 
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some  right  to  answer  with  Scipio,  who,  scorning  to 
reply  to  a  charge  of  corruption,  said,  '  Hoc  die  cum 
Hannibale  bene  et  feliciter  pugnavi.'  We  have  done 
enough  good  and  undone  enough  evil,  to  allow  us  to 
hold  our  assailants  cheap." 

II.  The  spirit  in  which  he  entered  on  the  instruction 
of  the  school,  constituting  as  it  did  the  main  business 
of  the  place,  may  perhaps  best  be  understood  from 
a  particular  exemplification  of  it  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  introduced  a  prayer  before  the  first  lesson 
in  the  sixth  form  over  and  above  the  general  prayers 
read  before  the  whole  school.  On  the  morning  on 
which  he  first  used  it  he  said  that  he  had  been  much 
troubled  to  find  that  the  change  from  attendance  on 
the  death-bed  of  one  of  the  boys  in  his  house  to  his 
school-work  had  been  very  great :  he  thought  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  such  a  contrast,  and  that  it  was 
probably  owing  to  the  school-work  not  being  sufficiently 
sanctified  to  God's  glory;  that  if  it  was  made  really 
a  religious  work,  the  transition  to  it  from  a  death-bed 
would  be  slight :  he  therefore  intended  for  the  future 
to  offer  a  prayer  before  the  first  lesson,  that  the  day's 
work  might  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  solely  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  their  improvement, — that  he  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  do  his  work. 

Under  this  feeling,  all  the  lessons,  in  his  eyes,  and 
and  not  only  those  which  were  more  directly  religious, 
were  invested  with  a  moral  character;  and  his  desire 
to  raise  the  general  standard  of  knowledge  and  ap- 
plication in  the  school  was  as  great  as  if  it  had  been 
his  sole  object. 

He  introduced,  with  this  view,  a  variety  of  new  regula- 
tions ;    contributed  liberally  himself  to  the  foundation 
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of  prizes  and  scholarships  as  incentives  to  study,  and 
gave  up  much  of  his  leisure  to  the  extra  labour  of  new 
examinations  for  the  various  forms,  and  of  a  yearly 
examination  for  the  whole  school.  The  spirit  of  industry 
which  his  method  excited  in  his  better  scholars,  and 
more  or  less  in  the  school  at  large,  was  considerable ; 
and  it  was  often  complained  that  their  minds  and 
constitutions  were  overworked  by  premature  exertion. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  more  at  Rugby  than  in 
other  schools,  since  the  greater  exertions  generally 
required  in  all  parts  of  education,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  He  himself  would  never  allow  the  truth 
of  it,  though  maintaining  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
evil  if  it  were  so.  The  Greek  union  of  the  apery] 
yvfxvaaTiKr)  with  the  aperi)  /jlovo-lkt),  he  thought  invaluable 
in  education,  and  he  held  that  the  freedom  of  the  sports 
of  public  schools  was  particularly  favourable  to  it ;  and 
whenever  he  saw  that  boys  were  reading  too  much, 
he  always  remonstrated  with  them,  relaxed  their  work, 
and  if  they  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school, 
would  invite  them  to  his  house  in  the  half-year  or 
the  holidays  to  refresh  them. 

He  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  general  union  of  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence.  "  I  have  now  had  some 
years'  experience,"  he  once  said  in  preaching  at  Rugby. 
"  I  have  known  but  too  many  of  those  who  in  their 
utter  folly  have  said  in  their  heart,  there  was  no 
God  ;  but  the  sad  sight — for  assuredly  none  can  be 
more  sad — of  a  powerful,  an  earnest,  and  an  inquiring 
mind  seeking  truth,  yet  not  finding  it — the  horrible 
sight  of  good  deliberately  rejected,  and  evil  deliberately 
chosen — the  grievous  wreck  of  earthly  wisdom  united 
with  spiritual  folly — I  believe  that  it  has  been,  that  it  is, 
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that  it  may  be — Scripture  speaks  of  it,  the  experience  of 
others  has  witnessed  it  ;  but  I  thank  God  that  in  my  own 
experience  I  have  never  witnessed  it  yet.  I  have  still 
found  that  folly  and  thoughtlessness  have  gone  to  evil ; 
that  thought  and  manliness  have  been  united  with  faith 
and  goodness."  And  in  the  case  of  boys  his  experience 
led  him,  to  use  his  words  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  more 
and  more  to  believe  in  this  connexion,  for  which  divers 
reasons  may  be  given.  One,  and  a  very  important  one, 
is  that  ability  puts  a  boy  in  sympathy  with  his  teachers 
in  the  matter  of  his  work,  and  in  their  delight  in  the 
works  of  great  minds ;  whereas  the  dull  boy  has  much 
more  sympathy  with  the  uneducated,  and  others  to  whom 
animal  enjoyments  are  all  in  all."  "  I  am  sure,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  that  in  the  case  of  boys  the  temptations  of 
intellect  are  not  comparable  to  the  temptations  of  dul- 
ness  ; "  and  he  often  dwelt  on  "  the  fruit  which  he  above 
all  things  longed  for, — moral  thoughtfulness, — the 
inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the  devoted  love 
of  goodness." 

But  for  mere  cleverness,  whether  in  boys  or  men,  he 
had  no  regard.  "Mere  intellectual  acuteness,"  he  used 
to  say,  in  speaking  (for  example)  of  lawyers,  "  divested 
as  it  is,  in  too  many  cases,  of  all  that  is  comprehensive 
and  great  and  good,  is  to  me  more  revolting  than  the 
most  helpless  imbecility,  seeming  to  be  almost  like  the 
spirit  of  Mephistopheles."  Often  when  seen  in  union 
with  moral  depravity,  he  would  be  inclined  to  deny  its 
existence  altogether.  The  generation  of  his  scholars  to 
which  he  looked  back  with  the  greatest  pleasure  was  not 
that  which  contained  most  instances  of  individual  talent, 
but  that  which  had  altogether  worked  steadily  and 
industriously.     The  University  honours  which  his  pupils 
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obtained  were  very  considerable,  and  at  one  time  un- 
rivalled by  any  school  in  England,  and  he  was  un- 
feignedly  delighted  whenever  they  occurred.  But  he 
never  laid  any  stress  upon  them,  and  strongly  deprecated 
any  system  which  would  encourage  the  notion  of  their 
being  the  chief  end  to  be  answered  by  school  education. 
He  would  often  dwell  on  the  curious  alternations  of 
cleverness  or  dulness  in  school  generations,  which 
seemed  to  baffle  all  human  calculation  or  exertion. 
"  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  send  up  boys  who  will 
not  be  plucked."  A  mere  plodding  boy  was  above  all 
others  encouraged  by  him.  At  Laleham  he  had  once  got 
out  of  patience,  and  spoken  sharply  to  a  pupil  of  this  kind, 
when  the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  "  Why  do 
you  speak  angrily,  sir  ? — indeed,  I  am  doing  the  best  that 
I  can."  Years  afterwards  he  used  to  tell  the  story  to  his 
children,  and  said,  "  I  never  felt  so  much  ashamed  in  my 
life ;  that  look  and  that  speech  I  have  never  forgotten." 
And  though  it  would  of  course  happen  that  clever  boys, 
from  a  greater  sympathy  with  his  understanding,  wTould  be 
brought  into  closer  intercourse  with  him,  this  did  not 
affect  his  feeling,  not  only  of  respect,  but  of  reverence  to 
those  who,  without  ability,  were  distinguished  for  high 
principle  and  industry.  "  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth 
which  is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's  wisdom 
blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  where  they  have 
been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cultivated."  In 
speaking  of  a  pupil  of  this  character,  he  once  said,  "  I 
would  stand  to  that  man  hat  in  hand ;  "  and  it  was  his 
feeling  after  the  departure  of  such  an  one  that  drew  from 
him  the  most  personal,  perhaps  the  only  personal,  praise 
which  he  ever  bestowed  on  any  boy  in  his  Sermons 
(see  Senn.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  352,  353). 
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This  being  his  general  view,   it  remains  to  unfold  his 
ideas  of  school  instruction  in  detail. 

1.  That   classical    studies    should    be   the    basis    of 
intellectual    teaching,    he    maintained    from    the    first. 
"  The   study   of  language,"  he  said,   "  seems  to  me  as 
if  it   was   given  for   the   very   purpose  of  forming  the 
human    mind   in   youth ;    and    the    Greek   and    Latin 
languages,    in   themselves   so  perfect,   and  at  the  same 
time  freed  from  the  insuperable  difficulty  which   must 
attend  any  attempt  to  teach  boys  philology  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  spoken  language,  seem  the  very 
instruments   by  which  this  is  to  be  effected."      But  a 
comparison  of  his  earlier  and  later  letters  will  show  how 
much  this  opinion  was  strengthened  in  later   years,  and 
how,  in  some  respects,  he  returned  to  parts  of  the  old 
system,    which  on   his   first   arrival   at   Rugby   he   had 
altered  or  discarded.     To  the  use  of  Latin  verse,  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  "  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  prettinesses  of  the  understanding,"  "  I  am 
becoming,"  he  said,  "  in  my  old  age  more  and  more 
a  convert."     Greek   and   Latin   grammars    in    English, 
which  he  introduced  soon  after  he  came,  he  found  were 
attended  with  a  disadvantage,  because  the  rules  which 
in  Latin  fixed  themselves  in  the  boys'  memories,  when 
learned   in   English,    were   forgotten.     The   changes    in 
his  views   resulted    on   the   whole   from   his   increasing 
conviction  that  "  it  was  not  knowledge,  but  the  means 
of  gaining  knowledge  which  he  had  to  teach,"  as  well 
as  by  his  increasing  sense  of  the  value  of  the  ancient 
authors,    as    belonging   really    to    a    period    of    modern 
civilisation  like  our  own  :  the  feeling  that  in  them,  "  with 
a  perfect  abstraction  from  those   particular   names  and 
associations,  which   are  for  ever  biassing  our  judgment 
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in  modern  and  domestic  instances,  the  great  principles 
of  all  political  questions,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
are  perfectly  discussed  and  illustrated  with  entire 
freedom,  with  most  attractive  eloquence,  and  with 
profoundest  wisdom  "  (Serm.,  vol.  hi.,  Pref.,  p.  13). 

From  time  to  time,  therefore,  as  in  the  Journal  of 
Education  (vol.  vii.,  p.  240),  where  his  reasons  are 
stated  at  length,*  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  popular 
outcry  by  which  classical  instruction  was  at  that  time 
assailed.  And  it  was,  perhaps,  not  without  a  share  in 
producing  the  subsequent  reaction  in  its  favour,  that 
the  one  head-master,  who  from  his  political  connec- 
tions and  opinions  would  have  been  supposed  most 
likely  to  yield  to  the  clamour,  was  the  one  who  made 
the  most  deliberate  and  decided  protest  against  it. 

2.  But  what  was  true  of  his  union  of  new  with  old 
elements  in  the  moral  government  of  the  school,  applies 
no  less  to  its  intellectual  management.  He  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  drew  attention  in  our  public 
schools  to  the  historical,  political,  and  philosophical 
value  of  philology  and  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  verbal  criticism  and  elegant 
scholarship  of  the  last  century.  And  besides  the  general 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  miscellaneous  reading,  both 
in  the  regular  examinations  and  by  encouraging  the 
tastes  of  particular  boys  for  geology  or  other  like  pursuits, 
he  incorporated  the  study  of  modern  history,  modern 
languages,  and  mathematics  into  the  work  of  the  school, 
which  attempt,  as  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  so  it  was 
at  one  time  the  chief  topic  of  blame  and  praise  in  his 
system  of  instruction.     The    reading  of  a  considerable 

*  This  essay  also  is  inserted  in  the  volume  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Works,  p.  348. 
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portion  of  modern  history  was  effected  without  difficulty; 
but  the  endeavour  to  teach  mathematics  and  modern 
languages,  especially  the  latter,  not  as  an  optional 
appendage,  but  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  business, 
was  beset  with  obstacles  which  rendered  his  plan  less 
successful  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  though  his  wishes, 
especially  for  boys  who  were  unable  to  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  classical  studies,  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
answered. 

What  has  been  said  relates  rather  to  his  system  of 
instruction  than  to  the  instruction  itself.  His  personal 
share  in  the  teaching  of  the  younger  boys  was  confined 
to  the  general  examinations,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  to  two  lessons  which  he  devoted  in  every 
week  to  the  hearing  in  succession  every  form  in  the 
school.  These  visits  were  too  transient  for  the  boys 
to  become  familiar  with  him.  But  great  interest  was 
always  excited;  and  though  the  chief  impression  was 
of  extreme  fear,  they  were  also  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  his  examinations  elicited  from  them  whatever 
they  knew,  as  well  as  by  the  instruction  which  they 
received  merely  from  hearing  his  questions  or  from 
seeing  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  their  answers. 
But  the  chief  source  of  his  intellectual  as  of  his  moral 
influence  over  the  school  was  through  the  sixth  form. 
To  the  rest  of  the  boys  he  appeared  almost  exclusively 
as  a  master  ;  to  them  he  appeared  almost  exclusively  as 
an  instructor.  The  library  tower,  which  stands  over 
the  great  gateway  of  the  school  buildings,  and  in  which 
he  heard  the  lessons  of  his  own  form,  is  the  place  to 
which  his  pupils  will  revert  as  the  scene  of  their  first 
real  acquaintance  with  his  powers  of  teaching  and  wiih 
himself. 
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It  has  been  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his 
principles  of  education  as  distinct  from  himself;  but  in 
proportion  as  we  approach  his  individual  teaching,  this 
becomes  impracticable — the  system  is  lost  in  the  man  : 
the  recollections  of  the  head-master  of  Rugby  are 
inseparable  from  the  recollections  of  the  personal  guide 
and  friend  of  his  scholars.  They  will  at  once  recall 
those  little  traits  which,  however  minute  in  themselves, 
will  to  them  suggest  a  lively  image  of  his  whole  manner. 
They  will  remember  the  glance  with  which  he  looked 
round  in  the  few  moments  of  silence  before  the  lesson 
began,  and  which  seemed  to  speak  his  sense  of  his  own 
position  and  of  theirs  also,  as  the  heads  of  the  great 
school ;  the  attitude  in  which  he  stood,  turning  over 
the  pages  of  Facciolati's  Lexicon  or  Pole's  Synopsis, 
with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  boy  who  was  pausing  to 
give  an  answer  ;  the  well-known  changes  of  his  voice  and 
manner,  so  faithfully  representing  the  feeling  within. 
They  will  recollect  the  pleased  look  and  the  cheerful 
"Thank  you,"  which  followed  upon  a  successful  answer 
or  translation ;  the  fall  of  his  countenance,  with  its 
deepening  severity,  the  stern  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  sudden  "  Sit  down !  "  which  followed  upon  the  reverse ; 
the  courtesy  and  almost  deference  to  the  boys,  as  to  his 
equals  in  society,  so  long  as  there  was  nothing  to  disturb 
the  friendliness  of  their  relation  ;  the  startling  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  would  check  in  a  moment  the 
slightest  approach  to  levity  or  impertinence ;  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  addressed  them  in  his  half-yearly 
exhortations;  the  expressions  of  delight  with  which, 
when  they  had  been  doing  well,  he  would  say  that  it 
was  a  constant  pleasure  to  him  to  come  into  the  library. 
His  whole  method  was   founded  on  the  principle  of 
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awakening  the  intellect  of  every  individual  boy ;  hence 
it  was  his  practice  to  teach  by  questioning.  As  a  general 
rule,  he  never  gave  information,  except  as  a  kind  of 
reward  for  an  answer,  and  often  withheld  it  altogether, 
or  checked  himself  in  the  very  act  of  uttering  it,  from 
a  sense  that  those  whom  he  was  addressing  had  not 
sufficient  interest  or  sympathy  to  entitle  them  to  receive 
it.  His  explanations  were  as  short  as  possible — enough 
to  dispose  of  the  difficulty,  and  no  more ;  and  his  questions 
were  of  a  kind  to  call  the  attention  of  the  boys  to  the 
real  point  of  every  subject  and  to  disclose  to  them  the 
exact  boundaries  of  what  they  knew  or  did  not  know. 
With  regard  to  younger  boys,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  think  that  they  should  understand  all  they 
learn  ;  for  God  has  ordered  that  in  youth  the  memory 
should  act  vigorously,  independent  of  the  understanding  ; 
whereas  a  man  cannot  usually  recollect  a  thing  unless 
he  understands  it."  But  in  proportion  to  their  advance 
in  the  school  he  tried  to  cultivate  in  them  a  habit  not 
only  of  collecting  facts,  but  of  expressing  themselves 
with  facility,  and  of  understanding  the  principles  on 
which  their  facts  rested.  "  You  come  here,"  he  said, 
"  not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how  to  read  ; "  and  thus  the 
greater  part  of  his  instructions  were  interwoven  with  the 
process  of  their  own  minds ;  there  was  a  continual 
reference  to  their  thoughts,  an  acknowledgment  that, 
so  far  as  their  information  and  power  of  reasoning  could 
take  them,  they  ought  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
He  was  evidently  working  not  for,  but  with  the  form, 
as  if  they  were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  making 
out  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  them.  His  object 
was  to  set  them  right,  not  by  correcting  them  at  once, 
but  either  by  gradually  helping  them  on  to  a  true  answer, 
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or  by  making  the  answers  of  the  more  advanced  part 
of  the  form  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  his  in- 
structions might  be  communicated  to  the  less  advanced. 
Such  a  system  he  thought  valuable  alike  to  both  classes 
of  boys.  To  those  who  by  natural  quickness  or  greater 
experience  of  his  teaching  were  more  able  to  follow 
his  instructions,  it  confirmed  the  sense  of  the  responsible 
position  which  they  held  in  the  school,  intellectually 
as  well  as  morally.  To  a  boy  less  ready  or  less  accus- 
tomed to  it,  it  gave  precisely  what  he  conceived  that 
such  a  character  required.  "  He  wants  this,"  to  use 
his  cwn  words,  "and  he  wants  it  daily — not  only  to 
interest  and  excite  him,  but  to  dispel  what  is  very  apt 
to  grow  around  a  lonely  reader  not  constantly  questioned 
— a  haze  of  indistinctness  as  to  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  knowledge  or  ignorance ;  he  takes  a  vague 
impression  for  a  definite  one,  an  imperfect  notion  for 
one  that  is  full  and  complete,  and  in  this  way  he  is 
continually  deceiving  himself." 

Hence,  also,  he  not  only  laid  great  stress  on  original 
compositions,  but  endeavoured  so  to  choose  the  subjects 
of  exercises  as  to  oblige  the-m  to  read  and  lead  them 
to  think  for  themselves.  He  dealt  at  once  a  death-blow 
to  themes  (as  he  expressed  it)  on  "  Virtus  est  bona  res," 
and  gave  instead  historical  or  geographical  descriptions, 
imaginary  speeches  or  letters,  etymological  accounts 
of  words,  or  criticisms  of  books,  or  put  religious  and 
moral  subjects  in  such  a  form  as  awakened  a  new 
and  real  interest  in  them  ;  as,  for  example,  not  simply 
"  carpe  diem,"  or,  "  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ;  " 
but,  "carpere  diem  jubent  Epicurei,  jubet  hoc  idem 
Christus."  So  again,  in  selecting  passages  for  translation 
from   English   into   Greek  or   Latin,  instead   of  taking 
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them  at  random  from  the  Spectator  or  other  such 
works,  he  made  a  point  of  giving  extracts,  remarkable 
in  themselves,  from  such  English  and  foreign  authors 
as  he  most  admired,  so  as  indelibly  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  some  of  the  most  striking  names 
and  passages  in  modern  literature.  "  Ha,  very  good  !  " 
was  his  well-known  exclamation  of  pleasure  when  he 
met  with  some  original  thought;  "is  that  entirely  your 
own,  or  do  you  remember  anything  in  your  reading 
that  suggested  it  to  you  ?  "  Style,  knowledge,  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  statement  or  expression,  he 
always  disregarded  in  comparison  with  indication  or 
promise  of  real  thought.  "  I  call  that  the  best  theme," 
he  said,  "  which  shows  that  the  boy  has  read  and 
thought  for  himself:  that  the  next  best  which  shows 
that  he  has  read  several  books,  and  digested  what  he 
has  read ;  and  that  the  worst  which  shows  that  he  has 
followed  but  one  book,  and  followed  that  without 
reflection." 

The  interest  in  their  work  which  this  method  excited 
in  the  boys  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  respect 
which,  even  without  regard  to  his  general  character, 
was  inspired  by  the  qualities  brought  out  prominently 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  lessons.  They  were  conscious 
of  (what  was  indeed  implied  in  his  method  itself)  the 
absence  of  display,  which  made  it  clear  that  what  he 
said  was  to  instruct  them,  not  to  exhibit  his  own 
powers ;  they  could  not  but  be  struck  by  his  never 
concealing  difficulties  and  always  confessing  ignorance  ; 
acknowledging  mistakes  in  his  edition  of  Thucydides, 
and  on  Latin  verses,  mathematics,  or  foreign  languages, 
appealing  for  help  or  information  to  boys  whom  he 
thought  better  qualified  than  himself  to  give  it.     Even 
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as  an  example,   it  was   not  without  its  use   to  witness 
daily  the   power  of  combination  and    concentration  on 
his  avouritc  subjects  which  had  marked  him  even  from 
a  boy,  and  which  especially  appeared  in  his  illustrations 
of  ancient  by  modern,  and  modern  by  ancient  history. 
The    wide    discursiveness    with    which    he    brought    the 
several   parts   of  their   work   to    bear    on   each   other ; 
the  readiness  with  which  he  referred  them  to  the  sources 
and  authorities   of   information,   when  himself   ignorant 
of  it ;   the  eagerness  with  which  he   tracked  them  out 
when    unknown — taught   them    how    wide   the   field   of 
knowledge   really   was.     In   poetry   it   was   almost   im- 
possible  not   to   catch    something   of  the    delight   and 
almost  fervour  with  which,  as  he  came  to  any  striking 
passage,  he   would   hang   over   it,  reading   it  over  and 
over  again,  and  dwelling  upon  it  for  the  mere  pleasure 
which    every   word   seemed   to   give   him.      In   history 
or  philosophy,  events,  sayings,  and  authors  would,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  he  had  quoted  them,  become  fixed 
in  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  and  give  birth  to  thoughts 
and  inquiries    long   afterwards,   which,    had   they   been 
derived   through    another   medium,    would    have    been 
forgotten   or  remained  unfruitful.     The  very  scantiness 
with   which   he   occasionally   dealt   out  his  knowledge, 
when    not   satisfied   that   the   boys  could  enter  into  it, 
whilst    it   often   provoked   a   half-angry   feeling   of  dis- 
appointment in  those  who  eagerly  treasured  up  all  that 
he   uttered,    left   an    impression   that   the   source   from 
which    they   drew   was    unexhausted    and   unfathomed, 
and  to  all  that  he  did  say  gave  a  double  value. 

Intellectually,  as  well  as  morally,  he  felt  that  the 
teacher  ought  himself  to  be  perpetually  learning,  and 
50  constantly  above  the  level  of  his  scholars.     "  I  am 
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sure,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  "that 
I  do  not  judge  of  them  or  expect  of  them  as  I  should 
if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind." 
For  this  reason  he  maintained  that  no  schoolmaster 
ought  to  remain  at  his  post  much  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  lest  by  that  time  he  should  have 
fallen  behind  the  scholarship  of  the  age  ;  and  by  his 
own  reading  and  literary  works  he  endeavoured  con- 
stantly to  act  upon  this  principle  himself.  "For  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  boys,"  he  said  once  to  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  speaking  of  the  importance  not  only  of 
information,  but  real  ability  in  assistant  masters  (and 
his  remark  of  course  applied  still  more  to  the  station 
which  he  occupied  himself),  "  ordinary  men  may  be 
quite  sufficient,  but  the  twentieth,  the  boy  of  real  talents, 
who  is  more  important  than  the  others,  is  liable  even  to 
suffer  injury  from  not  being  early  placed  under  the 
training  of  one  whom  he  can,  on  close  inspection,  look 
up  to  as  his  superior  in  something  besides  mere  know- 
ledge. The  dangers,"  he  observed,  were  "of  various 
kinds.  One  boy  may  acquire  a  contempt  for  the  in- 
formation itself  which  he  sees  possessed  by  a  man 
whom  he  feels  nevertheless  to  be  far  below  him. 
Another  will  fancy  himself  as  much  above  nearly  all  the 
world  as  he  feels  he  is  above  his  own  tutor,  and  will 
become  self-sufficient  and  scornful.  A  third  will  believe 
it  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  point  of  humility,  to  bring  himself 
down  intellectually  to  a  level  with  one  whom  he  feels 
bound  to  reverence,  and  thus  there  have  been  instances 
where  the  veneration  of  a  young  man  of  ability  for  a 
teacher  of  small  powers  has  been  like  a  millstone  round 
the  neck  of  an  eagle." 

His  practical  talent  as  a  scholar  consisted  in  his  insight 
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into  the  general  structure  of  sentences  and  the  general 
principles  of  language,  and  in  his  determination  to  discard 
all  those  unmeaning  phrases  and  forms  of  expression 
by  which  so  many  writers  of  the  last  generation  and  boys 
of  all  generations  endeavour  to  conceal  their  ignorance. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  composition  his  exceeding  indiffer- 
ence to  mere  excellence  of  style,  when  unattended  by 
anything  better,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  bestow  that 
praise  which  was  necessary  to  its  due  encouragement  as 
a  part  of  the  school  work,  and  he  never  was  able  to 
overcome  the  deficiency,  which  he  always  felt  in  com- 
posing or  correcting  verse  exercises,  even  after  his 
increased  conviction  of  their  use  as  a  mental  discipline. 
But  to  prose  composition  in  both  languages  he  had  from 
the  first  attached  considerable  importance,  not  only  as 
the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  authors,  but  of  attaining  a  mastery  over  the 
English  language  also  by  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of 
expression  which  it  imparted.  He  retained,  too,  himself 
that  happy  facility  for  imitating  the  style  of  the  Greek 
historians  and  philosophers  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able in  youth,  whilst  his  Latin  prose  was  peculiar  for 
combining  the  force  of  common  Latinity  with  the  vigour 
and  simplicity  of  his  own  style— perfectly  correct  and 
idiomatic,  yet  not  the  language  of  Cicero  or  Livy,  but 
of  himself. 

In  the  common  lessons  his  scholarship  was  chiefly 
displayed  in  his  power  of  extempore  translation  into 
English.  This  he  had  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
from  the  time  that  he  was  a  boy  at  Winchester,  where 
the  practice  of  reading  the  whole  passage  from  Greek 
or  Latin  into  good  English,  without  construing  each 
particular    sentence    word    by    word,    had   been   much 
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encouraged  by  Dr.  Gabell,  and  in  his  youthful  vacations 
during  his  Oxford  course  he  used  to  enliven  the  sick-bed 
of  his  sister  Susannah  by  the  readiness  with  which  in  the 
evenings  he  would  sit  by  her  side  and  translate  book 
after  book  of  the  History  of  Herodotus.  So  essential  did 
he  consider  this  method  to  a  sound  study  of  the  classics 
that  he  published  an  elaborate  defence  of  it  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  and,  when  delivering  his 
Modern  History  lectures  at  Oxford,  where  he  much 
lamented  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  system,  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  protesting  against  it, 
with  no  other  excuse  for  introducing  the  subject  than 
the  mention  of  the  Latin  style  of  the  middle-age  historians. 
In  itself  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  only  means  of  really 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  authors ;  and,  re- 
quiring as  he  did  besides,  that  the  translation  should  be 
made  into  idiomatic  English,  and  if  possible  into  that  style 
of  English  which  most  corresponded  to  the  period  or  the 
subject  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  writer  in  question,  he 
considered  it,  further,  as  an  excellent  exercise  in  the 
principles  of  taste  and  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
English  language,  no  less  than  of  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  No  one  must  suppose  that  these  translations  in 
the  least  resembled  the  paraphrases  in  his  notes  to 
Thucydides,  which  are  avowedly  not  translations,  but 
explanations.  He  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
any  inadequacy  or  redundancy  of  expression  :  the  ver- 
sion was  to  represent,  and  no  more  than  represent,  the 
exact  words  of  the  original ;  and  those  who,  either  as 
his  colleagues  or  his  pupils,  were  present  at  his  lessons 
or  examinations,  well  know  the  accuracy  with  which 
every  shade  of  meaning  would  be  reproduced  in  a 
different  shape,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  would 
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pounce  on  any  mistake  of  grammar  or  construction, 
however  dexterously  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  free 
translation. 

In  the  subject  of  the  lessons  it  was  not  only  the 
language,  but  the  author  and  the  age  which  rose  before 
him  ;  it  was  not  merely  a  lesson  to  be  got  through  and 
explained,  but  a  work  which  was  to  be  understood,  to  be 
condemned  or  to  be  admired.  It  was  an  old  opinion  of 
his,  which,  though  much  modified,  was  never  altogether 
abandoned,  that  the  mass  of  boys  had  not  a  sufficient 
appreciation  of  poetry  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them 
to  read  so  much  of  the  ancient  poets,  in  proportion  to 
prose  writers,  as  was  usual  when  he  came  to  Rugby. 
But  for  some  of  them  he  had  besides  a  personal  distaste. 
The  Greek  tragedians,  though  reading  them  constantly, 
and  portions  of  them  with  the  liveliest  admiration,  he 
thought  on  the  whole  greatly  overrated  ;  and  still  more, 
the  second-rate  Latin  poets,  but  whom  he  seldom  used; 
and  some,  such  as  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  never.  "  I 
do  really  think,"  he  said,  speaking  of  these  last  as  late  as 
1842,  "  that  any  examiners  incur  a  serious  responsibility 
who  require  or  encourage  the  reading  of  these  books  for 
scholarships ;  of  all  useless  reading,  surely  the  reading 
of  indifferent  poets  is  most  useless."  And  to  some  of 
them  he  had  a  yet  deeper  feeling  of  aversion.  It  was 
not  till  1835  that  he  himself  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  though  he  was  then  much  struck  with  the  Clouds 
and  ultimately  introduced  the  partial  use  of  his  Comedies 
in  the  school,  yet  his  strong  moral  disapprobation  always 
interfered  with  his  sense  of  the  genius  both  of  that  poet 
and  Juvenal. 

But  of  the  classical  lessons  generally  his  enjoyment 
was  complete.     When  asked  once  whether  he  did  not 
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find  the  repetition  of  the  same  lessons  irksome  to  him, 
"No,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  constant  freshness  in  them  : 
I  find  something  new  in  them  every  time  that  I  go  over 
them."  The  best  proof  of  the  pleasure  which  he  took, 
in  them  is  the  distinct  impression  which  his  scholars 
retained  of  the  feeling,  often  rather  implied  than  ex- 
pressed, with  which  he  entered  into  the  several  works  ; 
the  enthusiasm  with  which,  both  in  the  public  and  private 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  he  would  contemplate  piece 
by  piece  "the  luminous  clearness"  of  the  sentences; 
the  affectionate  familiarity  which  he  used  to  show  towards 
Thucydides,  knowing  as  he  did  the  substance  of  every 
single  chapter  by  itself ;  the  revival  of  youthful  interest 
with  which  he  would  recur  to  portions  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  ;  the  keen  sense  of  a  new  world  opening  before 
him,  with  which  in  later  years,  with  ever-increasing 
pleasure,  he  entered  into  the  works  of  Plato; — above 
all,  his  childlike  enjoyment  of  Herodotus,  and  that 
"  fountain  of  beauty  and  delight  which  no  man,"  he 
said,  "can  ever  drain  dry,"  the  poetry  of  Homer.  The 
simple  language  of  that  early  age  was  exactly  what  he 
was  most  able  to  reproduce  in  his  own  simple  and 
touching  translations ;  and  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears 
when  he  came  to  the  story  which  told  how  Cleobis  and 
Bito,  as  a  reward  for  their  filial  piety,  lay  down  in  the 
temple,  and  fell  asleep  and  died. 

To  his  pupils,  perhaps,  of  ordinary  lessons,  the  most 
attractive  were  the  weekly  ones  on  modern  history. 
He  had  always  a  difficulty  in  finding  any  work  which 
he  could  use  with  satisfaction  as  a  text-book.  "  Gibbon, 
which  in  many  respects  would  answer  the  purpose  so 
well,  I  dare  not  use."  Accordingly,  the  work,  whatever 
it    might   be,    was   made    the  groundwork   of  his   own 
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observations,  and  of  other  reading  from  such  books  as 
the  school  library  contained.  Russell's  Modern  Europe, 
for  example,  which  he  estimated  very  low,  though, 
perhaps  from  his  own  early  acquaintance  with  it  at 
Winchester,  with  less  dislike  than  might  have  been 
expected,  served  this  purpose  for  several  years.  On  a 
chapter  of  this  he  would  engraft,  or  cause  the  boys  to 
engraft,  additional  information  from  Hallam,  Guizot,  or 
any  other  historian  who  happened  to  treat  of  the  same 
period,  whilst  he  himself,  with  that  familiar  interest 
which  belonged  to  his  favourite  study  of  history  and  of 
geography,  which  he  always  maintained  could  only  be 
taught  in  connexion  with  it,  would  by  his  searching  and 
significant  questions  gather  the  thoughts  of  his  scholars 
round  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  age  or  the 
country  on  which  he  wished  to  fix  their  attention. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  would 
illustrate  the  general  connexion  of  military  history  with 
geography  by  the  simple  instance  of  the  order  of 
Hannibal's  successive  victories,  and  then,  chalking 
roughly  on  a  board  the  chief  points  in  the  physical 
conformation  of  Germany,  apply  the  same  principle 
to  the  more  complicated  campaigns  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Or,  again,  in  a  more  general  examination,  he 
would  ask  for  the  chief  events  which  occurred,  for 
instance,  in  the  year  fifteen  of  two  or  three  successive 
centuries,  and,  by  making  the  boys  contrast  or  compare 
them  together,  bring  before  their  minds  the  differences 
and  resemblances  in  the  state  of  Europe  in  each  of  the 
periods  in  question. 

Before  entering  on  his  instructions  in  theology,  which 
both  for  himself  and  his  scholars  had  most  peculiar 
interest,  it  is  right  to  notice  the  religious  character  which 
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more  or  less  pervaded  the  rest  of  the  lessons.  When 
his  pupils  heard  him  in  preaching  recommend  them  "  to 
note  in  any  common  work  that  they  read  such  judg- 
ments of  men  and  things,  and  such  a  tone  in  speaking 
of  them  as  are  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ"  (Serm.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  116),  or  when  they  heard  him 
ask  "  whether  the  Christian  ever  feels  more  keenly 
awake  to  the  purity  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than 
when  he  reads  the  history  of  crimes  related  with  no 
true  sense  of  their  evil"  (Serin.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  223),  instances 
would  immediately  occur  to  them  from  his  own  practice 
to  prove  how  truly  he  felt  what  he  said.  No  direct 
instruction  could  leave  on  their  minds  a  livelier  image 
of  his  disgust  at  moral  evil  than  the  black  cloud  of 
indignation  which  passed  over  his  face  when  speaking 
of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon  or  of  Caesar,  and  the  dead 
pause  which  followed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just  been 
committed  in  his  very  presence.  No  expression  of  his 
reverence  for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  excellence 
could  have  been  more  striking  than  the  almost  involuntary 
expressions  of  admiration  which  broke  from  him  when- 
ever mention  was  made  of  St.  Louis  of  France.  No 
general  teaching  of  the  providential  government  of  the 
world  could  have  left  a  deeper  impression  than  the 
casual  allusions  to  it  which  occurred  as  they  came  to 
any  of  the  critical  moments  in  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  No  more  forcible  contrast  could  have  been 
drawn  between  the  value  of  Christianity  and  of  heathen- 
ism than  the  manner  with  which,  for  example,  after 
reading  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lesson  one  of  the 
Scripture  descriptions  of  the  Gentile  world,  "  Now,"  he 
said,  as  he  opened  the  Satires  of  Horace,  "  we  shall  see 
what  it  was." 
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Still,  it  was  in  the  Scripture*  lessons  that  this  found 
most  scope.     In  the  lower  forms  it  was  rather  that  more 
prominence  was  given  to  them,  and  that  they  were  placed 
under  better  regulations,  than  that  they  were  increased 
in  amount.      In   the    sixth   form,  besides   the   lectures 
on  Sunday,  he  introduced  two  lectures  on  the  Old  or 
New   Testament  in  the  course  of  the  week,  so  that  a 
boy  who  remained  there  three  years  would  often  have 
read  through  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament,  much 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  Psalms  in 
the   Septuagint  version,  and   also    committed  much   of 
them   to    memory ;   whilst   at   times   he   would   deliver 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Early  Church  or  of  the 
English  Reformation.    In  these  lessons  on  the  Scriptures 
he  would  insist  much  on   the   importance  of  familiarity 
with  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers    and   of  the 
exact   place   where    passages    occurred ;  on  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  different  parts  of  the   story  con- 
tained in  the  several  gospels,  that  they  might  be  referred 
to  at  once;  on  the  knowledge  of  the  times  when,  and 
the   persons   to   whom,    the   Epistles  were  written.     In 
translating   the   New   Testament,   while   he  encouraged 
his  pupils  to  take  the  language  of  the  Authorised  Version 
as   much   as   possible,    he   was   very   particular   in    not 
allowing    them    to    use  words  which  fail  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  original,  or  which  by  frequent  use  have 
lost  all  definite  meaning  of  their  own — such  as  "  edifica- 
tion," or  "  the  Gospel."    Whatever  dogmatical  instruction 
he  gave  was  conveyed  almost  entirely  in  a  practical  or 
exegetical   shape  ;  and  it   was  very  rarely  indeed    that 
he  made  any  allusion  to  existing  parties  or  controversies 
*  For  his  own  feelings  about  them,  see  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  317, 
321. 
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within  the  Church  of  England.  His  own  peculiar  views, 
which  need  not  be  noticed  in  this  place,  transpired 
more  or  less  throughout ;  but  the  great  proportion  of 
his  interpretations  were  such  as  most  of  his  pupils,  of 
whatever  opinions,  eagerly  collected  and  preserved  for 
their  own  use  in  after  life. 

But  more  important  than  any  details  was  the  union  of 
reverence  and  reality  in  his  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
Scriptures,  which  so  distinguished  these  lessons  from 
such  as  may  in  themselves  almost  as  little  deserve  the 
name  of  religious  instruction  as  many  lessons  commonly 
called  secular.  The  same  searching  questions,  the 
same  vividness  which  marked  his  historical  lessons, — 
the  same  anxiety  to  bring  all  that  he  said  home  to  their 
own  feelings,  which  made  him,  in  preparing  them  for 
confirmation,  endeavour  to  make  them  say,  "  Christ  died 
for  me,"  instead  of  the  general  phrase,  "  Christ  died  for 
us," — must  often,  when  applied  to  the  natural  vagueness 
of  boys'  notions  on  religious  subjects,  have  dispelled  it 
for  ever.  "  He  appeared  to  me,"  writes  a  pupil,  whose 
intercourse  with  him  never  extended  beyond  these 
lessons,  "  to  be  remarkable  for  his  habit  of  realising 
everything  that  we  are  told  in  Scripture.  You  know  how 
frequently  we  can  ourselves,  and  how  constantly  we 
hear  others  go  prosing  on  in  a  sort  of  religious  cant 
or  slang,  which  is  as  easy  to  learn  as  any  other  technical 
jargon,  without  seeing  as  it  were  by  that  faculty  which 
all  possess  of  picturing  to  the  mind,  and  acting  as  if 
we  really  saw  things  unseen  belonging  to  another  world. 
Now  he  seemed  to  have  the  freshest  view  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  death  that  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  possess.  His 
rich  mind  filled  up  the  naked  outline  of  the  Gospel 
history; — it  was  to  him  the  most  interesting  fact  that 
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has  ever  happened, — as  real,  as  exciting  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  as  any  recent  event  in  modern  history 
of  which  the  actual  effects  are  visible."  And  all  his 
comments,  from  whatever  theory  of  inspiration  they  were 
given,  were  always  made  in  a  tone  and  manner  that 
left  an  impression  that  from  the  book  which  lay  before 
him  he  was  really  seeking  to  draw  his  rule  of  life,  and, 
that  whilst  he  examined  it  in  earnest  to  find  what  its 
meaning  was,  when  he  had  found  it  he  intended  to 
abide  by   it. 

The  effect  of  these  instructions  was  naturally  more 
permanent  (speaking  merely  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
view)  than  the  lessons  themselves,  and  it  was  a  frequent 
topic  of  censure  that  his  pupils  were  led  to  take  up 
his  opinions  before  their  minds  were  duly  prepared  for 
them.  What  was  true  of  his  method  and  intention  in 
the  simplest  matters  of  instruction  was  true  of  it  as 
applied  to  the  highest  matters.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
his  belief  that  the  minds  of  young  men  ought  to  be 
awakened  to  the  greatness  of  things  around  them ;  and 
it  was  his  earnest  endeavour  to  give  them  what  he 
thought  the  best  means  of  attaining  a  firm  hold  upon 
truth.  But  it  was  always  his  wish  that  his  pupils  should 
form  their  opinions  for  themselves,  and  not  take  them 
on  trust  from  him.  To  his  particular  political  principles 
he  carefully  avoided  allusion,  and  it  was  rarely  that  his 
subjects  for  school  compositions  touched  on  any  topics 
that  could  have  involved,  even  remotely,  the  disputed 
points  of  party  politics.  In  theological  matters,  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  partly  from  the  peculiar 
aspect  under  which  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life 
he  regarded  the  Oxford  school,  he  both  expressed  his 
thoughts  more  openly,  and  was  more  anxious  to  impress 
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them  upon  his  pupils  ;  but  this  was  almost  entirely  in 
the  comparatively  few  sermons  preached  on  what  could 
be  called  controversial  topics.  In  his  intercourse,  indeed, 
with  his  pupils  after  they  had  left  the  school,  he  naturally 
spoke  with  greater  freedom  on  political  or  theological 
subjects,  yet  it  was  usually  when  invited  by  them,  and 
though  he  often  deeply  lamented  their  adoption  of  what 
he  held  to  be  erroneous  views,  he  much  disliked  a  merely 
unmeaning  echo  of  his  own  opinions.  "It  would  be 
a  great  mistake,"  he  said,  "  if  I  were  to  try  to  make 
myself  here  into  a  Pope." 

It  was,  however,  an  almost  inevitable  consequence 
of  coming  into  contact  with  his  teaching,  and  with  the 
new  world  which  it  opened,  that  his  pupils  would  often, 
on  their  very  entrance  into  life,  have  acquired  a 
familiarity  and  encountered  a  conflict  with  some  of  the 
most  harassing  questions  of  morals  and  religion.  It 
would  also  often  happen  that  the  increasing  reverence 
which  they  felt  for  him  would  not  only  incline  them  to 
receive  with  implicit  trust  all  that  he  said  in  the  lessons 
or  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  to  include  in  their  admiration 
of  the  man  all  that  they  could  gather  of  his  general 
views  either  from  report  or  from  his  published  works ; 
whilst  they  would  naturally  look  with  distrust  on  the 
opposite  notions  in  religion  and  politics  brought  before 
them,  as  would  often  be  the  case,  in  close  connexion 
with  vehement  attacks  on  him,  which  in  most  cases 
they  could  hardly  help  regarding  as  unfounded  or  unfair. 
Still,  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils,  while  at  school,  were, 
after  the  manner  of  English  boys,  altogether  unaffected 
by  his  political  opinions  ;  and  of  those  who  most  revered 
him,  none  in  after  life  could  be  found  who  followed  his 
views   implicitly,  even  on  the  subjects  on  which  they 
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were  most  disposed  to  listen  to  him.  But  though  no 
particular  school  of  opinion  grew  up  amongst  them,  the 
end  of  his  teaching  would  be  answered  far  more  truly 
(and  it  may  suggest  to  those  who  know  ancient  history 
similar  results  of  similar  methods  in  the  hands  of  other 
eminent  teachers)  if  his  scholars  learned  to  form  an 
independent  judgment  for  themselves,  and  to  carry  out 
their  opinions  to  their  legitimate  consequences, — to 
appreciate  moral  agreement  amidst  much  intellectual 
difference,  not  only  in  each  other  or  in  him,  but  in  the 
world  at  large ; — and  to  adopt  many,  if  not  all  of  his 
principles,  whilst  differing  widely  in  their  application  of 
them  to  existing  persons  and  circumstances. 

III.  If  there  is  any  one  place  at  Rugby  more  than 
another  which  was  especially  the  scene  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
labours,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  master,  it  is  the 
school  chapel.  Even  its  outward  forms,  from  "  the  very 
cross  at  the  top  of  the  building,"  *  on  which  he  loved  to 
dwell  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  Christian  end  of  their 
education,  to  the  vaults  which  he  caused  to  be  opened 
underneath  for  those  who  died  in  the  school,  must 
always  be  associated  with  his  name.  "  I  envy  Win- 
chester its  antiquity,"  he  said,  "  and  am  therefore  anxious 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  give  us  something  of 
a  venerable  outside,  if  we  have  not  the  nobleness  of  old 
associations  to  help  us."  The  five  painted  windows  in 
the  chapel  were  put  up  in  great  part  at  his  expense, 
altogether  at  his  instigation.  The  subject  of  the  first  of 
these,  the  great  east  window,  he  delighted  to  regard  as 
"  strikingly  appropriate  to  a  place  of  education,"  being 
"  The  Wise  Men's  Offering,"  and  the  first  time  after  its 
erection  that  the  chapter  describing  "  The  Adoration  of 
*  MS.  Sermon. 
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the  Magi"  was  read  in  the  church  service  he  took 
occasion  to  preach  upon  it  one  of  his  most  remarkable  ser- 
mons, thatof  "  Christian  Professions — Offering  Christ  our 
best"  (Serm.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  112).  And  as  this  is  connected 
with  the  energy  and  vigour  of  his  life,  so  the  subject  of 
the  last,  which  he  chose  himself  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  is  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas,  on  which  he 
dwelt  with  deep  solemnity  in  his  last  hours,  as  in  his  life 
he  had  dwelt  upon  it  as  the  great  consolation  of  doubting 
but  faithful  hearts,  and  as  the  great  attestation  of  what 
was  to  him  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  our  Lord's 
divinity.  Lastly,  the  monuments  of  those  who  died  in 
the  school  during  his  government,  and  whose  graves 
were  the  first  ever  made  in  the  chapel, — above  all,  his 
own,  the  monument  and  grave  of  the  only  head-master 
of  Rugby  who  is  buried  within  its  walls, — give  a  melan- 
choly interest  to  the  words  with  which  he  closed  a  sermon 
preached  on  the  Founder's  Day,  in  1833,  whilst  as  yet  the 
recently  opened  vaults  had  received  no  dead  within  them  : 

"  This  roof,  under  which  we  are  now  assembled,  will 
hold,  it  is  probable,  our  children  and  our  children's 
children ;  may  they  be  enabled  to  think,  as  they  shall 
kneel  perhaps  over  the  bones  of  some  of  us  now  here 
assembled,  that  they  are  praying  where  their  fathers 
prayed ;  and  let  them  not,  if  they  mock  in  their  day  the 
means  of  grace  here  offered  to  them,  encourage  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  place  had  long  ago  been 
profaned  with  equal  guilt ;  that  they  are  but  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  our  ungodliness."* 

But  of  him  especially  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his 
chief  interest  in  that  place  lay  in  the  three  hundred 
boys  who,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  were  collected,  morning 
*  Serm.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  21 1. 
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and  afternoon,  within  its  walls.  "  The  veriest  stranger," 
he  said,  "  who  ever  attends  divine  service  in  this  chapel 
does  well  to  feel  something  more  than  common  interest 
in  the  sight  of  the  congregation  here  assembled.  But  if 
the  sight  so  interests  a  mere  stranger,  what  should  it  be 
to  ourselves,  both  to  you  and  to  me  ?  "  (Serm.,  vol.  v., 
p.  403.)  So  he  spoke  within  a  month  of  his  death,  and 
to  him,  certainly,  the  interest  was  increased  rather  than 
lessened  by  its  familiarity.  There  was  the  fixed  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  exhibiting  the  earnest  attention 
with  which,  after  the  service  was  over,  he  sat  in  his 
place  looking  at  the  boys  as  they  filed  out  one  by  one, 
in  the  orderly  and  silent  arrangement  which  succeeded, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  stay,  to  the  public  calling  over 
of  their  names  in  the  chapel.  There  was  the  complete 
image  of  his  union  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  of  manliness 
and  devotion,  as  he  performed  the  chapel  service,  espe- 
cially when  at  the  Communion  Table  he  would  read,  or 
rather  repeat  almost  by  heart,  the  gospel  and  epistle  of 
the  day,  with  the  impressiveness  of  one  who  entered 
into  it  equally  with  his  whole  spirit  and  also  with  his 
whole  understanding.  There  was  the  visible  animation 
with  which  by  force  of  long  association  he  joined  in  the 
musical  parts  of  the  service,  to  which  he  was  by  nature 
wholly  indifferent,  as  in  the  chanting  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  his  con- 
viction that  creeds  in  public  worship  {Serm.,  vol.  iii., 
p.  310)  ought  to  be  used  as  triumphant  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving ;  or  still  more  in  the  Te  Deum,  which  he  loved 
so  dearly,  and  when  his  whole  countenance  would  be 
lit  up  at  his  favourite  verse — "  When  thou  hadst  over- 
come the  sharpness  of  death,  Thou  didst  open  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers." 
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From  his  own  interest  in  the  service  naturally  flowed 
his  anxiety  to  impart  it  to  his  scholars  :  urging  them  in 
his  later  sermons,  or  in  his  more  private  addresses,  to 
join  in  the  responses,  at  times  with  such  effect  that  at 
least  from  all  the  older  part  of  the  school  the  responses 
were  very  general.  The  very  course  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  would  often  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  their 
remembrance  of  the  peculiar  feeling  with  which  they 
saw  that  he  regarded  the  greater  festivals,  and  of  the 
almost  invariable  connexion  of  his  sermons  with  the 
services  of  the  day.  The  touching  recollections  of  those 
amongst  the  living  or  the  dead  whom  he  loved  or 
honoured,  which  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  spoke 
of  All  Saints'  Day,  and,  whenever  it  was  possible,  of  its 
accompanying  feast,  now  no  longer  observed,  All  Souls'' 
Day ;  and  the  solemn  thoughts  of  the  advance  of 
human  life,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  and 
of  the  Church,  which  were  awakened  by  the  approach 
of  Advent, — might  have  escaped  a  careless  observer  : 
but  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  not  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  triumphant  exultation  of  his  whole 
manner  on  the  recurrence  of  Easter  Day.  Lent  was 
marked  during  his  last  three  years  by  the  putting  up  of 
boxes  in  the  chapel  and  the  boarding-houses  to  receive 
money  for  the  poor,  a  practice  adopted  not  so  much  with 
the  view  of  relieving  any  actual  want,  as  of  affording 
the  boys  an  opportunity  for  self-denial  and  almsgiving.* 

*  He  feared,  however,  to  introduce  more  religious  services  than 
he  thought  the  boys  would  bear  without  a  sense  of  tedium  or 
formality,  on  which  principle  he  dropped  an  existing  practice  of 
devoting  all  the  lessons  in  Passion  Week  to  the  New  Testament  ; 
and  always  hesitated  to  have  a  chapel  service  on  such  festivals  as 
did  not  fall  on  Sundays,  though  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  made 
an  exception  with  regard  to  Ascension  Day. 
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He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  administration  of  the 
rite  of  Confirmation,  if  possible,  once  every  two  years  ; 
when  the  boys  were  prepared  by  himself  and  the  other 
masters  in  their  different  boarding-houses,  who  each 
brought  up  his  own  division  of  pupils  on  the  day  of  the 
ceremony,  the  interest  of  which  was  further  enhanced, 
during  his  earlier  years,  by  the  presence  of  the  late 
Bishop  Ryder,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  respect, 
and  latterly  by  the  presence  of  his  intimate  friend, 
Archbishop  Whately.  The  Confirmation  Hymn  of 
Dr.  Hinds,  which  was  used  on  these  occasions,  became 
so  endeared  to  his  recollections  that,  when  travelling 
abroad  late  at  night,  he  would  have  it  repeated  or  sung 
to  him.  One  of  the  earliest  public  addresses  to  the 
school  was  that  made  before  the  first  Confirmation,  and 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  sermons;  and 
he  always  had  something  of  the  kind  (over  and  above 
the  bishop's  charge)  either  before  or  after  the  regular 
chapel  service. 

The  Communion  was  celebrated  four  times  a  year. 
At  first  some  of  the  sixth  form  boys  alone  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending  ;  but  he  took  pains  to  invite  to  it 
boys  in  all  parts  of  the  school  who  had  any  serious 
thoughts,  so  that  the  number  out  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  or  three  hundred  boys  was  occasionally  a  hundred, 
and  never  less  than  seventy.  To  individual  boys  he 
rarely  spoke  on  the  subject,  from  the  fear  of  its  becom- 
ing a  matter  of  form  or  favour  ;  but  in  his  sermons  he 
dwelt  upon  it  much,  and  would  afterwards  speak  with 
deep  emotion  of  the  pleasure  and  hope  which  a  larger 
attendance  than  usual  would  give  him.  It  was  impossible 
to  hear  these  exhortations  or  to  see  him  administer  it 
without  being  struck  by  the  strong  and  manifold  interest 
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which  it  awakened  in  him ;  and  at  Rugby  it  was  of 
course  more  than  usually  touching  to  him  from  its 
peculiar  relation  to  the  school.  When  he  spoke  of  it 
in  his  sermons,  it  was  evident  that  amongst  all  the 
feelings  which  it  excited  in  himself,  and  which  he  wished 
to  impart  to  others,  none  was  so  prominent  as  the 
sense  that  it  was  a  communion  not  only  with  God, 
but  with  one  another,  and  that  the  thoughts  thus 
roused  should  act  as  a  direct  and  especial  counterpoise 
to  that  false  communion  and  false  companionship 
which,  as  binding  one  another  not  to  good  but 
to  evil,  he  believed  to  be  the  great  source  of  mis- 
chief in  the  school  at  large.  And  when — especially 
to  the  very  young  boys,  who  sometimes  partook  of 
the  Communion — he  bent  himself  down  with  looks 
of  fatherly  tenderness,  and  glistening  eyes,  and  trem- 
bling voice,  in  the  administration  of  the  Elements, 
it  was  felt,  perhaps,  more  distinctly  than  at  any 
other  time,  how  great  was  the  sympathy  which  he  felt 
with  the  earliest  advances  to  good  in  every  individual 
boy. 

That  part  of  the  chapel  service,  however,  which, 
at  least  to  the  world  at  large,  is  most  connected  with 
him,  as  being  the  most  frequent  and  most  personal 
of  his  ministrations,  was  his  preaching.  Sermons  had 
occasionally  been  preached  by  the  head-master  of  this 
and  other  public  schools  to  their  scholars  before  his 
coming  to  Rugby  ;  but  (in  some  cases  from  the  peculiar 
constitution  or  arrangement  of  the  school)  it  had  never 
before  been  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  head- 
master's office.  The  first  half-year  he  confined  himself 
to  delivering  short  addresses,  of  about  five  minutes' 
length,  to  the  boys  of  his   own  house.     But  from  the 
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second  half-year  he  began  to  preach  frequently  ;  and 
from  the  autumn  of  1831,  when  he  took  the  chaplaincy 
which  had  then  become  vacant,  he  preached  almost 
every  Sunday  of  the  school  year  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on 
a  practice  which  has  since  been  followed,  whenever  it 
was  practicable,  in  the  other  great  public  schools, 
and  on  sermons  which,  as  they  were  the  first  of  their 
kind,  will  also  be  probably  long  looked  upon  as 
models  of  their  kind  in  English  preaching.  They  were 
preached  always  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  seldom 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  sometimes  less  ;  a  new  one 
almost  every  time.  "  A  man  could  hardly,"  he  said, 
"  preach  on  the  same  subject,  without  writing  a  better 
sermon  than  he  had  written  a  few  years  before."  How- 
ever much  they  may  have  occupied  his  previous  thoughts, 
they  were  written  almost  invariably  between  the  morning 
and  afternoon  service ;  and  though  often  under  such 
stress  of  time  that  the  ink  of  the  last  sentence  was 
hardly  dry  when  the  chapel  bell  ceased  to  sound,  they 
contain  hardly  a  single  erasure,  and  the  manuscript 
volumes  remain  as  accessible  a  treasure  to  their  pos- 
sessors as  if  they  were  printed.  When  he  first  began 
to  preach,  he  felt  that  his  chief  duty  was  to  lay  bare, 
in  the  plainest  language  that  he  could  use,  the  sources 
of  the  evils  of  schools,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the 
purity  of  the  moral  law  of  Christianity.  "The  spirit 
of  Elijah,"  he  said,  "  must  ever  precede  the  spirit  of 
Christ."  But  as  he  advanced  there  is  a  marked  con- 
trast between  the  severe  tone  of  his  early  sermons  in 
the  second  volume,  when  all  was  as  yet  new  to  him, 
except   the   knowledge   of    the   evil   which   he   had    to 
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combat,  and  the  gentler  tone  which  could  not  but  be 
inspired  by  his  greater  familiarity,  both  with  his  work 
and  his  pupils — between  the  direct  attack  on  particular 
faults  which  marks  the  course  of  Lent  sermons  in  1830, 
and  the  wish  to  sink  the  mention  of  particular  faults  in 
the  general  principle  of  love  to  Christ  and  abhorrence 
of  sin  which  marks  the  summary  of  his  whole  school 
experience  in  the  last  sermon  which  he  ever  preached. 
When  he  became  the  constant  preacher,  he  made  a 
point  of  varying  the  more  directly  practical  addresses 
with  sermons  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  on 
the  general  principles  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  or 
on  the  dangers  of  their  after  life,  applicable  chiefly  to 
the  elder  boys.  Amongst  these  last  should  be  noticed 
those  which  contained  more  or  less  the  expression  of 
his  sentiments  on  the  principles  to  which  he  conceived 
his  pupils  liable  hereafter  to  be  exposed  at  Oxford,  and 
most  of  which,  as  being  of  a  more  general  interest,  he 
selected  for  publication  in  his  third  and  fourth  volumes. 
That  their  proportion  to  those  that  are  published  affords 
no  measure  of  their  proportion  to  those  that  are  un- 
published may  be  seen  at  once  by  reference  to  the 
year's  course  in  the  fifth  volume,  which,  out  of  thirty- 
four,  contains  only  four  which  could  possibly  be 
included  in  this  class.  That  it  was  not  his  own  in- 
tention to  make  them  either  personal  or  controversial 
appears  from  an  explanation  to  a  friend  of  a  statement, 
which  in  1839  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  that  he 
"  had  been  preaching  a  course  of  sermons  against  the 
Oxford  errors."  "The  origin  of  the  paragraph  was 
simply  this  :  that  I  preached  two  in  February,  showing 
that  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  instruction  and  authority  of  the  Church, 
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or  with  individual  modesty  and  humility  [viz.  the  thirty- 
first  and  thirty-second  in  vol.  iv.].  They  were  not 
in  the  least  controversial,  and  neither  mentioned  nor 
alluded  to  the  Oxford  writers.  And  I  have  preached 
only  these  two  which  could  even  be  supposed  to  bear 
upon  their  doctrines.  Indeed,  I  should  not  think  it 
right,  except  under  very  different  circumstances  from 
present  ones,  to  occupy  the  boys'  time  or  thoughts  with 
such  controversies."  The  general  principles,  accordingly, 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  all  these  sermons  are  such 
as  are  capable  of  a  far  wider  application  than  to  any 
particular  school  of  English  opinion,  and  often  admit  of 
direct  application  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  school. 
But  the  quick  ears  of  boys  no  doubt  were  always 
ready  to  give  such  sermons  a  more  personal  char- 
acter than  he  had  intended,  or  perhaps  had  even  in 
his  mind  at  the  moment ;  and  at  times,  when  the 
fear  of  these  opinions  was  more  forcibly  impressed 
upon  him,  the  allusion  and  even  mention  of  the 
•writers  in  question  is  so  direct  that  no  one  could 
mistake  it. 

But  it  was  of  course  in  their  direct  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  boys  that  the  chief  novelty  and  excellence 
of  his  sermons  consisted.  Though  he  spoke  with  almost 
conversational  plainness  on  the  peculiar  condition  of 
public  schools,  his  language  never  left  an  impression 
of  familiarity,  rarely  of  personal  allusion.  In  cases  of 
notorious  individual  misconduct  he  generally  shrank 
from  any  pointed  mention  of  them,  and  on  one  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  address  the  boys  on  an  instance 
of  untruthfulness  which  had  deeply  grieved  him,  he 
had  the  sermon  before  the  regular  service,  in  order 
to  be  alone  in   the  chapel  with  the  boys,  without  the 
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presence  even  of  the  other  masters.*  Earnest  and  even 
impassioned  as  his  appeals  were,  himself  at  times  almost 
overcome  with  emotion,  there  was  yet  nothing  in  them 
of  excitement.  In  speaking  of  the  occasional  deaths  in 
the  school,  he  would  dwell  on  the  general  solemnity  of 
the  event,  rather  than  on  any  individual  or  agitating 
details ;  and  the  impression  thus  produced,  instead  of 
belonging  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  has  become 
part  of  an  habitual  rule  for  the  whole  conduct  of  life. 
Often  he  would  speak  with  severity  and  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  the  evils  of  the  place ;  yet  there  was 
hardly  ever  a  sermon  which  did  not  contain  some  words 
of  encouragement.  "  I  have  never,"  he  said  in  his  last 
sermon,  "  wished  to  speak  with  exaggeration  :  it  seems 
to  me  as  unwise  as  it  is  wrong  to  do  so.  I  think  that 
it  is  quite  right  to  observe  what  is  hopeful  in  us  as  well 
as  what  is  threatening  ;  that  general  confessions  of  un- 
mixed evil  are  deceiving  and  hardening,  rather  than 
arousing ;  that  our  evil  never  looks  so  really  dark  as 
when  we  contrast  it  with  anything  which  there  may 
be  in  us  of  good  "  (Serrn.,  vol.  v.,  p.  460). 

Accordingly,  even  from  the  first,  and  much  more  in 
after  years,  there  was  blended  with  his  sterner  tone  a 

*  On  another  occasion,  the  practice  of  drinking  having  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  school,  he  addressed  the  boys  at  considerable 
length  from  his  place  in  the  great  school,  saying  that  he  should 
have  spoken  to  them  from  the  pulpit,  but  that  as  there  were  others 
present  in  the  chapel,  he  wished  to  hide  their  shame.  And  then 
(says  one  who  was  present)  "  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling,  as 
if  it  wrung  his  inmost  heart  to  confess  the  existence  of  such  an  evil 
amongst  us,"  he  dwelt  upon  the  sin  and  the  folly  of  the  habit,  even 
where  intoxication  was  not  produced — its  evil  effects  both  on  body 
and  mind— the  folly  of  fancying  it  to  be  manly — its  general  effect 
on  the  school. 
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strain  of  affectionate  entreaty — an  appeal  to  principles 
which  could  be  appreciated  only  by  a  few — exhortations 
to  duties,  such  as  self-denial  and  visiting  the  poor, 
which  some  at  least  might  practise,  whilst  none  could 
deny  their  obligation.  There  also  appeared  most  evi- 
dently— what  indeed  pervaded  his  whole  school  life — 
the  more  than  admiration  with  which  he  regarded  those 
who  struggled  against  the  stream  of  school  opinion,  and 
the  abiding  comfort  which  they  afforded  him.  In  them 
he  saw  not  merely  good  boys  and  obedient  scholars,  but 
the  companions  of  everything  high  and  excellent,  with 
which  his  strong  historical  imagination  peopled  the  past, 
or  which  his  lively  sense  of  things  unseen  realised  in  the 
invisible  world.  There  were  few  present  in  the  chapel 
who  were  not  at  least  for  the  moment  touched,  when,  in 
one  of  his  earliest  sermons,  he  closed  one  of  these 
earnest  appeals  with  the  lines  from  Milton  which  always 
deeply  moved  him — the  blessing  on  Abdiel. 

But  more  than  either  matter  or  manner  of  his  preach- 
ing was  the  impression  of  himself.  Even  the  mere 
readers  of  his  sermons  will  derive  from  them  the  history 
of  his  whole  mind  and  of  his  whole  management  of  the 
school.  But  to  his  hearers  it  was  more  than  this.  It 
was  the  man  himself,  there  more  than  in  any  other  place, 
concentrating  all  his  various  faculties  and  feelings  on 
one  sole  object,  combating  face  to  face  the  evil  with 
which  directly  or  indirectly  he  was  elsewhere  perpetually 
struggling.  He  was  not  the  preacher  or  the  clergyman 
who  had  left  behind  all  his  usual  thoughts  and  occupa- 
tions as  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  was 
still  the  scholar,  the  historian,  and  theologian,  basing  all 
mat  he  said,  not  indeed  ostensibly,  but  consciously,  and 
often  visibly,  on  the  deepest  principles  of  the  past  and 
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present.  He  was  still  the  instructor  and  the  school- 
master, only  teaching  and  educating  with  increased 
solemnity  and  energy.  He  was  still  the  simple-hearted 
and  earnest  man,  labouring  to  win  others  to  share  in  his 
own  personal  feelings  of  disgust  at  sin  and  love  of 
goodness,  and  to  trust  to  the  same  faith  in  which  he 
hoped  to  live  and  die  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe,  without  seeming  to  ex- 
aggerate, the  attention  with  which  he  was  heard  by  all 
above  the  very  young  boys.  Years  have  passed  away, 
and  many  of  his  pupils  can  look  back  to  hardly  any 
greater  interest  than  that  with  which,  for  those  twenty 
minutes,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  sat  beneath  that 
pulpit,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  their  attention 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  catch  every  word  that  he 
uttered.  It  is  true  that,  even  to  the  best,  there  was 
much,  and  to  the  mass  of  boys,  the  greater  part  of  what 
he  said,  that  must  have  passed  away  from  them  as  soon 
as  they  had  heard  it,  without  any  corresponding  fruits. 
But  they  were  struck,  as  boys  naturally  would  be,  by 
the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  and  what  always  impressed 
them  as  the  beauty  of  his  language  ;  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  said,  much  that  might  have  seemed 
useless,  because  for  the  most  part  impracticable  to  boys, 
was  not  without  effect  in  breaking  completely  through 
the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  school  opinion,  and  exhibiting 
before  them  once  every  week  an  image  of  high  principle 
and  feeling  which  they  felt  was  not  put  on  for  the 
occasion,  but  was  constantly  living  amongst  them.  And 
to  all  it  must  have  been  an  advantage  that,  for  once 
in  their  lives,  they  had  listened  to  sermons  which  none 
of  them  could  associate  with  the  thought  of  weariness 
formality    or   exaggeration.      On   many   there  was   left 
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an  impression  to  which,  though  unheeded  at  the  time, 
they  recurred  in  after  life.  Even  the  most  careless 
boys  would  sometimes,  during  the  course  of  the  week, 
refer  almost  involuntarily  to  the  sermon  of  the  past 
Sunday  as  a  condemnation  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Some,  whilst  they  wonder  how  it  was  that  so  little 
practical  effect  was  produced  upon  themselves  at  the 
time,  yet  retain  the  recollection  (to  give  the  words  of 
one  who  so  describes  himself)  that,  "  I  used  to  listen 
to  them  from  first  to  last  with  a  kind  of  awe,  and  over 
and  over  again  could  not  join  my  friends  at  the  chapel 
door,  but  would  walk  home  to  be  alone  ;  and  I  remember 
the  same  effects  being  produced  by  them,  more  or 
less,  on  others  whom  I  should  have  thought  as  hard  as 
stones,  and  on  whom  I  should  think  Arnold  looked 
as  some  of  the  worst  boys  in  the  school." 

IV.  Although  the  chapel  was  the  only  place  in  which, 
to  the  school  at  large,  he  necessarily  appeared  in  a 
purely  pastoral  and  personal  relation,  yet  this  relation 
extended  in  his  view  to  his  whole  management  of  his 
scholars;  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  and  that 
of  the  other  masters  to  throw  themselves,  as  much  as 
possible,  into  the  way  of  understanding  and  entering 
into  the  feelings  of  the  boys,  not  only  in  their  official 
intercourse,  but  always.  When  he  was  first  appointed 
at  Rugby,  his  friends  had  feared  that  the  indifference 
which  he  felt  towards  characters  and  persons,  with 
whom  he  had  no  especial  sympathy,  would  have  inter- 
fered with  his  usefulness  as  head-master.  But  in  the 
case  of  boys  a  sense  of  duty  supplied  the  want  of 
that  interest  in  character,  as  such,  which,  in  the  case 
of  men,  he  possessed  but  little.  Much  as  there  was 
in  the  peculiar  humour  of  boys  which  his  own  impatience 
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of  moral  thoughtlessness,  or  of  treating  serious  or  im- 
portant subjects  with  anything  like  ridicule  or  irony, 
prevented  him  from  fully  appreciating,  yet  he  truly 
felt  that  the  natural  youthfulness  and  elasticity  of  his 
constitution  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  dealing 
with  them.  "  When  I  find  that  I  cannot  run  up  the 
library  stairs,"  he  said,  "I  shall  know  that  it  is  time 
for  me  to  go." 

Thus  traits  and  actions  of  boys  which  to  a  stranger 
would  have  told  nothing  were  to  him  highly  significant. 
His  quick  and  far-sighted  eye  became  familiar  with  the 
face  and  manner  of  every  boy  in  the  school.  "  Do 
you  see,"  he  said  to  an  assistant  master  who  had  recently 
come,  "those  two  boys  walking  together?  I  never  saw 
them  together  before.  You  should  make  an  especial 
point  of  observing  the  company  they  keep  :  nothing 
so  tells  the  changes  in  a  boy's  character."  The  insight 
which  he  thus  acquired  into  the  general  characteristics 
of  boyhood  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  reader  of  his 
sermons  ;  and  his  scholars  used  sometimes  to  be  startled 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  own  notions  which  his 
speeches  to  them  implied.  "  Often  and  often,"  says 
one  of  them,  "  have  I  said  to  myself,  '  If  it  was  one 
of  ourselves  who  had  just  spoken,  he  could  not  more 
completely  have  known  and  understood  our  thoughts 
and  ideas.' "  And  though  it  might  happen  that  his 
opinion  of  boys  would,  like  his  opinions  of  men,  be  too 
much  influenced  by  his  disposition  to  judge  of  the 
whole  from  some  one  prominent  feature,  and  though 
his  fixed  adherence  to  general  rules  might  sometimes 
prevent  him  from  making  exceptions  where  the  case 
required  it,  yet  few  can  have  been  long  familiar  with 
him    without    being    struck    by    the    distinctness,    the 
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vividness,  and,  in  spite  of  great  occasional  mistakes, 
the  very  general  truth  and  accuracy  of  his  delineation 
of  their  individual  characters,  or  the  readiness  with 
which,  whilst  speaking  most  severely  of  a  mass  of  boys, 
he  would  make  allowances,  and  speak  hopefully  in  any 
particular  instance  that  came  before  him.  Often  before 
any  other  eye  had  discerned  it,  he  saw  the  germs  of 
coming  good  or  evil,  and  pronounced  confident  decisions, 
doubted  at  the  time,  but  subsequently  proved  to  be 
correct ;  so  that  those  who  lived  with  him  described 
themselves  as  trusting  to  his  opinions  of  boys  as  to 
divinations,  and  feeling  as  if  by  an  unfavourable  judgment 
their  fate  was  sealed. 

His  relation  to  the  boarders  in  his  own  house 
(called  by  distinction  the  school-house,  and  containing 
between  sixty  and  seventy  boys)  naturally  afforded  more 
scope  for  communication  than  with  the  rest  of  the 
school.  Besides  the  opportunities  which  he  took  of 
showing  kindness  and  attention  to  them  in  his  own 
family,  in  cases  of  distress  or  sickness,  he  also  made 
use  of  the  preparation  for  confirmation  for  private 
conversation  with  them,  and  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life  was  accustomed  to  devote  an  hour  or  more 
in  the  evening  to  seeing  each  of  them  alone  by  turns, 
and  talking  on  such  topics  as  presented  themselves, 
leading  them  if  possible  to  more  serious  subjects.  The 
general  management  of  the  house,  both  from  his  strong 
dislike  to  intruding  on  the  privacy  even  of  the  youngest, 
and  from  the  usual  principles  of  trust  on  which  he 
proceeded,  he  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Praepostors. 
Still,  his  presence  and  manner  when  he  appeared 
officially,  either  on  special  calls  or  on  the  stated 
occasions  of  calling  over  their  names  twice  a  day,  was 
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not  without  its  effect.  One  of  the  scenes  that  most 
live  in  the  memory  of  his  school-house  pupils  is  their 
night  muster  in  the  rudely  lighted  hall — his  tall  figure 
at  the  head  of  the  files  of  boys  ranged  on  each  side 
of  the  long  tables,  whilst  the  prayers  were  read  by  one 
of  the  praepostors,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  by  himself. 
This  last  was  a  practice  which  he  introduced  soon  after 
his  arrival,  when  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  spoke 
strongly  to  the  boys  on  the  necessity  of  each  reading 
some  part  of  the  Bible  every  day,  and  then  added 
that,  as  he  feared  that  many  would  not  make  the  rule 
for  themselves,  he  should  for  the  future  always  read 
a  passage  every  evening  at  this  time.  He  usually 
brought  in  his  Greek  Testament,  and  read  about  half 
a  chapter  in  English,  most  frequently  from  the  close 
of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  when  from  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  his  favourite  Psalms,  the  19th,  for  example, 
and  the  107th,  and  the  others  relating  to  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  world  He  never  made  any  comment ; 
but  his  manner  of  reading  impressed  the  boys  con- 
siderably, and  it  was  observed  by  some  of  them,  shortly 
after  the  practice  was  commenced,  that  they  had  never 
understood  the  Psalms  before.  On  Sunday  nights  he 
read  a  prayer  of  his  own,  and  before  he  began  to 
preach  regularly  in  the  chapel,  delivered  the  short 
addresses  which  have  been  before  mentioned,  and 
which  he  resumed,  in  addition  to  his  other  work  on 
Sundays,  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his  life. 

With  the  boys  in  the  sixth  form  his  private  intercourse 
was  comparatively  frequent,  whether  in  the  lessons,  or 
on  questions  of  school  government,  or  in  the  more 
familiar  relation  in  which  they  were  brought  to  him 
in  their  calls  before  and  after  the  holidays,  their  dinners 
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with  him  during  the  half-year,  and  the  visits  which  one 
or  more  used  by  turns  to  pay  to  him  in  Westmoreland 
during  part  of  the  vacation.  But  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  school  it  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  such 
opportunities  as  arose  out  of  the  regular  course  of  school 
discipline  or  instruction,  and  the  occasional  invitations 
to  his  house  of  such  amongst  the  younger  boys  as  he 
could  find  any  reason  or  excuse  for  asking. 

It  would  thus  often  happen  in  so  large  a  number 
that  a  boy  would  leave  Rugby  without  any  personal 
communication  with  him  at  all ;  and  even  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  school,  those  who  most  respected  him  would 
sometimes  complain,  even  with  bitterness,  that  he  did 
not  give  them  greater  opportunities  of  asking  his  advice, 
or  himself  offer  more  frequently  to  direct  their  studies 
and  guide  their  inquiries.  Latterly,  indeed,  he  com- 
municated with  thtm  more  frequently,  and  expressed 
himself  more  freely  both  in  public  and  private  on  the 
highest  subjects.  But  he  was  always  restrained  from 
speaking  much  or  often,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  he  felt  in  saying  anything  without  a  real  occasion 
for  it,  and  also  from  his  principle  of  leaving  as  much 
as  possible  to  be  filled  up  by  the  judgment  of  the 
boys  themselves,  and  from  his  deep  conviction  that 
in  the  most  important  matters  of  all  the  movement 
must  come  not  from  without  but  from  within.  And  it 
certainly  was  the  case  that,  whenever  he  did  make 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  spoke  rather  as  their  friend 
than  their  master,  the  simplicity  of  his  words,  the 
rareness  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  stern  background 
of  his  ordinary  administration  gave  a  double  force  to 
all  that  was  said. 

Such,  for  example,  would  be  the  effect  of  his  speaking 
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of  swearing  to  a  boy,  not  so  much  in  anger  or  reproof, 
as  assuring  him  how  every  year  he  would  learn  to  see 
more  and  more  how  foolish  and  disgusting  such  language 
was ;  or  again,  the  distinction  he  would  point  out  to  them 
between  mere  amusement  and  such  as  encroached  on 
the  next  day's  duties,  when,  as  he  said,  "  it  immediately 
becomes  what  St.  Paul  calls  revelling."  Such  also  would 
be  the  impression  of  his  severe  rebukes  for  individual 
faults,  showing  by  their  very  shortness  and  abruptness 
his  loathing  and  abhorrence  of  evil.  "  Nowhere,"  he 
said,  in  speaking  to  some  boys  on  bad  behaviour  during 
prayers  at  their  boarding-house,  "  nowhere  is  Satan's 
work  more  evidently  manifest  than  in  turning  holy  things 
to  ridicule."  Such  also  were  the  cases  in  which  boys 
who  were  tormented  while  at  school  with  sceptical 
doubts  took  courage  at  last  to  unfold  them  to  him, 
and  were  almost  startled  to  find  the  ready  sympathy 
with  which,  instead  of  denouncing  them  as  profane,  he 
entered  into  their  difficulties,  and  applied  his  whole  mind 
to  assuage  them.  So  again,  when  dealing  with  the  worst 
class  of  boys,  in  whom  he  saw  indications  of  improve- 
ment, he  would  grant  indulgences  which  on  ordinary 
occasions  he  would  have  denied,  with  a  view  of  en- 
couraging them  by  signs  of  his  confidence  in  them  ;  and 
at  times  on  discovering  cases  of  vice,  he  would,  instead 
of  treating  them  with  contempt  or  extreme  severity, 
tenderly  allow  the  force  of  the  temptation,  and  urge 
it  upon  them  as  a  proof  brought  home  to  their  own 
minds,  how  surely  they  must  look  for  help  out  of  them- 
selves. 

In  his  preparation  of  boys  for  Confirmation  he 
followed  the  same  principle.  The  printed  questions 
which  he  issued  for  them  were  intended  rather  as  guides 
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to  their  thoughts  than  as  necessary  to  be  formally 
answered ;  and  his  own  interviews  with  them  were  very 
brief.  But  the  few  words  which  he  then  spoke — the 
simple  repetition,  for  example,  of  the  promise  made  to 
prayer,  with  his  earnest  assurance  that  if  that  was  not 
true,  nothing  was  true ;  if  anything  in  the  Bible  could 
be  relied  upon,  it  was  that — have  become  the  turning 
point  of  a  boy's  character,  and  graven  on  his  memory 
as  a  law  for  life. 

But  independently  of  particular  occasions  of  inter- 
course, there  was  a  deep  undercurrent  of  sympathy 
which  extended  to  almost  all,  and  which  from  time  to 
time  broke  through  the  reserve  of  his  outward  manner. 
In  cases  where  it  might  have  been  thought  that  tender- 
ness would  have  been  extinguished  by  indignation,  he 
was  sometimes  so  deeply  affected  in  pronouncing  sentence 
of  punishment  on  offenders  as  to  be  hardly  able  to 
speak.  "  I  felt,"  he  said  once  of  some  great  fault  of 
which  he  had  heard  in  one  of  the  sixth  form,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  "as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  my  own  children,  and  till  I  had  ascertained 
that  it  was  really  true,  I  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  not 
even  to  any  of  the  masters."  And  this  feeling  began 
before  he  could  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
them.  "  If  he  should  turn  out  ill,"  he  said  of  a  young 
boy  of  promise  to  one  of  the  assistant  masters,  and  his 
voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  "  I  think  it 
would  break  my  heart."  Nor  were  any  thoughts  so 
bitter  to  him  as  those  suggested  by  the  innocent  faces 
of  little  boys  as  they  first  came  from  home, — nor  any 
expressions  of  his  moral  indignation  deeper  than  when 
he  heard  of  their  being  tormented  or  tempted  into  evil 
by  their  companions.     "  It  is  a  most  touching  thing  to 
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me,"  he  said  once  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  his  former 
pupils,  on  the  mention  of  some  newcomers,  "  to  receive 
a  new  fellow  from  his  father — when  I  think  what  an 
influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good.  I  do  not  know  anything  which  affects  me  more." 
His  pupil,  who  had,  on  his  own  first  coming,  been 
impressed  chiefly  by  the  severity  of  his  manner,  expressed 
some  surprise,  adding  that  he  should  have  expected 
this  to  wear  away  with  the  succession  of  fresh  arrivals. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  if  ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from 
his  father  without  emotion,  I  should  think  it  was  high 
time  to  be  off." 

What  he  felt  thus  on  ordinary  occasions  was  heightened 
of  course  when  anything  brought  strongly  before  him 
any  evil  in  the  school.  "  If  this  goes  on,"  he  wrote  to 
a  former  pupil  on  some  such  occasion,  "  it  will  end 
either  my  life  at  Rugby  or  my  life  altogether."  "  How 
can  I  go  on,"  he  said,  "with  my  Roman  History? 
There  all  is  noble  and  high-minded,  and  here  I  find 
nothing  but  the  reverse."  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  Sir  T.  Pasley,  describes  this  feeling : 

"  Since  I  began  this  letter  I  have  had  some  of  the 
troubles  of  school-keeping ;  and  one  of  those  specimens 
of  the  evil  of  boy-nature  which  makes  me  always  un- 
willing to  undergo  the  responsibility  of  advising  any 
man  to  send  his  son  to  a  public  school.  There  has 
been  a  system  of  persecution  carried  on  by  the  bad 
against  the  good,  and  then,  when  complaint  was  made 
to  me,  there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that  very  account ; 
and  divers  instances  of  boys,  joining  in  it  out  of  pure 
cowardice,  both  physical  and  moral,  when  if  left  to 
themselves  they  would  have  rather  shunned  it.  And 
the  exceedingly  small  number  of  boys  who  can  be  relied 
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on  for  active  and  steady  good  on  these  occasions,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  decent  and  respectable  of  ordinary 
life  (Carlyle's  Shams)  are  sure  on  these  occasions  to 
swim  with  the  stream  and  take  part  with  the  evil, 
makes  me  strongly  feel  exemplified  what  the  Scriptures 
say  about  the  strait  gate  and  the  wide  one, — a  view  of 
human  nature  which,  when  looking  on  human  life  in 
its  full  dress  of  decencies  and  civilisations,  we  are  apt, 
I  imagine,  to  find  it  hard  to  realise.  But  here,  in  the 
nakedness  of  boy-nature,  one  is  quite  able  to  understand 
how  there  could  not  be  found  so  many  as  even  ten 
righteous  in  a  whole  city.  And  how  to  meet  this  evil 
I  really  do  not  know  ;  but  to  find  it  thus  rife  after  I 
have  been  [so  many]  years  fighting  against  it  is  so 
sickening  that  it  is  very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  cards 
in  despair,  and  upset  the  table.  But  then  the  stars  of 
nobleness  which  I  see  amidst  the  darkness,  in  the  case 
of  the  few  good,  are  so  cheering  that  one  is  inclined  to 
stick  to  the  ship  again,  and  have  another  good  try  at 
getting  her  about." 

V.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  his  interest  and  sympathy 
with  the  boys  far  exceeded  any  direct  manifestation  of  it 
towards  them,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression 
which  he  produced  upon  them  was  derived,  not  so  much 
from  any  immediate  intercourse  or  conversation  with 
him,  as  from  the  general  influence  of  his  whole 
character,  displayed  consistently  whenever  he  appeared 
before  them.  This  influence,  with  its  consequent  effects, 
was  gradually  on  the  increase  during  the  whole  of  his 
stay.  From  the  earliest  period,  indeed,  the  boys  were 
conscious  of  something  unlike  what  they  had  been 
taught  to  imagine  of  a  schoolmaster,   and  by  many  a 
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lasting  regard  was  contracted  for  him.  But  it  was  not 
till  he  had  been  in  his  post  some  years  that  there  arose 
that  close  bond  of  union  which  characterised  his  relation 
to  his  elder  pupils  ;  and  it  was,  again,  not  till  later  still 
that  this  feeling  extended  itself,  more  or  less,  through 
the  mass  of  the  school,  so  that,  in  the  higher  forms  at 
least,  it  became  the  fashion  (so  to  speak)  to  think  and 
talk  of  him  with  pride  and  affection. 

The  liveliness  and  simplicity  of  his  whole  behaviour 
must  always  have  divested  his  earnestness  of  any  appear- 
ance of  moroseness  and  affectation.  "He  calls  us 
fellows"  was  the  astonished  expression  of  the  boys  when, 
soon  after  his  first  coming,  they  heard  him  speak  of 
them  by  the  familiar  name  in  use  amongst  themselves  ; 
and  in  his  later  years  they  observed  with  pleasure  the 
unaffected  interest  with  which,  in  the  long  autumn  after- 
noons, he  would  often  stand  in  the  school-field  and 
watch  the  issue  of  their  favourite  games  of  football. 
But  his  ascendancy  was,  generally  speaking,  not  gained, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  effect  of  his  outward 
manner.  There  was  a  shortness — at  times,  something  of 
an  awkwardness — in  his  address,  occasioned  partly  by  his 
natural  shyness,  partly  by  his  dislike  of  wasting  words 
on  trivial  occasions,  which  to  boys  must  have  been  often 
repulsive  rather  than  conciliating ;  something  also  of 
extreme  severity  in  his  voice  and  countenance  beyond 
what  he  was  himself  at  all  aware  of.  With  the  very 
little  boys,  indeed,  his  manner  partook  of  that  playful 
kindness  and  tenderness  which  always  marked  his  inter- 
course with  children  ;  in  examining  them  in  the  lower 
forms,  he  would  sometimes  take  them  on  his  knee,  and 
go  through  picture-books  of  the  Bible  or  of  English 
history,  covering  the  text  of  the  narrative  with  his  hand, 
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and  making  them  explain  to  him  the   subject   of  the 
several  prints.     But  in  those  above  this  early  age,  and 
yet  below  the  rank  in  the  school  which  brought  them 
into   closer    contact    with    him,    the    sternness   of    his 
character  was  the  first  thing  that  impressed  them.     In 
many,  no  doubt,  this  feeling  was  one  of  mere  dread, 
which,   if  not  subsequently  removed  or  modified,  only 
served  to  repel  those  who  felt  it  to  a  greater  distance 
from   him.      But   in  many  also  this  was,  even   in   the 
earlier  period  of  their  stay,  mingled  with  an  involuntary 
and,  perhaps,  an  unconscious  respect   inspired  by  the 
sense  of  the  manliness  and  straightforwardness  of  his 
dealings,   and   still  more  by  the  sense   of  the   general 
force  of  his  moral  character  ;  by  the  belief  (to  use  the 
words  of  different  pupils)   in  "  his  extraordinary  knack, 
for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else,  of  showing  that  his  object 
in   punishing  or   reproving  was    not    his    own   good   or 
pleasure,  but  that  of  the  boy," — "in  a  truthfulness — an 
aXucplveui — a  sort  of  moral  transparency  ;  "  in  the  fixed- 
ness  of  his   purpose,    and    "  the    searchingness   of    his 
practical  insight  into  boys,"  by  a  consciousness,  almost 
amounting  to  solemnity,  that   "  when  his  eye  was  upon 
you,  he  looked  into  your  inmost  heart ; "  that  there  was 
something  in  his  very  tone  and  outward  aspect  before 
which   anything    low,    or   false,     or    cruel    instinctively 
quailed  and  cowered. 

And  the  defect  of  occasional  over-hastiness  and 
vehemence  of  expression,  which  during  the  earlier 
period  of  his  stay  at  times  involved  him  in  some  trouble, 
did  not  materially  interfere  with  their  general  notion 
of  his  character.  However  mistaken  it  might  be  in 
the  individual  case,  it  was  evident  to  those  who  took 
any  thought  about  it,  that  that  ashy  paleness  and  that 
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awful  frown  were  almost  always  the  expression  not  of 
personal  resentment,  but  of  deep,  ineffable  scorn  and 
indignation  at  the  sight  of  vice  and  sin ;  and  it  was 
not  without  its  effect  to  observe  that  it  was  a  fault  against 
which  he  himself  was  constantly  on  the  watch — and 
which,  in  fact,  was  in  later  years  so  nearly  subdued  that 
most  of  those  who  had  only  known  him  during 
that  time  can  recall  no  instance  of  it  during  their 
stay. 

But  as  boys  advanced  in  the  school,  out  of  this 
feeling  of  fear  "grew  up  a  deep  admiration,  partaking 
largely  of  the  nature  of  awe,  and  this  softened  into  a 
sort  of  loyalty,  which  remained  even  in  the  closer  and 
more  affectionate  sympathy  of  later  years."  "  I  am 
sure,"  writes  a  pupil  who  had  no  personal  communica- 
tions with  him  whilst  at  school,  and  but  little  after- 
wards, and  who  never  was  in  the  sixth  form,  "  that 
I  do  not  exaggerate  my  feelings  when  I  say  that  I  felt 
a  love  and  reverence  for  him  as  one  of  quite  awful 
greatness  and  goodness,  for  whom  I  well  remember  that 
I  used  to  think  I  would  gladly  lay  down  my  life;" 
adding,  with  reference  to  the  thoughtless  companions 
with  whc-m  he  had  associated,  "  I  used  to  believe  that 
I  too  had  a  work  to  do  for  him  in  the  school,  and  I 
did  for  his  sake  labour  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  set  I 
lived  in,  particularly  as  regarded  himself."  It  was  in 
boys  immediately  below  the  highest  form  that  this  new 
feeling  would  usually  rise  for  the  first  time,  and  awaken 
a  strong  wish  to  know  more  of  him.  Then,  as  they 
came  into  personal  contact  with  him,  their  general  sense 
of  his  ability  became  fixed  in  the  proud  belief  that  they 
were  scholars  of  a  man  who  would  be  not  less  remark- 
able to  the  world  than  he  was  to  themselves  ;  and  their 
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increasing  consciousness  of  his  own  sincerity  of  purpose, 
and  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  them,  often 
awakened,  even  in  the  careless  and  indifferent,  an 
outward  respect  for  goodness  and  an  animation  in 
their  work  before  unknown  to  them.  And  when  they 
left  school,  they  felt  that  they  had  been  in  an  atmosphere 
unlike  that  of  the  world  about  them.  Some  of  those 
who  lamented  not  having  made  more  use  of  his  teaching 
whilst  with  him  felt  that  "  a  better  thought  than  ordinary 
often  reminded  them  how  he  first  led  to  it ;  and  in 
matters  of  literature  almost  invariably  found  that,  when 
any  idea  of  seeming  originality  occurred  to  them,  its 
germ  was  first  suggested  by  some  remark  of  Arnold" 
— that  "  still,  to  this  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  or 
other  things,  they  could  constantly  trace  back  a  line 
of  thought  that  came  originally  from  him,  as  from  a 
great  parent  mind."  And  when  they  heard  of  his  death, 
they  became  conscious — often  for  the  first  time — of  the 
large  place  which  he  had  occupied  in  their  thoughts,  if 
not  in  their  affections. 

Such  was  the  case  with  almost  all  who  were  in  the 
sixth  form  with  him  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life;  but  with  some  who,  from  peculiar  circumstances 
or  greater  sympathy  with  him,  came  into  more  permanent 
communication  with  him,  there  was  a  yet  stronger  bond 
of  union.  His  interest  in  his  elder  pupils,  unlike  a 
mere  professional  interest,  seemed  to  increase  after  they 
had  left  the  school.  No  sermons  were  so  full  of  feeling 
and  instruction  as  those  which  he  preached  on  the 
eve  of  their  departure  for  the  Universities.  It  was  now 
that  the  intercourse  which  at  school  had  been  so 
broken,  and  as  it  were  stolen  by  snatches,  was  at  last 
enjoyed  between  them  to  its  full  extent.     It  was  some- 
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times  in  the  few  parting  words — the  earnest  blessing  which 
he  then  bestowed  upon  them — that  they  became  for 
the  first  time  conscious  of  his  real  care  and  love  for 
them.  The  same  anxiety  for  their  good  which  he  had 
felt  in  their  passage  through  school  he  now  showed, 
without  the  necessity  of  official  caution  and  reserve,  in 
their  passage  through  life.  To  any  pupil  who  ever 
showed  any  desire  to  continue  his  connection  with  him 
his  house  was  always  open,  and  his  advice  and  sympathy 
ready.  No  half-year,  after  the  four  first  years  of  his 
stay  at  Rugby,  passed  without  a  visit  from  his  former 
scholars  :  some  of  them  would  come  three  or  four  times 
a  year;  some  would  stay  in  his  house  for  weeks.  He 
would  offer  to  prepare  them  for  their  University  examina- 
tions by  previous  examinations  of  his  own  ;  he  never 
shrank  from  adding  any  of  them  to  his  already  numerous 
correspondents,  encouraging  them  to  write  to  him  in 
all  perplexities.  To  any  who  were  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, not  in  one  case,  but  in  several,  he  would  at  once 
offer  assistance,  sometimes  making  them  large  presents 
of  books  on  their  entrance  at  the  University,  sometimes 
tendering  them  large  pecuniary  aid,  and  urging  to  them 
that  his  power  of  doing  so  was  exactly  one  of  those 
advantages  of  his  position  which  he  was  most  bound  to  use. 
In  writing  for  the  world  at  large  they  were  in  his 
thoughts,  "  in  whose  welfare,"  he  said,  "  I  naturally  have 
the  deepest  interest,  and  in  whom  old  impressions  may 
be  supposed  to  have  still  so  much  force  that  I  may 
claim  from  them  at  least  a  patient  hearing "  (Serm., 
vol.  iv.,  Pref.,  p.  lv).  And  when  annoyed  by  distractions 
from  within  the  school  or  opposition  from  without,  he 
turned,  he  used  to  say,  to  their  visits  as  "  to  one  of 
the  freshest  springs  of  his  life." 
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They  on  their  side  now  learned  to  admire  those 
parts  of  his  character  which,  whilst  at  school,  they  had 
either  not  known  or  only  imperfectly  understood.  Pupils 
with  characters  most  different  from  each  other's  and 
from  his  own — often  with  opinions  diverging  more  and 
more  widely  from  his  as  they  advanced  in  life — looked 
upon  him  with  a  love  and  reverence  which  made  his 
gratification  one  of  the  brightest  rewards  of  their  aca- 
demical studies — his  good  or  evil  fame,  a  constant  source 
of  interest  and  anxiety  to  them — his  approbation  and 
censure,  amongst  th-ir  most  practical  motives  of  action 
— his  example,  one  of  their  most  habitual  rules  of  life. 
To  him  they  turned  for  advice  in  every  emergency  of 
life,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  advice  itself,  as 
because  they  felt  that  no  important  step  ought  to  be 
taken  without  consulting  him.  An  additional  zest  was 
imparted  to  whatever  work  they  were  engaged  in  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
progress  of  their  undertaking  and  the  importance  which 
he  attached  to  its  result.  They  now  felt  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  ask  him  questions  on  the  many  points 
which  his  school  teaching  had  suggested  without  fully 
developing — but  yet  more,  perhaps,  they  prized  the 
sense  of  his  sympathy  and  familiar  kindness,  which 
made  them  feel  that  they  were  not  only  his  pupils,  but 
his  companions.  That  youthfulness  of  temperament 
which  has  been  before  noticed  in  his  relation  to  boys 
was  still  more  important  in  his  relation  to  young  men. 
All  the  new  influences  which  so  strongly  divide  the 
students  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  those  of  the 
last  had  hardly  less  interest  for  himself  than  for  them ; 
and,  after  the  dulness  or  vexation  of  business  or  of 
controversy,  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Rugby  would  remind 
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them  (to  apply  a  favourite  image  of  his  own)  "  how 
refreshing  it  is  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  and  all  is  dead  and  lifeless,  to  walk 
by  the  sea-shore,  and  enjoy  the  eternal  freshness  and 
liveliness  of  ocean."  His  very  presence  seemed  to 
create  a  new  spring  of  health  and  vigour  within  them, 
and  to  give  to  life  an  interest  and  an  elevation  which 
remained  with  them  long  after  they  had  left  him  again, 
and  dwelt  so  habitually  in  their  thoughts  as  a  living 
image  that,  when  death  had  taken  him  away,  the  bond 
appeared  to  be  still  unbroken,  and  the  sense  of  separa- 
tion almost  lost  in  the  still  deeper  sense  of  a  life  and 
an  union  indestructible. 

What  were  the  permanent  effects  of  this  system  and 
influence  is  a  question  which  cannot  yet  admit  of  an 
adequate  answer,  least  of  all  from  his  pupils.  The  mass 
of  boys  are,  doubtless,  like  the  mass  of  men,  incapable 
of  receiving  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  from  any 
individual  character,  however  remarkable  ;  and  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  hardly  any  of  his  scholars 
were  called  by  rank  or  station  to  take  a  leading  place 
in  English  society,  where  the  effect  of  his  teaching  and 
character,  whatever  it  might  be  in  itself,  would  have 
been  far  more  conspicuous  to  the  world  at  large. 

He  himself,  though  never  concealing  from  himself 
tne  importance  of  his  work,  would  constantly  dwell  on 
the  scantiness  of  its  results.  "I  came  to  Rugby,"  he 
said,  "  full  of  plans  for  school  reform  ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was  a  much 
more  difficult  thing  than  I  had  imagined."  And  again, 
"  I  dread  to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I 
know  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  before  it  can  really 
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be  called  so."  "  With  regard  to  one's  work,"  he  said, 
"  be  it  school  or  parish,  I  suppose  the  desirable  feeling 
to  entertain  is  always  to  expect  to  succeed,  and  never 
think  that  you  have  succeeded.  He  hardly  ever 
seems  to  have  indulged  in  any  sense  of  superiority 
to  the  other  public  schools.  Eton,  for  example,  he 
would  often  defend  against  the  attacks  to  which  it  was 
exposed  and  the  invidious  comparisons  which  some 
persons  would  draw  between  that  school  and  Rugby. 
What  were  his  feelings  towards  the  improvements  taking 
place  there  and  elsewhere,  after  his  coming  to  Rugby, 
have  been  mentioned  already  ;  even  between  the  old 
system  and  his  own  he  rarely  drew  a  strong  distinction, 
conscious  though  he  must  have  been  of  the  totally 
new  elements  which  he  was  introducing.  The  earliest 
letters  from  Rugby  express  an  unfeigned  pleasure  in 
what  he  found  existing,  and  there  is  no  one  disparaging 
mention  of  his  predecessor  in  all  the  correspondence, 
published  or  unpublished,  that  has  been  collected  for 
this  work. 

If,  however,  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Hawkins  at  his 
election  has  been  in  any  way  fulfilled,  the  result  of  his 
work  need  not  depend  on  the  rank,  however  eminent, 
to  which  he  raised  Rugby  School,  or  the  influence, 
however  powerful,  which  he  exercised  over  his  Rugby 
scholars.  And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Moberly,  to  whose  testimony  additional 
weight  is  given  as  well  by  his  very  wide  difference  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  opinion  as  by  his  personal 
experience,  first  as  a  scholar  at  Winchester  and  an 
undergraduate  at  Oxford,  then  as  the  tutor  of  the 
most  flourishing  college  in  that  University,  and  lastly, 
in  his  present  position  as  head-master  of  Winchester, 
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it  will  be  felt  that,  not  so  much  amongst  his  own  pupils 
nor  in  the  scene  of  his  actual  labours,  as  in  every 
public  school  throughout  England,  is  to  be  sought 
the  chief  and  enduring  monument  of  Dr.  Arnold's  head- 
mastership  at  Rugby. 

EXTRACT    FROM    A    LETTER    OF    DR.    MOBERLY,    HEAD- 
MASTER   OF    WINCHESTER 

"Possibly,"  he  writes,  after  describing  his  own  re- 
collections as  a  schoolboy,  "other  schools  may  have 
been  less  deep  in  these  delinquencies  than  Winchester  ; 
I  believe  that  in  many  respects  they  were.  But  I  did 
not  find,  on  going  to  the  University,  that  I  was  under 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  those  who  came  from 
other  places  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tone  of  young  men 
at  the  University,  whether  they  came  from  Winchester, 
Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  or  wherever  else,  was  universally 
irreligious.  A  religious  undergraduate  was  very  rare, 
very  much  laughed  at  when  he  appeared ;  and  I  think 
I  may  confidently  say,  hardly  to  be  found  among 
public-school  men ;  or,  if  this  be  too  strongly  said, 
hardly  to  be  found  except  in  cases  where  private  and 
domestic  training  or  good  dispositions  had  prevailed 
over  the  school  habits  and  tendencies.  A  most  singular 
and  striking  change  has  come  upon  our  public  schools 
— a  change  too  great  for  any  person  to  appreciate 
adequately  who  has  not  known  them  in  both  these 
times.  This  change  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  general 
improvement  of  our  generation  in  respect  of  piety  and 
reverence,  but  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  personal 
earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of  character, 
power  of  influence,  and  piety,  which  none  who  ever 
came  near  him  could  mistake  or  question,  the  carrying 
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of  this  improvement  into  our  schools  is  mainly  attri- 
butable. He  was  the  first.  It  soon  began  to  be  matter 
of  observation  to  us  in  the  University  that  his  pupils 
brought  quite  a  different  character  with  them  to  Oxford 
than  that  which  we  knew  elsewhere.  I  do  not  speak 
of  opinions;  but  his  pupils  were  thoughtful,  manly- 
minded,  conscious  of  duty  and  obligation,  when  they  first 
came  to  college  ;  we  regretted,  indeed,  that  they  were 
often  deeply  imbued  with  principles  which  we  dis- 
approved, but  we  cordially  acknowledged  the  immense 
improvement  in  their  characters  in  respect  of  morality 
and  personal  piety,  and  looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercis- 
ing an  influence  for  good,  which  (for  how  many  years  I 
know  not)  had  been  absolutely  unknown  to  our  public 
schools. 

"  I  knew  personally  but  little  of  him.  You  remember 
the  first  occasion  on  which  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  :  but  I  have  always  felt  and  acknowledged 
that  I  owe  more  to  a  few  casual  remarks  of  his  in  respect 
of  the  government  of  a  public  school  than  to  any  advice 
or  example  of  any  other  person.  If  there  be  improve- 
ment in  the  important  points  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  at  Winchester  (and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  testify  with  great  thankfulness  that  the  improve- 
ment is  real  and  great),  I  do  declare,  in  justice,  that  his 
example  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  it  might  be  effected, 
and  his  hints  suggested  to  me  the  way  of  effecting  it. 

"  I  fear  that  the  reply  which  I  have  been  able  to 
make  to  your  question  will  hardly  be  so  satisfactory  as 
you  expected,  as  it  proceeds  so  entirely  upon  my  own 
observations  and  inferences.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
had,  perhaps,  unusual  opportunity  for  forming  an 
opinion,  having  been  six  years  at  a  public  school  at  the 
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time  of  their  being  at  the  lowest, — having  then  mingled 
with  young  men  from  other  schools  at  the  University, 
having  had  many  pupils  from  different  schools,  and  among 
them  several  of  Dr.  Arnold's  most  distinguished  ones ; 
and  at  last,  having  had  near  eight  years'  experience  as 
the  master  of  a  school  which  has  undergone,  in  great 
measure,  the  very  alteration  which  I  have  been  speaking 
of.  Moreover,  I  have  often  said  the  very  things  which 
I  have  here  written  in  the  hearing  of  men  of  all  sorts, 
and  have  never  found  anybody  disposed  to  contradict 
them. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Stanley, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"George  Moberly." 


CHAPTER   IV 

GENERAL    LIFE    AT    RUGBY 

It  was  natural  that  with  the  wider  range  of  duty  and  the 
more  commanding  position  which  Dr.  Arnold's  new 
station  gave  him,  there  should  have  been  a  new  stage 
in  his  character  and  views  hardly  less  marked  intellectu- 
ally than  that  which  accompanied  his  change  from 
Oxford  to  Laleham  had  been  morally.  The  several 
subjects  of  thought  which  more  or  less  he  had  already 
entertained,  especially  during  the  two  or  three  preceding 
years,  now  fell  rapidly  one  by  one  into  their  proper 
places.  Ready  as  he  still  was  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
friends  in  practice,  his  opinions  now  took  a  more  inde- 
pendent course ;  and  whatever  subsequent  modification 
they  underwent  came  not  from  without,  but  from  within. 
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Whilst  he  became  more  and  more  careful  to  reconcile 
his  own  views  with  those  whom,  in  ages  past  or  present, 
he  reverenced  as  really  great  men,  the  circle  within 
which  he  bestowed  his  veneration  became  far  more 
exclusive.  The  purely  practical  element  sank  into 
greater  subordination  to  the  more  imaginative  and 
philosophical  tendencies  of  his  mind; — in  works  of 
poetical  or  speculative  genius,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
he  had  been  inclined  to  depreciate,  he  now,  looking  at 
them  from  another  point  of  view,  took  an  increasing 
delight.  Within  the  letters  of  the  very  first  year  there  is 
a  marked  alteration  visible  even  in  the  mere  form  of  his 
handwriting  and  the  mode  of  addressing  his  friends. 
The  character  which  has  already  been  given  of  his 
boyish  verses  at  Oxford  becomes  less  and  less  applicable 
to  the  simple  and  touching  fragments  of  poetry  in  which 
from  time  to  time  he  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  later 
years.  The  change  of  style  in  his  published  writings 
from  the  baldness  of  his  earlier  works  to  the  vigorous 
English  of  his  mature  age  indicates  the  corresponding 
impulse  given  to  his  powers,  and  the  greater  freedom 
and  variety  of  his  new  range  of  thought. 

With  his  entrance,  therefore,  on  his  work  at  Rugby, 
his  public  life  (if  it  may  so  be  called),  no  less  than 
his  professional  life,  properly  begins.  But  what  was 
true  of  the  effect  of  his  own  character  in  his  sphere 
as  a  teacher  is  hardly  less  true  of  it  in  his  sphere  as 
an  author.  His  works  were  not  merely  the  incul- 
cations of  particular  truths,  but  the  expression  of 
his  whole  mind,  and  excited  in  those  who  read  them 
a  sentiment  almost  of  personal  regard  or  of  personal 
dislike,  as  the  case  might  be,  over  and  above  the 
approbation    or  disapprobation   of  the   opinions   which 
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they  contained.  Like  himself,  they  partook  at  once  of 
a  practical  and  speculative  character,  which  exposed 
them,  like  himself,  to  considerable  misapprehension. 
On  the  one  hand,  even  the  most  permanent  of  them 
seemed  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  hour  which  dictated 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most  transitory 
seemed  to  express  no  less  the  fixed  ideas  by  which 
his  whole  life  was  regulated  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while, 
therefore,  in  regard  to  both  these  aspects,  without 
descending  into  the  details  and  circumstances  of  each 
particular  work,  which  the  ensuing  correspondence  will 
of  itself  sufficiently  describe,  to  offer  briefly  a  few 
remarks  which  may  serve  as  a  preface  to  all  of  them. 

I.  Greatly  as  his  practical  turn  of  mind  was  modified 
in  his  later  years,  and  averse  as  he  always  was  to  what 
are  technically  called  "  practical  men,"  yet  in  the  sense 
of  having  no  views,  however  high,  which  he  did  not 
labour  to  bring  into  practice  sooner  or  later,  he  remained 
eminently  practical  to  the  end  of  his  life.  "  I  always 
think,"  he  used  to  say,  "  of  that  magnificent  sentence 
of  Bacon,  '  In  this  world,  God  only  and  the  angels  may 
be  spectators.' "  "  Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation 
of  God,"  he  observed  in  allusion  to  Dr.  Pusey's  cele- 
brated sermon  on  that  passage,  "  was  true  advice  to 
the  Israelites  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  it 
was  not  the  advice  which  is  needed  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  it  would  have  been  false  advice  when  they 
were  to  conquer  Canaan."  "  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  enter 
fully  into  these  lines  of  Wordsworth — 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  breathes  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

There  is  to  me  something  in  them  of  a  morbid  feeling : 
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life  is  not  long  enough  to  take  such  intense  interest 
in  objects  themselves  so  little."  Secluded  as  he  was, 
both  by  his  occupations  and  his  domestic  habits,  from 
contact  with  the  world,  even  more  than  most  men  in 
his  station,  yet  the  interest  with  which,  now  more  than 
ever,  he  entered  into  public  affairs,  was  such  as  can 
rarely  be  felt  by  men  not  actually  engaged  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  life  of  a  nation,  he  said, 
was  to  him  almost  as  distinct  as  that  of  an  individual; 
and  whatever  might  be  his  habitual  subjects  of  public 
interest — the  advance  of  political  and  social  reform — the 
questions  of  peace  and  war — the  sufferings  of  the  poorer 
classes — the  growth  of  those  rising  commonwealths  in 
the  Australian  colonies,  where  from  time  to  time  he 
entertained  an  ardent  desire  to  pass  the  close  of  his 
life,  in  the  hope  of  influencing,  if  possible,  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  germs  of  the  future  destinies  of 
England  and  of  the  world — came  before  him  with  a 
vividness  which  seemed  to  belong  rather  to  a  citizen 
of  Greece  or  Rome  than  to  the  comparative  apathy 
and  retirement  of  the  members  of  modern  states. 

It  was  of  course  only  or  chiefly  through  his  writings 
that  he  could  hope  to  act  on  the  country  at  large, 
and  they  accordingly,  almost  all,  became  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  course  of  public  events.  They  were 
not,  in  fact,  so  much  words  as  deeds  ;  not  so  much  the 
result  of  an  intention  to  instruct  as  of  an  incontrollahle 
desire  to  give  vent  to  the  thoughts  that  were  struggling 
within  him.  "  I  have  a  testimony  to  deliver,"  was  the 
motive  which  dictated  almost  all  of  them.  "  I  must  write 
or  die,"  was  an  expression  which  he  used  more  than  once 
in  times  of  great  public  interest,  and  which  was  hardly 
too  strong  to  describe  what  he  felt.     If  he  was  editing 
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Thucydides,  it  was  with  the  thought  that  he  was  engaged, 
"  not  on  an  idle  inquiry  about  remote  ages  and  for- 
gotten institutions,  but  a  living  picture  of  things  present, 
fitted  not  so  much  for  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar  as 
for  the  instruction  of  the  statesman  and  the  citizen  " 
(Pref.,  vol.  hi.,  p.  xxii).  If  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  write  the  history  of  Rome,  one  chief  reason  was 
because  it  "  could  be  understood  by  none  so  well  as 
by  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the  laws,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citizens 
of  our  kingly  commonwealth  of  England  "  (Pref.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  vii).  If  he  was  anxious  to  set  on  foot  a  com- 
mentary of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  mostly  at  times  when 
he  was  struck  by  the  reluctance  or  incapacity  of  the 
men  of  his  own  generation  to  apply  to  their  own  social 
state  the  warnings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  If 
he  was  desirous  of  maintaining  against  the  Oxford  school 
his  own  views  of  the  Church,  it  was  that,  "  when  he 
looked  at  the  social  condition  of  his  countrymen,"  he 
"could  not  doubt  that  here  was  the  work  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  do,  that  none  else  could  do  it,  and 
that  with  the  blessing  of  her  Almighty  Head  she  could" 
(Serm.,  vol.  iv.,  Pref.,  p.  cxv). 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  if  that  im- 
patience of  present  evil  which  belonged  alike  to  his 
principles  and  his  disposition  appeared  in  his  writings, 
and  imparted  to  them — often,  probably,  unknown  to 
himself — something,  if  not  of  a  polemical  aspect,  at 
least  of  an  attitude  of  opposition  and  attack,  averse 
though  he  was  himself  to  controversy,  and  carefully 
avoiding  it  with  those  whom  he  knew  personally,  even 
when  frequently  challenged  to  enter  upon  it.  "  The 
wisdom  of  winter  is  the  folly  of  spring,"  was  a  maxim 
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with  him  which  would  often  explain  changes  of  feeling 
and  expression  that  to  many  might  seem  inconsistencies. 
"  If  I  were  living  in  London,"  he  said,  "  I  should  not 
talk  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  clergy  any  more 
than,  if  I  were  living  in  Oxford,  I  should  talk  against 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  political  economists.  It 
is  my  nature  always  to  attack  that  evil  which  seems 
to  me  most  present."  It  was  thus  a  favourite  topic, 
in  his  exposition  of  Scripture,  to  remark  how  the  parti- 
cular sins  of  the  occasion  were  denounced,  the  particular 
forms  of  Antichrist  indicated  often  without  the  qualifica- 
tion which  would  have  been  required  by  the  presence 
of  the  opposite  danger.  "Contrast,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  the  language  of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  when  the 
hierarchy  of  Judah  was  in  its  full  pride  and  power,  with 
the  language  of  the  second  chapter  of  Malachi,  when 
it  was  in  a  state  of  decline  and  neglect." 

Connected  with  this  was  the  peculiar  vehemence 
of  language  which  he  often  used  in  speaking  of  the 
subjects  and  events  of  the  day.  This  was  indeed  partly 
to  be  accounted  for  by  his  eagerness  to  speak  out 
whatever  was  in  his  mind,  especially  when  moved  by 
his  keen  sense  of  what  he  thought  evil — partly  by  the 
natural  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  speech,  which  led  him 
to  adopt  phrases  in  their  simplest  sense,  without  stopping 
to  explain  them,  or  suspecting  that  they  would  be 
misunderstood.  But  with  regard  to  public  principles  and 
parties,  it  was  often  more  than  this.  With  every  wish  to  be 
impartial,  yet  his  natural  temperament,  as  he  used  himself 
to  acknowledge,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  place  him- 
self completely  in  another's  point  of  view ;  and  thus 
he  had  a  tendency  to  judge  individuals  with  whom  he 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  from  his  conception  of  the 
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party  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  look  at  both 
through  the  medium  of  that  strong  power  of  association 
which  influenced  materially  his  judgment,  not  only  of 
events,  but  of  men,  and  even  of  places.  Living  in- 
dividuals, therefore,  and  existing  principles,  became  lost 
to  his  view  in  the  long  line  of  images,  past  and  future, 
in  which  they  only  formed  one  link.  Every  political 
or  ecclesiastical  movement  suggested  to  him  the  re- 
collection of  its  historical  representative  in  past  times — 
and  yet  more,  as  by  an  instinct,  half  religious  and  half 
historical,  the  thought  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
prototypes  of  the  various  forms  of  error  and  wickedness 
denounced  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  in  the  New.  And  looking 
not  backwards  only,  but  forwards,  to  their  remotest 
consequences,  and  again  guiding  himself,  as  he  thought, 
by  the  example  of  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  who  "  seemed 
to  have  had  his  eye  fixed  in  vision  rather  upon  the 
full-grown  evil  of  later  times  than  upon  the  first  im- 
perfect show — the  faint  indications  of  it — in  his  own 
time "  {Serm.,  vol.  v.,  p.  346),  he  saw  in  them  the 
germs  of  mischief  yet  to  come, — not  only  the  mischief 
of  their  actual  triumph,  but  the  mischief  of  the  reaction 
against  them. 

There  was,  besides,  a  peculiar  importance  attaching, 
in  his  view,  to  political  questions,  with  which  every 
reader  of  his  works  must  be  familiar.  The  life  of  the 
commonwealth  is  to  him  the  main  subject  of  history — 
the  laws  of  political  science  the  main  lesson  of  history 
— "  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  great 
work  of  government — the  highest  earthly  desire  of  the 
ripened  mind."  And  those  who  read  his  letters  will 
be  startled  at  times  by  the  interest  with  which  he  watches 
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the  changes  of  administration,  where  to  many  the  real 
difference  would  seem  to  be  comparatively  trifling. 
Thus  he  would  speak  of  a  ministry  advocating  even 
good  measures  inconsistently  with  their  position  or 
principles,  "  as  a  daily  painfulness — a  moral  east  wind 
which  made  him  feel  uncomfortable  without  any  particu- 
lar ailment " — or  lament  the  ascendancy  of  false  political 
views  as  tending  "  to  the  sure  moral  degradation  of 
the  whole  community  and  the  ultimate  social  disorgan- 
isation of  our  system,"  "  not  from  reading  the  Morning 
Chronicle  or  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  from  reading 
the  Bible  and  Aristotle  and  all  history." 

Such  expressions  as  these  must  indeed  be  taken  with 
the  necessary  qualifications  which  belong  to  all  words 
spoken  to  intimate  friends  in  a  period  of  great  excite- 
ment. But  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  at  least  the 
occasional  strength  of  feeling  which  it  is  the  object  of 
these  remarks  to  explain.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  in  part 
from  his  tendency  to  view  all  things  in  a  practical  and 
concrete  form,  and  in  part  from  his  belief  of  the  large 
power  possessed  by  the  supreme  governors  of  society 
over  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  those  intrusted 
to  them.  But  there  were  also  real  principles  present 
to  his  mind  whenever  he  thus  spoke,  which  seemed  to 
him  so  certain  that  "  daily  experience  could  hardly 
remove  his  wonder  at  finding  that  they  did  not  appear 
so  to  others  "  {Mod.  Hist.  Led.,  p.  391).  What  these 
principles  were  in  detail  his  own  letters  will  sufficiently 
show.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how,  whilst  he 
certainly  believed  that  they  were  exemplified  to  a  great 
degree  in  the  actual  state  of  English  politics,  the 
meaning  which  he  attached  to  them  rose  so  far  above 
their  meaning  as  commonly  used  that  it  could  hardly 
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be  thought  that  the  same  subject  was  spoken  of.  Con- 
servatism in  his  mouth  was  not  merely  the  watchword 
of  an  English  party,  but  the  symbol  of  an  evil  against 
which  his  whole  life,  public  and  private,  was  one  con- 
tinued struggle,  which  he  dreaded  in  his  own  heart  no  less 
than  in  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  his  abhorrence 
of  which  will  be  found  to  pervade  not  only  the  pamphlets 
which  have  been  most  condemned,  but  the  sermons 
which  have  been  most  admired — namely,  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  all  change.  Jacobinism,  again,  in  his  use 
of  the  word,  included  not  only  the  extreme  movement 
party  in  France  or  England,  to  which  he  usually  applied 
it,  but  all  the  natural  tendencies  of  mankind,  whether 
"  democratical,  priestly,  or  chivalrous,"  to  oppose  the 
authority  of  Law,  divine  and  human,  which  he  regarded 
with  so  deep  a  reverence.  Popular  principles  and 
democracy  (when  he  used  these  words  in  a  good  sense) 
were  not  the  opposition  to  an  hereditary  monarchy  or 
peerage,  which  he  always  valued  as  precious  elements 
of  national  life,  but  were  inseparably  blended  with  his 
strong  belief  in  the  injustice  and  want  of  sympathy 
generally  shown  by  the  higher  to  the  lower  orders, — 
a  belief  which  he  often  declared  had  been  first  brought 
home  to  him  when,  after  having,  as  a  young  man  at 
Oxford,  held  the  opposite  view,  he  first  began  seriously 
to  study  the  language  used  with  regard  to  it  by  St. 
James  and  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Liberal 
principles  were  not  merely  the  expression  of  his  adherence 
to  a  Whig  ministry,  but  of  his  belief  in  the  constant 
necessity  of  applying  those  principles  of  advance  and 
reform  which,  in  their  most  perfect  development, 
he  conceived  to  be  identical  with  Christianity  itself. 
Even   in  their  lower  exemplifications,  and  in  every  age 
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of  the  world  except  that  before  the  Fall  of  man  from 
Paradise,  he  maintained  them  to  have  been,  by  the 
very  constitution  of  human  society,  the  representatives 
of  the  cause  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  this  truth, 
no  less  certain  in  his  judgment  than  the  ordinary  de- 
ductions of  natural  theology,  he  believed  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  still  firmer  basis  by  the  higher  standard 
held  out  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  revelation  of 
a  moral  law  which  no  intermixture  of  races  or  change 
of  national  customs  could  possibly  endanger. 

That  he  was  not,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
a  member  of  any  party  is  best  shown  by  the  readiness 
with  which  all  parties  alike,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  claimed  or  renounced  him  as  an  associate. 
Ecclesiastically,  he  neither  belonged,  nor  felt  himself 
to  belong,  to  any  of  the  existing  sections  of  the  English 
clergy ;  and  from  the  so-called  High  Church,  Low 
Church,  and  Evangelical  bodies  he  always  stood,  not 
perhaps  equally,  but  yet  decidedly  aloof.  Politically, 
indeed,  he  held  himself  to  be  a  strong  Whig :  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  found  that,  in  cases  of  practical 
co-operation  with  that  party,  he  differed  almost  as  much 
from  them  as  from  their  opponents,  and  would  often 
confess  with  sorrow  that  there  were  none  among  them 
who  realised  what  seemed  to  him  their  true  principles.* 
And  whilst  in  later  years  his  feelings  and  language  on 

*  The  interest  which  in  his  earlier  life  he  took  in  the  leading 
questions  of  political  economy,  though  it  was  always  kept  alive 
by  his  general  sympathy  with  all  subjects  relating  to  the  social 
state  of  the  country,  was  yet  in  his  later  years  considerably  abated 
by  growing  consciousness  of  his  ignorance  of  the  subject.  On  some 
points,  however,  he  always  felt  and  spoke  strongly.  The  corn 
laws,   for  example,  he  always  regarded,   though   not    as  the    chief 
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these  subjects  were  somewhat  modified,  he  at  all  times, 
even  when  most  tenaciously  holding  to  his  opinions, 
maintained  the  principle  that  "  political  truths  are  not, 
like  moral  truths,  to  be  held  as  absolutely  certain,  nor 
ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice 
of  any  party  or  individual"  (Pref.  to  Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  i.,  p.  xi).  There  were  few  warnings  to  his  pupils 
on  the  entrance  into  life  more  solemn  than  those  against 
party  spirit,  against  giving  to  any  human  party,  sect, 
society,  or  cause  that  undivided  sympathy  and  service 
which  he  held  to  be  due  only  to  the  one  party  and 
cause  of  all  good  men  under  their  Divine  Head.*  There 
were  few  more  fervent  aspirations  for  his  children  than 
that  with  which  he  closes  a  letter  in  1833  ;  "May  God 
grant  to  my  sons,  if  they  live  to  manhood,  an  unshaken 
love  of  truth,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  follow  it  for 
themselves,  with  an  intense  abhorrence  of  all  party  ties, 
save  that  one  tie  which  binds  them  to  the  party  of 
Christ  against  wickedness." 

II.  But  no  temporary  interest  or  excitement  was 
allowed  to  infringe  on  the  loftiness  or  the  unity  of 
his  ultimate  ends,  to  which  every  particular  plan  that 
he  took  up,  and  every  particular  line  of  thought  which 
he  followed,  was  completely  subordinate.  However 
open  to  objection  may  have  been  many  of  his  practical 

cause  of  national  distress,  yet  as  a  great  evil,  the  removal  of  which 
was  imperatively  demanded  by  sound  economical  principles  ;  and 
of  the  practice  of  accumulating  national  debts,  he  said,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  that  he  rejoiced  in  few  things  more  in  his  pro- 
fessorial lectures  at  Oxford  than  in  the  protest  which  he  had  there 
made  against  it.  "Woe  be  to  that  generation  that  is  living  in 
England,"  he  used  to  say,  "  when  the  coal-mines  are  exhausted  and 
the  national  debt  not  paid  off." 

*  See  Sermon  on  "  Who  are  partakers  in  our  hope  ?"  vol.  iii. 
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suggestions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
never  the  result  of  accidental  fancies,  but  of  fixed  and 
ruling  ideas.  However  fertile  he  might  be  in  supplying 
details  when  called  for,  it  was  never  on  them,  but  on 
principles,  that  he  rested  his  claim  to  be  heard.  Often 
and  often  he  declared  that,  if  these  could  be  received 
and  acted  upon,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  particular 
applications  of  them  which  he  might  have  proposed, 
and  nothing  for  the  failure  of  particular  schemes,  if 
he  could  hope  that  his  example  would  excite  others 
to  execute  them  better. 

Striving  to  fulfil  in  his  measure  the  definition  of  man, 
in  which  he  took  especial  pleasure,  "  a  being  of  large 
discourse,  looking  before  and  after,"  he  learned  more 
and  more,  whilst  never  losing  his  hold  on  the  present, 
to  live  also  habitually  in  the  past  and  for  the  future. 
Vehement  as  he  was  in  assailing  evil,  his  whole  mind 
was  essentially  not  destructive  but  constructive  ;  his  love 
of  reform  was  in  exact  proportion  to  his  love  of  the 
institutions  which  he  wished  to  reform  ;  his  hatred  of 
shadows  in  exact  proportion  to  his  love  of  realities.  "  He 
was  an  idoloclast,"  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  "  at  once 
zealous  and  fearless  in  demolishing  the  reigning  idols,  and 
at  the  same  time  animated  with  a  reverent  love  for  the 
ideas  which  those  idols  carnalise  and  stifle."  Impatient 
as  he  was,  even  to  restlessness,  of  evils  which  seemed 
to  him  capable  of  remedy,  he  yet  was  ready,  as  some 
have  thought  even  to  excess,  to  repose  with  the  most 
undoubting  confidence  on  what  he  held  to  be  a  general 
law.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  speaking  to  a  friend  of  the  parable 
of  the  "  earth,  of  herself,  bringing  forth  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  "  how 
much    there  is   in  those  words  !     I   hope  some  day  to 
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be  able  to  work  at  them  thoroughly."  "We  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight,"  was  a  truth  on  which  in  its 
widest  sense  he  endeavoured  to  dwell  alike  in  his  private 
and  public  relations, — alike  in  practice  and  in  speculation. 
"  You  know  you  do  what  God  does,"  was  his  answer 
to  an  expression  of  a  painful  sense  of  the  increase  of 
a  child's  responsibility  by  an  early  Christian  education. 
"  We  may  be  content,  I  think,  to  share  the  responsibility 
with  Christ."  And  on  more  general  subjects,  "We 
must  brace  our  minds,"  he  said  in  an  unpublished  sermon, 
"  we  must  brace  our  minds  to  the  full  extent  of  that  great 
truth — that  '  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ; '  still 
amidst  outward  darkness  and  inward, — amidst  a  world 
going  on,  as  it  seems,  its  own  course,  with  no  other 
laws  than  those  which  God  has  given  to  nature, — amidst 
all  the  doubts  and  perplexities  of  our  own  hearts — the 
deepest  difficulties  sitting  hard  beside  the  most  blessed 
truths — still  we  must  seek  after  the  Lord  with  unabated 
faith  if  so  be  that  we  may  find  Him."  It  was  not  that 
he  was  not  conscious  of  difficulties,  but  that  (to  apply 
his  own  words)  "  before  a  confessed  and  unconquerable 
difficulty  his  mind  reposed  as  quietly  as  in  possession 
of  a  discovered  truth." 

His  time  for  reading  at  Laleham  and  Rugby  was 
necessarily  limited  by  his  constant  engagements,  but 
his  peculiar  habits  and  turn  of  mind  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  much  which  to  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  been  impossible.  He  had  a  remark- 
able facility  for  turning  to  account  spare  fragments  of 
time — for  appropriating  what  he  casually  heard,  and 
for  mastering  the  contents  of  a  book  by  a  very  rapid 
perusal.  His  memory  was  exceedingly  retentive  of  all 
subjects  in  which  he  took  any  interest  ;  and  the  studies 
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of  his  youth — especially  of  what  he  used  to  call  the 
"  golden  time "  between  his  degree  and  his  leaving 
Oxford — were  perpetually  supplying  him  with  materials 
for  his  later  labours.  The  custom  which  he  then  began 
of  referring  at  once  to  the  sources  and  original  documents 
of  history,  as  in  Rymer,  Montfaucon,  and  the  Summa 
Conciliorum,  gave  a  lasting  freshness  and  solidity  to 
his  knowledge,  and  instead  of  merely  exchanging  his 
later  for  his  earlier  acquisitions,  the  one  seemed  to 
be  a  natural  development  of  the  other. 

Whenever  a  new  line  of  study  was  open  to  him,  he 
fearlessly  followed  it ;  a  single  question  would  often 
cost  him  much  research  in  books  for  which  he  naturally 
cared  but  little  ;  for  philological  purposes  he  was  en- 
deavouring even  in  his  latest  years  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  Sanscrit  and  Sclavonic  languages ;  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  correspondence  with  scientific  men 
or  scholars  on  minute  points  of  history  or  geography  ; 
in  theology  he  had  almost  always  on  hand  one  of  the 
early  Christian  writers,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
completion  of  his  great  work  on  Church  and  State. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  learning,  though  impatient 
of  the  pretensions  to  the  name  often  made  by  a  mere 
amount  of  reading ;  and  the  standard  of  what  was 
required  in  order  to  treat  of  any  subject  fully  was 
perpetually  rising  before  him.  It  would  often  happen 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case  that  his  works  were 
written  in  haste,  and  were  therefore  sometimes  expressed 
nakedly  and  abruptly.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer 
from  the  unblotted,  unrevised  manuscript,  which  went 
to  the  press  as  it  came  from  his  pen,  that  it  was  not 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  reading  ;  although  he 
hardly  ever  corrected   what   he   had   once  written,  yet 
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he  often  approached  the  same  subject  in  various  forms. 
The  substance  of  every  paragraph  had,  as  he  often  said, 
been  in  his  mind  for  years,  and  sometimes  had  been 
actually  written  at  greater  length  or  in  another  shape. 
His  sense  of  deficient  knowledge  often  deterred  him  from 
publishing  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  him  ; 
he  always  made  it  a  point  to  read  far  more  than  he 
expressed  in  writing,  and  to  write  much  which  he  never 
gave  to  the  world. 

What  he  actually  achieved  in  his  works  falls  so  far 
short  of  what  he  intended  to  achieve  that  it  seems 
almost  like  an  injustice  to  judge  of  his  aims  and  views 
by  them.  Yet,  even  in  what  he  had  already  published 
in  his  lifetime,  he  was  often  the  first  to  delineate  in 
outline  what  others  may  hereafter  fill  up;  the  first  to 
give  expression  in  England  to  views  which,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, had  been  already  attained;  the  first  to  propose, 
amidst  obloquy  or  indifference,  measures  and  principles, 
which  the  rapid  advance  of  public  opinion  has  so 
generally  adopted,  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  who  first  gave  utterance  to  them.  And  those 
who  know  the  intentions  which  were  interrupted  by  his 
premature  death  will  form  their  notion  of  what  he  was 
as  an  historian,  philosopher,  and  theologian,  not  so 
much  from  the  actual  writings  which  he  lived  to  complete, 
as  from  the  design  of  the  three  great  works  to  which  he 
looked  forward  as  the  labours  of  his  latest  years,  and 
which,  as  belonging  not  more  to  one  period  of  his  life  than 
another,  and  as  forming,  even  in  his  mere  conception 
of  them,  the  centres  of  all  that  he  thought  or  wrote 
on  whatever  subject,  would  have  furnished  the  key  to 
all  his  views — a  History  of  Rome,  a  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament,  and,  in  some  sense  including  both 

ii 
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of  these  within  itself,  a  Treatise  on  Church  and  State, 
or  Christian  Politics. 

I.  His  early  fondness  for  history  grew  constantly  upon 
him ;  he  delighted  in  it,  as  feeling  it  to  be  "  simply  a 
search  after  truth,  where,  by  daily  becoming  more 
familiar  with  it,  truth  seems  for  ever  more  within  your 
grasp."  The  images  of  the  past  were  habitually  in  his 
mind,  and  haunted  him  even  in  sleep  with  a  vividness 
which  would  bring  before  him  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  ancient  history — as  if  present  at  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar,  remembering  distinctly  his  conversation 
with  Decimus  Brutus,  and  all  the  tumult  of  the  scene 
in  the  Capitol  ;  or  again,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  army  of  Titus ;  or  walking  round  the  walls  of 
Syracuse  with  Alcibiades  ;  or  watching  the  events  of  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome,  crowded  by  the  vagaries  of  a  dream 
into  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  all  their 
different  characters, — Sylla  especially,  with  the  livid  spots 
upon  his  face,  but  yet  with  the  air  and  manner  of 
Walter  Scott's  Claverhouse.  What  objects  he  put 
before  him  as  an  historian  may  best  be  judged  from 
his  own  view  of  the  province  of  history.  It  was,  indeed, 
altogether  imperfect,  in  his  judgment,  unless  it  was 
"  not  only  a  plan  but  a  picture  ;  "  unless  it  represented 
"  what  men  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved;"  unless  it  "pointed  the  way  to  that  higher 
region  within  which  she  herself  is  not  permitted  to 
enter ; "  *  and  in  the  details  of  geographical  or  military 
descriptions  he  took  especial  pleasure,  and  himself 
remarkably  excelled  in  them.  Still,  it  was  in  the 
dramatic  faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  metaphysical 
faculty  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  felt  himself  deficient ; 
*  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  98  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  173. 
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and  it  is  accordingly  in  the  political  rather  than  the 
philosophical  or  biographical  department  of  history — in 
giving  a  combined  view  of  different  states  or  of  different 
periods — in  analysing  laws,  parties,  and  institutions — 
that  his  chief  merit  consists. 

What  were  his  views  of  modern  history  will  appear 
in    the   mention  of   his    Oxford    professorship.     But    it 
was  in  ancient  history  that  he  naturally  felt  the  greatest 
delight.       "  I    linger    round    a    subject    which     nothing 
could  tempt  me  to  quit  but  the  consciousness  of  treating 
it  too  unworthily,"  were  his  expressions  of  regret  when 
he  had  finished  his  edition  of  Thucydides ;  "  the  subject 
of  what  is  miscalled  ancient  history,  the  really  modern 
history  of  the  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
has  for  years  interested  me  so  deeply  that  it  is  painful 
to  feel  myself,  after  all,  so  unable  to  paint  it  fully."     His 
earliest  labours  had  been  devoted  not  to  Roman,  but 
to  Greek  history ;  and  there  still  remains  amongst  his 
MSS.  a  short  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Greek   nation, 
written   between   1820  and  1S23,  and  carried  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.     And  in  later  years  his 
edition    of   Thucydides,   undertaken    originally   with    the 
design  of  illustrating  that  author  rather  historically  than 
philologically,  contains  in  its  notes  and  appendices  the 
most  systematic  remains  of  his  studies  in  this  direction, 
and  at  one  time  promised  to  embody  his  thoughts  on 
the   most   striking   periods   of  Athenian  history.     Nor, 
after  he  had  abandoned  this  design,  did  he  ever  lose 
his  interest  in  the  subject ;  his  real  sympathies  (if  one 
may  venture  to  say  so)  were  always  with  Athens  rather 
than  with  Rome.    Some  of  the  most  characteristic  points 
of  his  mind  were  Greek  rather  than  Roman.     From  the 
vacancy   of  the  early   Roman  annals  he  was  for  ever 
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turning  to  the  contemporary  records  of  the  Greek 
commonwealths,  to  pay  "  an  involuntary  tribute  of  re- 
spect and  affection  to  old  associations  and  immortal 
names  on  which  we  can  scarcely  dwell  too  long  or  too 
often."  The  falsehood  and  emptiness  of  the  Latin 
historians  were  for  ever  suggesting  the  contrast  of  their 
Grecian  rivals ;  the  two  opposite  poles  in  which  he 
seemed  to  realise  his  ideals  of  the  worst  and  the  best 
qualities  of  an  historian  with  feelings  of  personal  anti- 
pathy and  sympathy  towards  each  were  Livy  and 
Thucydides. 

Even  these  scattered  notices  of  what  he  had  once 
hoped  to  have  worked  out  more  fully  will  often  furnish 
the  student  of  Greek  history  with  the  means  of  entering 
upon  its  most  remarkable  epochs  under  his  guidance. 
Those  who  have  carefully  read  his  works  or  shared  his 
instructions  can  still  enjoy  the  light  which  he  has 
thrown  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Greek  common- 
wealths, and  their  analogy  with  the  States  of  modern 
Europe,  and  apply,  in  their  manifold  relations,  the 
principles  which  he  has  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
peculiar  ideas  attached  in  the  Greek  world  to  race,  to 
citizenship,  and  to  law.  They  can  still  catch  the  glow 
of  almost  passionate  enthusiasm  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the  depth  of 
emotion  with  which  he  watched,  like  an  eye-witness, 
the  failure  of  the  Syracusan  expedition.  They  can 
still  trace  the  almost  personal  sympathy  with  which 
he  entered  into  the  great  crisis  of  Greek  society, 
when  "Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  alike  of  the 
democratical  and  aristocratical  vulgar ; "  when,  "  all 
that  audacity  can    dare,  or  subtlety  contrive,  to   make 
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the  words  of  '  good  '  and  '  evil '  change  their  meaning, 
was  tried  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and  by  his  eloquence, 
and  wisdom,  and  faith  unshaken  was  put  to  shame." 
They  can  well  imagine  the  intense  admiration  with  which 
he  would  have  dwelt  in  detail  on  what  he  has  now 
left  only  in  faint  outline.  Alexander  at  Babylon  im- 
pressed him  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  scenes  in  all 
history.  The  vision  of  Alexander's  career,  even  to  the 
lively  image  which  he  entertained  of  his  youthful  and 
godlike  beauty,  rose  constantly  before  him  as  the  most 
signal  instance  of  the  effects  of  a  good  education  against 
the  temptations  of  power — as  being,  beyond  anything 
recorded  in  Roman  history,  the  career  of  "  the  greatest 
man  of  the  ancient  world  ; "  and  even  after  the  period 
when  Greece  ceased  to  possess  any  real  interest  for 
him,  he  loved  to  hang  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  over 
the  last  decay  of  Greek  genius  and  wisdom — "the 
worn-out  and  cast-off  skin,  from  which  the  living 
serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youth  and  vigour  to 
other  lands." 

But  deep  as  was  his  interest  in  Grecian  history,  and 
though  in  some  respects  no  other  part  of  ancient  literature 
derived  so  great  a  light  from  his  researches,  it  was  to  his 
History  of  Rome  that  he  looked  as  the  chief  monument 
of  his  historical  fame.  Led  to  it  partly  by  his  personal 
feeling  of  regard  towards  Niebuhr  and  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
and  by  the  sense  of  their  encouragement,  there  was, 
moreover,  something  in  the  subject  itself  peculiarly 
attractive  to  him,  whether  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
field  which  it  embraced  ("the  History  of  Rome"  he 
said,  "  must  be  in  some  sort  the  History  of  the  World") 
or  in  the  congenial  element  which  he  naturally  found 
in  the  character  of  the  people,   "whose  distinguishing 
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quality  was  their  love  of  institutions  and  order,  and 
their  reverence  for  law."  Accordingly,  after  approaching 
it  in  various  forms,  he  at  last  conceived  the  design  of 
the  work,  of  which  the  three  published  volumes  are  the 
result,  but  which  he  had  intended  to  carry  down,  in 
successive  periods,  to  what  seemed  to  him  its  natural 
termination  in  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  (Pref., 
vol.   i.,  p.  vii). 

The  two  earlier  volumes  occupy  a  place  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  and  of  the  ancient  world  generally, 
which  in  England  had  not  and  has  not  been  otherwise 
filled  up.  Yet  in  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  his 
peculiar  talents  had  hardly  a  fair  field  for  their  exercise. 
The  want  of  personal  characters  and  of  distinct  events, 
which  Niebuhr  was  to  a  certain  extent  able  to  supply 
from  the  richness  of  his  learning  and  the  felicity  of 
his  conjectures,  was  necessarily  a  disadvantage  to  an 
historian  whose  strength  lay  in  combining  what  was 
already  known,  rather  than  in  deciphering  what  was 
unknown,  and  whose  veneration  for  his  predecessor 
made  him  distrustful  not  only  of  dissenting  from  his 
judgment,  but  even  of  seeing  or  discovering  more 
than  had  been  by  him  seen  or  discovered  before.  "No 
man,"  as  he  said,  "can  step  gracefully  or  boldly  when 
he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark  "  (Hist.  Ro?ne,  i.,  p.  133), 
and  it  is  with  a  melancholy  interest  that  we  read 
his  complaint  of  the  obscurity  of  the  subject :  "  I  can 
but  encourage  myself,  whilst  painfully  feeling  my  way 
in  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
last  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and 
fulness  of  a  detailed  contemporary  history  "  (Hist.  Rome, 
ii. ,  p.  447).  But  the  narrative  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  occupies  the  third  and  posthumous  volume,  both 
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as  being  comparatively  unbroken  ground  and  as  affording 
so  full  a  scope  for  his  talents  in  military  and  geographical 
descriptions,  may  well  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  his 
historical  powers,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  his  editor, 
Archdeacon  Hare,  to  be  the  first  history  which  "  has 
given  anything  like  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
wonderful  genius  and  noble  character  of  Hannibal." 
With  this  volume  the  work  was  broken  off;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  it  would 
have  been  had  he  lived  to  complete  it. 

The  outline  in  his  early  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana  of  the  later  history  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
"a  subject  so  glorious,"  he  writes  in  1824,  "that  I 
groan  beforehand  when  I  think  how  certainly  I  shall 
fail  in  doing  it  justice,"  provokes  of  itself  the  desire  to 
see  how  he  would  have  gone  over  the  same  ground  again 
with  his  added  knowledge  and  experience ;  how  the 
characters  of  the  time,  which  even  in  this  rough  sketch 
stand  out  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  English  work 
on  the  same  period,  would  have  been  reproduced  ;  how 
he  would  have  represented  the  pure  *  character  and 
military  genius  of  his  favourite  hero,  Pompey,  or  ex- 
pressed his  mingled  admiration  and  abhorrence  of  the 
intellectual  power  and  moral  degradation  of  Cassar ; 
how  he  would  have  done    justice     to    the    coarseness 

*  It  may  be  necessary  (especially  since  the  recent  publication  of 
Niebuhr's  Lectures,  where  a  very  different  opinion  is  advocated) 
to  refer  to  Dr.  Arnold's  own  estimate  of  the  moral  character  of 
Pompey,  which,  it  is  believed,  he  retained  unaltered,  in  the  Encyc. 
Metrop.,  ii.  252  (later,  Roman  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.,  542).  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  General  Napier  may  not  be 
without  interest  in  confirmation  of  an  opinion  which  he  had  him- 
self formed  independently  of  it.  "  Tell  Dr.  Arnold  to  beware 
of  falling   into    the   error  of    Pompey    being    a  bad   general ;  he 
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and  cruelty  of  Marius,  "  the  lowest  of  democrats," 
or,  amidst  all  his  crimes,  to  the  views  of  "the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,"  Sylla.  And  in  advancing  to  the 
further  times  of  the  Empire,  his  scattered  hints  exhibit 
his  strong  desire  to  reach  those  events  to  which  all 
the  intervening  volumes  seemed  to  him  only  a  prelude. 
"  I  would  not  overstrain  my  eyes  or  my  faculties,"  he 
writes  in  1840,  "but  whilst  eyesight  and  strength  are 
yet  undecayed,  I  want  to  get  through  the  earlier  Roman 
History,  to  come  down  to  the  Imperial  and  Christian 
times,  which  form  a  subject  of  such  deep  interest." 
What  his  general  admiration  for  Niebuhr  was  as  a 
practical  motive  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work,  that 
his  deep  aversion  to  Gibbon,  as  a  man,  was  in  the 
latter  part.  "  My  highest  ambition,"  he  said  as  early 
as  1826,  "and  what  I  hope  to  do  as  far  as  I  can,  is  to 
make  my  history  the  very  reverse  of  Gibbon  in  this 
respect, — that  whereas  the  whole  spirit  of  his  work, 
from  its  low  morality,  is  hostile  to  religion,  without 
speaking  directly  against  it,  so  my  greatest  desire  would 
be,  in  my  History,  by  its  high  morals  and  its  general 
tone,  to  be  of  use  to  the  cause,  without  actually  bringing 
it  forward." 

There  would  have  been  the  place  for  his  unfolding 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  in  a  distinct 
ecclesiastical  history,  but  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 

was  a  very  great  one,  perhaps  in  a  purely  military  sense  greater 
than  Caesar.  "  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  his 
admiration  of  Caesar's  intellectual  greatness  was  always  very  strong, 
and  it  was  almost  with  an  indignant  animation  that,  on  the  starting 
of  an  objection  that  Caesar's  victories  were  only  gained  over  inferior 
enemies,  he  at  once  denied  the  inference,  and  instantly  recounted 
campaign  after  campaign  in  refutation. 
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written  in  conjunction  with  the  history  of  the  world. 
"The  period  from  Augustus  to  Aurelian,"  he  writes, 
as  far  back  as  1824,  "  I  will  not  willingly  give  up  to 
any  one,  because  I  have  a  particular  object,  namely, 
to  blend  the  civil  and  religious  history  together  more 
than  has  ever  yet  been  done."  There  he  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  have  expressed  his  view  of  the  external  in- 
fluences which  checked  the  free  growth  of  the  early 
Church — the  gradual  revival  of  Judaic  principles  under 
a  Christian  form — the  gradual  extinction  of  individual 
responsibility,  under  the  system  of  government,  Roman 
and  Gentile  in  its  origin,  which,  according  to  his  latest 
opinion,  took  possession  of  the  Church  rulers  from  the 
time  of  Cyprian.  There,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
have  dwelt  on  the  self-denying  zeal  and  devotion  to 
truth  which  peculiarly  endeared  to  him  the  very  name 
of  Martyr,  and  on  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood, 
which  he  delighted  to  feel  with  such  men  as  Athanasius 
and  Augustine,  discerning,  even  in  what  he  thought  their 
weaknesses,  a  signal  testimony  to  the  triumph  of  Christi- 
anity, unaided  by  other  means  than  its  intrinsic  excellence 
and  holiness.  Lastly,  with  that  analytical  method 
which  he  delighted  to  pursue  in  his  historical  researches, 
he  would  have  traced  to  their  source  "  those  evil 
currents  of  neglect,  of  uncharitableness,  and  of  ignorance 
whose  full  streams  we  now  find  so  pestilent,"  first  "  in 
the  social  helplessness  and  intellectual  frivolousness  "  of 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then  in  that  event 
which  had  attracted  his  earliest  interest,  "  the  nominal 
conversion  of  the  northern  nations  to  Christianity, — a 
vast  subject,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  both  to 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  advancement  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  (Serm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  88),  as  explaining  the  more 
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confirmed  separation  of  clergy  and  laity  in  later  times,  and 
the  incomplete  influence  which  Christianity  has  exercised 
upon  the  institutions  even  of  Christain  countries  "  (Serm., 
vol.  iii.,  Pref.,  p.  xiv). 

2.  Strong  as  was  his  natural  taste  for  history,  it  was 
to  theology  that  he  looked  as  the  highest  sphere  of  his 
exertions,  and  as  the  province  which  most  needed  them. 
The  chief  object  which  he  here  proposed  to  himself — 
in  fact,  the  object  which  he  conceived  as  the  proper  end 
of  theology  itself — was  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  Scriptures.  From  the  time  of  his  early  studies 
at  Oxford,  when  he  analysed  and  commented  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  down 
to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  was  endeavouring 
to  set  on  foot  a  Rugby  edition  of  them  under  his  own 
superintendence,  he  never  lost  sight  of  this  design.  In 
the  scattered  notices  of  it  in  his  sermons,  published 
and  unpublished,  there  is  enough  to  enable  us  to 
combine  his  principles  into  a  distinct  whole,  and  to 
conceive  them,  not  in  the  polemical  form  which  in  his 
later  years  they  sometimes  presented  in  their  external 
aspect,  but  as  the  declaration  of  his  positive  views  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  wholly  independent  of  any 
temporary  controversy,  and  as  the  most  complete  reflex, 
not  only  of  his  capacities  as  an  interpreter,  but  also,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  his  powers  of  historical  discernment, 
on  the  other,  of  the  reality  of  his  religious  feelings. 

Impossible  as  it  is  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed 
exposition  of  his  views,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  liveliest 
image  of  what  he  was  in  this  department  will  be  given  by 
presenting  their  main  features  as  they  were  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  same  earlier  pupil  and  later  friend,  whose 
name  has  before  occurred  in  these  pages,  and   whose 
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personal  recollections  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  most 
admired  him,  will  probably  convey  a  truer  and  more 
distinct  conception  than  would  be  left  by  a  representation 
of  the  same  facts  in  general  language  or  from  a  more 
distant  point  of  view. 


My  dear  Stanley, 

You  ask  me  to  describe  Dr.  Arnold  as  an 
exegetical  divine  :  I  feel  myself  altogether  unequal  to 
such  a  task  :  indeed,  I  have  no  other  excuse  for  writing 
at  all  on  such  a  subject  than  the  fact  that  I  early 
appreciated  his  greatness  as  a  theologian,  and  for  many 
years  had  the  happiness  of  discussing  frequently  with 
him  his  general  views  on  scientific  Divinity.  It  was 
one  of  my  earliest  convictions  respecting  him  that,  dis- 
tinguished as  he  was  in  many  departments  of  literature 
and  practical  philosophy,  he  was  most  distinguished  as 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture ;  and  the  lapse  of  years  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  character  have 
but  confirmed  this  conviction.  As  an  expounder  of  the 
word  of  God,  Arnold  always  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
truly  and  emphatically  great.  I  do  not  say  this  on 
account  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  what  he  actually 
achieved  in  this  department ;  for,  unfortunately,  he  never 
gave  himself  up  fully  to  it ;  he  never  worked  at  it  as 
the  great  business  of  his  literary  life.  I  shall  ever  deplore 
his  not  having  done  so  ;  and  I  well  remember  how  sharp 
was  the  struggle  when  he  had  to  choose  between  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  Roman  History ;  and 
how  the  choice  was  determined,  not  by  the  consideration 
of  what  his  peculiar  talent  was  most  calculated  for 
performing  successfully,  but  by  regard  to  extrinsic 
matters, — the    prejudice  of  the  clergy  against  him,  the 
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unripeness  of  England  for  a  free  and  unfettered  discussion 
of  scriptural  exegesis,  and  the  injury  which  he  might  be 
likely  to  do  to  his  general  usefulness.  And  as  I  then 
did  my  utmost  to  determine  his  labours  to  the  field  of 
theology,  so  now  I  must  deeply  regret  the  heavy  loss 
which  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  cause  of  sound  inter- 
pretation— and,  as  founded  upon  it,  of  doctrinal  theology 
— has  sustained  in  England.  The  amount,  then,  of 
interpretation  which  he  has  published  to  the  world, 
though  not  inconsiderable,  is  still  small  in  respect  of 
what  there  remained  to  be  done  by  him  ;  but  Arnold  has 
furnished  a  method — has  established  principles  and  rules 
for  interpreting  Scripture,  which,  with  God's  blessing, 
will  be  the  guide  of  many  a  future  labourer,  and  promise 
to  produce  fruit  of  inestimable  value.  In  his  writings 
the  student  will  find  a  path  opened  before  him — a 
manner  of  handling  the  word  of  God — a  pointing  out 
of  the  end  to  be  held  in  view — and  a  light  thrown  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  it  that  will  amply  repay  the 
deepest  meditation  on  them,  and  will  (if  I  may  say  so 
without  presumption)  furnish  results  full  of  the  richest 
truth,  and  destined  to  exercise  a  commanding  influence 
on  the  conduct  and  determination  of  religious  con- 
troversy hereafter. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  methods  of  reading  Scripture,  perfectly  distinct  in 
their  objects  and  nature  :  the  one  is  practical,  the  other 
scientific  ;  the  one  aims  at  the  edification  of  the  reader, 
the  other  at  the  enlightenment  of  his  understanding; 
the  one  seeks  the  religious  truth  of  Scripture  as  bearing 
on  the  inquirer's  heart  and  personal  feelings,  the  other 
the  right  comprehension  of  the  literary  and  intellectual 
portions  of  the  Bible.     That  Arnold  read  and  meditated 
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on  the  word  of  God  as  a  disciple  of  Christ  for  his  soul's 
daily  edification ;  that  it  was  to  him  the  word  of  life, 
the  fountain  of  his  deepest  feelings,  the  rule  of  his 
life;  that  he  dwelt  in  the  humblest,  most  reverential, 
most  prayerful  study  of  its  simplest  truths,  and  under 
the  abiding  influence  of  their  power,  as  they  were 
assimilated  into  his  spiritual  being  by  faith  ;  that  Arnold 
felt  and  did  all  this,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and 
every  page  of  your  biography  amply  attest.  Those  who 
were  most  intimate  with  him  will  readily  recall  the 
mingled  feelings  of  reverence  and  devotion  with  which 
he  would,  in  his  lonelier  hours,  repeat  to  himself  passages 
from  the  gospels.  "  Nothing,"  he  said,  thus  speaking 
of  one  of  them  in  his  earlier  life  at  Laleham,  "  is  more 
striking  to  me  than  our  Lord's  own  description  of  the 
judgment.  It  is  so  inexpressibly  forcible,  coming  from 
His  very  own  lips,  as  descriptive  of  what  He  Himself 
would  do."  So  also  the  account  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  or  the  close  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  "  first  touching  on  His  greatness,  and  the 
incommunicable  nature  of  His  union  with  God  ;  and 
then  directly  the  words,  '  Come  unto  Me ' — as  if  He 
must  not  for  a  moment  depart  from  the  character  of 
the  Man  of  Sorrows — the  Saviour  and  Mediator."  So 
too,  in  his  later  life  at  Rugby,  it  was  impossible  to 
forget  the  deep  emotion  with  which  he  was  agitated 
when,  on  a  comparison  having  been  made  in  his  family 
circle,  which  seemed  to  place  St.  Paul  above  St.  John, 
the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  and  in  his  own  earnest 
and  loving  tone  he  repeated  one  of  the  verses  from 
St.  John  and  begged  that  the  comparison  mi^ht  never 
again  be  made.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illus- 
trations  of    this   feeling ;    but   one   more    will    suffice. 
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Finding  that  one  of  his  children  had  been  greatly 
shocked  and  overcome  by  the  first  sight  of  death,  he 
tenderly  endeavoured  to  remove  the  feeling  which  had 
been  awakened,  and  opening  a  Bible,  pointed  to  the 
words,  "  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and 
went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen  clothes  lie, 
and  the  napkin,  that  was  about  His  head,  not  lying 
with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place 
by  itself."  Nothing,  he  said,  to  his  mind,  afforded 
us  such  comfort  when  shrinking  from  the  outward 
accompaniments  of  death — the  grave,  the  grave  clothes, 
the  loneliness — as  the  thought  that  all  these  had  been 
around  our  Lord  Himself,  round  Him  Who  died,  and  is 
now  alive  for  evermore. 

But  I  am  here  concerned  with  the  other  and  strictly 
intellectual  process ;  the  scientific  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  collection  of  ancient  books,  full  of  the 
mightiest  intellectual  truths;  as  the  record  of  God's 
dealings  with  man ;  and  the  historical  monument  of  the 
most  wonderful  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For 
the  office  of  such  an  interpreter,  Arnold  possessed  rare 
and  eminent  qualifications :  learning,  piety,  judgment, 
historical  tact,  sagacity.  The  excellence  of  his  method 
may  be  considered  under  two  heads :  i.  He  had  a 
very  remarkable,  I  should  rather  say  (if  I  might)  won- 
derful, discernment  for  the  divine,  as  incorporated  in 
the  human  element  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  recognition 
of  these  two  separate  and  most  distinct  elements — 
the  careful  separation  of  the  two,  so  that  each  shall 
be  subject  to  its  own  laws  and  determined  on  its 
own  principles — was  the  foundation,  the  grand  charac- 
teristic principle  of  his  exegesis.  Our  Lord's  words, 
that   we    must    "  render    to    Csesar    the   things    which 
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are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  which  are  God's," 
seemed  to  him  to  be  of  universal  application, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  And  his  object  was  not,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  to  establish  by  its  means  certain  religious 
truths,  but  to  study  its  contents  themselves — to  end, 
in  short,  instead  of  beginning  with  doctrine.  Indeed, 
doctrine  in  the  strict  sense,  doctrine  as  pure  religious 
theory,  such  as  it  is  exhibited  in  scientific  articles  and 
creeds,  never  was  his  object.  Doctrine  in  its  practical 
and  religious  side,  as  bearing  on  religious  feeling  and 
character  not  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  dis- 
closure of  spiritual  or  material  essences  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  was  all  that  he  endeavoured  to  find  and 
all  that  he  believed  could  be  found  in  the  teaching  of 
Scripture. 

First  of  all  he  approached  the  human  side  of  the 
Bible  in  the  same  real  historical  spirit,  with  the  same 
methods,  rules,  and  principles,  as  he  did  Thucydides. 
He  recognised  in  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  the  use 
of  a  human  instrument — language  :  and  this  he  would 
ascertain  and  fix,  as  in  any  other  authors,  by  the  same 
philological  rules.  Further,  too,  the  Bible  presents  an 
assemblage  of  historical  events,  it  announces  an  historical 
religion;  and  the  historical  element  Arnold  judged  of 
historically  by  the  established  rules  of  history,  substan- 
tiating the  general  veracity  of  Scripture  even  amidst 
occasional  inaccuracies  of  detail,  and  proposing  to  him- 
self, for  his  special  end  here,  the  reproduction,  in  the 
language  and  forms  belonging  to  our  own  age  and 
therefore  familiar  to  us,  of  the  exact  mode  of  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  acting  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
gone  by. 
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But  was  this  all  ?  Is  the  Bible  but  a  common  book, 
recording,  indeed,  more  remarkable  occurrences,  but  in 
itself  possessed  of  no  higher  authority  than  a  faithful 
and  trustworthy  historian  like  Thucydides  ?  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  Dr.  Arnold's  feeling.  In  the 
Bible  he  found  and  acknowledged  an  oracle  of  God — 
a  positive  and  supernatural  revelation  made  to  man, 
an  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  No  conviction 
was  more  deeply  seated  in  his  nature  ;  and  this  con- 
viction placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  him  and 
all  rationalising  divines.  Only  it  is  very  important  to 
observe  how  this  fact,  in  respect  of  scientific  order, 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  came  upon  it  histori- 
cally :  he  did  not  start  with  any  preconceived  theory 
of  inspiration  ;  but  rather,  in  studying  the  writings  of 
those  who  were  commissioned  by  God  to  preach  His 
Gospel  to  the  world,  he  met  with  the  fact  that 
they  claimed  to  be  sent  from  God,  to  have  a  message 
from  Him,  to  be  filled  with  His  Spirit.  Any  accurate, 
precise,  and  sharply  defined  theory  of  inspiration,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Arnold  had  not ;  and  if  he 
had  been  asked  to  give  one,  I  think  he  would  have 
answered  that  the  subject  did  not  admit  of  one.  I 
think  he  would  have  been  content  to  realise  the  feelings 
of  those  who  heard  the  apostles  ;  he  would  have  been 
sure,  on  one  side,  that  there  was  a  voice  of  God  in  them  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other,  he  would  have  believed  that 
probably  no  one  in  the  apostolic  age  could  have  defined 
the  exact  limits  of  that  inspiration.  And  this  I  am 
sure  I  may  affirm  with  certainty,  that  never  did  a 
student  feel  his  positive  faith,  his  sure  confidence  that 
the  Bible  was  the  word  of  God.  more  indestructibk 
than  in  Arnold's  hands.     He  was  conscious  that,  whilst 
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Arnold  interpreted  Scripture  as  a  scholar,  an  antiquarian, 
and  an  historian,  and  that  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
development  of  modern  science,  he  had  also  placed  the 
supernatural  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  on  an 
imperishable  historical  basis — a  basis  that  would  be 
proof  against  any  attack  which  the  most  refined  modern 
learning  could  direct  against  it.  Those  only  who  are 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  harmonising  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  with  Christianity,  or,  rather,  of 
asserting,  amidst  every  possible  form  of  civilisation, 
the  objective  truths  of  Christianity  and  its  life-giving 
power,  can  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  confidence 
inspired  by  the  firm  faith  of  a  man,  at  once  liberal, 
unprejudiced,  and  in  the  estimation  of  even  the  most 
worldly  men  possessed  of  high  historical  ability, 

2.  But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  greatest  merit 
of  Arnold's  exegesis;  it  took  a  still  higher  range.  It 
was  not  confined  to  a  mere  reproduction  of  a  faithful 
image  of  the  words  and  deeds  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
such  as  they  were  spoken,  done,  and  understood  at 
the  times  when  they  severally  occurred.  It  is  a  great 
matter  to  perceive  what  Christianity  was,  such  as  it 
was  felt  and  understood  to  be  by  the  hearers  of  the 
apostles.  But  the  Christian  prophet  and  interpreter 
had  in  his  eyes  a  still  more  exalted  office.  God  s 
dealings  with  any  particular  generation  of  men  are  but 
the  application  of  the  eternal  truths  of  His  Providence 
to  their  particular  circumstances,  and  the  form  of  that 
application  has  at  different  times  greatly  varied.  Here 
it  was  that  Arnold's  most  characteristic  eminence  lay. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  possess  the  true  x"PLcrfJI-a,  the  very 
spiritual  gift,  of  yvoio-is,  having  an  insight  not  only  into 
the  actual  form  of  the  religion  of  any  single  age,  but 

12 
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into  the  meaning  and  substance  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment generally ;  a  vision  of  the  eternal  principles  by 
which  it  is  guided  ;  and  such  a  profound  understanding 
of  their  application,  as  to  be  able  to  set  forth  God's 
manifold  wisdom,  as  manifested  at  divers  times  and  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  opposite  kind ;  nay,  still 
mere,  to  reconcile  with  His  unchangeable  attributes  those 
passages  in  Holy  Writ  at  which  infidels  had  scoffed, 
and  which  pious  men  had  read  in  reverential  silence. 
Thus  he  vindicated  God's  command  to  Abraham  to 
sacrifice  his  son,  and  to  the  Jews  to  exterminate  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  by  explaining  the  principles  on  which 
these  commands  were  given,  and  their  reference  to  the 
moral  state  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed ; 
thereby  educing  light  out  of  darkness,  unravelling  the 
thread  of  God's  religious  education  of  the  human  race, 
from  its  earliest  infancy  down  to  the  fulness  of  times, 
and  holding  up  God's  marvellous  counsels  to  the  devout 
wonder  and  meditation  of  the  thoughtful  believer.  As 
I  said  at  first,  Arnold  has  rather  pointed  out  the  path 
than  followed  it  to  any  extent  himself:  the  student  will 
find  in  his  writings  the  principles  of  his  method  rather 
than  its  development.  They  are  scattered,  more  or  less, 
throughout  all  his  writings,  but  more  especially  in  the 
Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Sermons,  the  Preface  to 
the  third,  the  Notes  to  the  fourth,  and  the  Two  Sermons 
on  Prophecy.*  These  last  furnish  to  the  student  a 
very  instructive  instance  of  his  method  ;  for,  whilst  he 
will  recognise  there  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  and 
much  besides  that  was  held  by  the  old  commentators, 
he  will  also  perceive  how  different  an  import  they  assume 

*  To  these  may  be  added  the  posthumous  volume  of  Sermons, 
mostly  on  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 
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as  treated  by  Arnold,  and  how  his  wide  and  elevated 
view  could  find  in  prophecy  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
Christian's  hope  and  faith,  without  their  being  coupled 
with  that  extravagance  with  which  the  study  of  the 
prophecies  has  been  so  often  united.  His  Sermons, 
also,  generally  exhibit  very  striking  illustrations  of  his 
faculty  to  discern  general  truth  under  particular  circum- 
stances, and  his  power  to  apply  it  in  a  very  altered, 
nay,  often  opposite,  form  to  cases  of  a  different  nature, 
thus  making  God's  word  an  ever-living  oracle,  furnish- 
ing to  every  age  those  precise  rules,  principles,  and 
laws  of  conduct  which  its  actual  circumstances  may 
require. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  his  principles  of  inter- 
pretation were  of  slow  and  matured  growth.  He  arrived 
at  them  gradually,  and  in  some  instances  even  reluct- 
antly ;  and  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  his  early  sermons, 
which  he  had  intended  to  have  preached  before  the 
University,  was  in  defence  of  what  is  called  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  Scripture.  But  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  him,  I  have  never  known  him  to  maintain  anything 
but  what  I  have  here  tried  to  set  forth.  It  is  very 
possible  that  much  of  what  I  have  here  said  may  appear 
to  many  to  be  exaggerated ;  but  I  know  not  how  else 
to  express  adequately  my  firm  confidence  that  the  more 
the  principles  which  guided  Arnold's  interpretation  of 
Scripture  are  studied  in  his  writings,  the  more  will 
their  power  to  throw  light  on  the  depths  of  God's  wisdom 
be  appreciated. 

Yours  ever, 

B.  Price. 

3.  Lastly,  his   letters  will    have   already  shown   how 
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early  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  work  *  to  which 
he  chiefly  looked  forward  as  that  of  his  old  age,  on 
Christian  Politics,  or  Church  and  State.  But  it  is  only 
a  wider  survey  of  his  general  views  that  will  show  how 
completely  this  was  the  centre  round  which  were  gathered 
not  only  all  his  writings,  but  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
on  social  subjects,  and  which  gave  him  a  distinct  position 
amongst  English  divines,  not  only  of  the  present,  but 
of  almost  all  preceding  generations.  We  must  remember 
how  the  Greek  science,  ttoXltlktj,  of  which  the  English 
word  "  politics,"  or  even  political  science,  is  so  inadequate 
a  translation — society  in  its  connexion  with  the  highest 
welfare  of  men — exhibited  to  him  the  great  problem 
which  every  educated  man  was  called  upon  to  solve. 
We  must  conceive  how  lofty  were  the  aspirations  which 
he  entertained  of  what  Christianity  was  intended  to 
effect,  and  what,  if  rightly  applied,  it  might  yet  effect, 
far  beyond  anything  which  has  yet  been  seen,  or  is 
ordinarily  conceived,  for  the  moral  and  social  restoration 
of  the  world.  We  must  enter  into  the  keen  sense  of 
the  startling  difficulty  which  he  felt  to  be  presented 
by  its  comparative  failure.  "The  influence  of  Christi- 
anity no  doubt  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  those  countries 
which  have  professed  it ;  but  ought  not  its  effects,"  he 
urged,  "to  have  been  far  more  perceptible  than  they 
are,  now  that  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  kingdom  of  God  was  first  proclaimed  ?  Is 
it,  in  fact,  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  we  are  now 

*  This  work  he  approached  at  four  different  times  :  (i)  in  a  sketch 
drawn  up  in  1S27  ;  (2)  in  two  fragments  in  1833,  1834;  (3)  in  a 
series  of  Letters  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  1S39  ;  (4)  in  an  historical 
fragment,  1S38 — 1841.  These  have  all  been  since  published  in  the 
Fragment  on  the  Church. 
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living  ?  Are  we  at  this  hour  living  under  the  law  or  under 
grace  ?"  Everything,  in  short,  which  he  thought  or  said 
on  this  subject  was  in  answer  to  what  he  used  to  call 
"the  very  question  of  questions;"  the  question  which 
occurs  in  the  earliest  of  all  his  works,  and  which  he 
continued  to  ask  of  himself  and  of  others  as  long  as  he 
lived  :  "  Why,  amongst  us  in  this  very  country,  is  the 
mighty  work  of  raising  up  God's  kingdom  stopped — the 
work  of  bringing  every  thought  and  word  and  deed  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ?"  (Serm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  115). 

The  great  cause  of  this  hindrance  to  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  he  believed  to  lie  (to  adopt  his  own  dis- 
tinction) in  the  corruption  not  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
but  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  former  he  felt  had 
on  the  whole  done  its  work — "  its  truths,"  he  said,  "  are 
to  be  sought  in  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  are  the  same 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries."  But  "  the  Church, 
which  is  not  a  revelation  concerning  the  eternal  and 
unchangeable  God,  but  an  institution  to  enable  change- 
able man  to  apprehend  the  unchangeable,"  had,  he 
maintained,  been  virtually  destroyed ;  and  thus,  "  Christi- 
anity being  intended  to  remedy  the  intensity  of  the  evil 
of  the  Fall  by  its  religion,  and  the  universality  of  the 
evil  by  its  Church,  has  succeeded  in  the  first,  because  its 
religion  has  been  retained  as  God  gave  it ;  but  has  failed 
in  the  second,  because  its  Church  has  been  greatly 
corrupted"  {Serm.,  vol.  iv.,  Pref.,  p.  xliv). 

What  he  meant  by  this  corruption,  and  why  he  thought 
it  fatal  to  the  full  development  of  Christianity,  will  best 
appear  by  explaining  his  idea  of  the  Church,  both  with 
regard  to  its  true  end  and  its  true  nature.  Its  end  he 
maintained  to  be  "  the  putting  down  of  moral  evil." 
"  And  if  this  idea,"  he  asks,  "seems  strange  to  any  one, 
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let  him  consider  whether  he  will  not  find  this  notion  of 
Christianity  everywhere  prominent  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  whether  the  most  peculiar  ordinances  of  the  Christian 
religion  are  not  founded  upon  it ;  or,  again,  if  it  seem 
natural  to  him,  let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  has 
well  considered  the  legitimate  consequences  of  such  a 
definition,  and  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  practically 
forgotten."  Its  true  nature  he  believed  to  be  not  an 
institution  of  the  clergy,  but  a  living  society  of  all 
Christians.  "  When  I  hear  men  talk  of  the  Church," 
he  used  to  say,  "I  cannot  help  recalling  how  Abbe' 
Sieyes  replied  to  the  question,  '  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat  ?  ' 
by  saying,  '  La  nation  moins  la  noblesse  et  le  clerge* ; ' 
and  so  I,  if  I  were  asked,  What  are  the  laity  ?  would 
answer,  the  Church  minus  the  clergy."  "  This,"  he 
said,  "  is  the  view  taken  of  the  Church  in  the  New 
Testament ;  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  the  view  held  amongst 
ourselves,  and  if  not,  is  not  the  difference  incalculable  ?  " 
It  was  as  frustrating  the  union  of  all  Christians,  in  accom- 
plishing what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  end  enjoined 
by  their  common  Master,  that  he  felt  so  strongly  against 
the  desire  for  uniformity  of  opinion  or  worship,  which 
he  used  to  denounce  under  the  name  of  sectarianism  ;  it 
was  as  annihilating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  apostolical 
idea  of  a  church  that  he  felt  so  strongly  against  that 
principle  of  separation  between  the  clergy  and  laity, 
which  he  used  to  denounce  under  the  name  of  priestcraft. 
"As  far  as  the  principle  on  which  Archbishop  Laud 
and  his  followers  acted  went  to  reactuate  the  idea  of 
the  Church  as  a  co-ordinate  and  living  power  by  virtue 
of  Christ's  institution  and  express  promise,  I  go  along 
with  them  ;  but  I  soon  discover  that  by  the  Church  they 
meant  the  clergy,    the  hierarchy  exclusively,  and  there 
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I  fly  off  from  them  at  a  tangent.  For  it  is  this  very- 
interpretation  of  the  Church  that,  according  to  my  con- 
viction, constituted  the  first  and  fundamental  apostasy." 
Such  was  the  motto  from  Coleridge's  Remains  which 
he  selected  as  the  full  expression  of  his  own  views,  and 
it  was  as  realising  this  idea  that  he  turned  eagerly  to  all 
institutions  which  seemed  likely  to  impress  on  all 
Christians  the  moral,  as  distinct  from  the  ceremonial,, 
character  of  their  religion,  the  equal  responsibility  and 
power  which  they  possessed,  not  "  as  friends  or  honorary- 
members  "  of  the  Church,  but  as  its  most  essential  parts. 
Such  (to  make  intelligible  by  a  few  instances  what 
in  general  language  must  be  obscure)  was  his  desire  to 
revive  the  order  of  deacons,  as  a  link  between  the  clergy 
and  laity, — his  defence  of  the  union  of  laymen  with 
clerical  synods,  of  clergy  with  the  civil  legislature, — 
his  belief  that  an  authoritative  permission  to  administer 
the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  baptism,  might  be  beneficially 
granted  to  civil  or  military  officers,  in  congregations 
where  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  presence  of  clergy, 
— his  wish  for  the  restoration  of  Church  discipline, 
"  which  never  can  and  never  ought  to  be  restored  till 
the  Church  puts  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of  her  powers 
by  the  clergy  ;  and  which,  though  it  must  be  vain  when 
opposed  to  public  opinion,  yet,  when  it  is  the  expression 
of  that  opinion,  can  achieve  anything  "  (Serm.,  vol.  iv.> 
pp.  liii.,  416).  Such  was  his  suggestion  of  the  revival 
of  many  "  good  practices,  which  belong  to  the  true 
Church  no  less  than  to  the  corrupt  Church,  and  would 
there  be  purely  beneficial ;  daily  church  services, 
frequent  communions,  memorials  of  our  Christian  calling 
presented  to  our  notice  in  crosses  and  wayside  oratories  j 
commemorations  to  holy  men  of  all  times  and  countries  ; 
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the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  practically 
taught ;  religious  orders,  especially  of  women,  of 
different  kinds,  and  under  different  rules,  delivered  only 
from  the  snare  and  sin  of  perpetual  vows  "  (Serm.,  vol.  iv., 
Pref.,  p.  lvi). 

A  society  organised  on  these  principles,  and  with 
such  or  similar  institutions,  was,  in  his  judgment,  the 
"true  sign  from  heaven"  meant  to  be  "the  living 
witness  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  salvation,  which  should 
remind  us  daily  of  God,  and  work  upon  the  habits  of  our 
life  as  insensibly  as  the  air  we  breathe  "  (Serm.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  307),  which  would  not  "  rest  satisfied  with  the  lesser 
and  imperfect  good  which  strikes  thrice  and  stays " 
{Ibid.,  Pref.,  p.  liv),  which  would  be  "  something  truer  and 
deeper  than  satisfied  not  only  the  last  century,  but  the 
iast  seventeen  centuries  "  (Ibid.,  Pref.,  p.  liii). 

But  it  was  almost  impossible  for  his  speculations  to 
have  stopped  short  of  the  most  tangible  shape  which 
they  assumed — viz.  his  idea  not  of  an  alliance  or  union, 
but  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Church  with  the  State. 
In  other  words,  his  belief  that  the  object  of  the  State 
and  the  Church  was  alike  the  highest  welfare  of  man, 
and  that,  as  the  State  could  not  accomplish  this,  unless 
it  acted  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Church, 
nor  the  Church,  unless  it  was  invested  with  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State,  the  State  and  the  Church  in  their 
ideal  form  were  not  two  societies,  but  one  ;  and  that  it  is 
only  in  proportion  as  this  identity  is  realised  in  each 
particular  country  that  man's  perfection  and  God's  glory 
can  be  established  on  earth.  This  theory  had  indeed 
already  been  sanctioned  by  some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  English  theology  and  philosophy,  by  Hooker  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  in  later  times  by  Burke,  and  in 
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part  by  Coleridge.  But  (if  a  negative  may  be  universally 
asserted  on  such  a  subject)  it  had  never  before,  at  least 
in  England,  been  so  completely  the  expression  of  a  man's 
whole  mind,  or  the  basis  of  a  whole  system,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  positive  as  well  as  negative. 

The  peculiar  line  of  his  historical  studies — the  admira- 
tion which  he  felt  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  common- 
wealths— his  intensely  political  and  national  turn  of  mind 
— his  reverence  for  the  authority  of  law — his  abhorrence 
of  what  he  used  to  consider  the  anarchical  spirit  of 
dissent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sectarianism  of  a 
clerical  government  on  the  other — all  tended  to  the  same 
result.  His  detestation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  what  he 
used  to  call  the  secular  or  Jacobinical  notion  of  a  State, 
as  providing  only  for  physical  ends, — on  the  other  hand, 
of  what  he  used  to  call  the  superstitious  or  anti-Christian 
view  of  the  Church,  as  claiming  to  be  ruled  not  by 
national  laws,  but  by  a  divinely  appointed  succession  of 
priests  or  governors, — both  combined  to  make  him  look 
to  the  nation  or  commonwealth  as  the  fit  sphere  for  the 
full  realisation  of  Christianity  ;  to  the  perfect  identifica- 
tion of  Christian  with  political  society,  as  the  only  mode 
of  harmonising  the  truths  which,  in  the  opposite  systems 
of  Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  lamented 
to  see  "  each  divorced  from  its  proper  mate." 

Accordingly,  no  full  development  of  the  Church,  no 
full  Christianisation  of  the  State,  could  in  his  judgment 
take  place  until  the  Church  should  have  become  not  a 
subordinate,  but  a  sovereign  society  ;  not  acting  in- 
directly on  the  world,  through  inferior  instruments,  but 
directly  through  its  own  government,  the  supreme 
legislature.  Then  at  last  all  public  officers  of  the  State, 
feeling  themselves  to  be  necessarily  officers  of  the  Church, 
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would  endeavour,  "  each  in  his  vocation  and  ministry," 
to  serve  its  great  cause  "not  with  a  subject's  indifference, 
but  with  a  citizen's  zeal."  Then  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  clergy  and  laity  at  present  regard  each  other's 
interference  would,  as  he  hoped,  be  lost  in  the  sense 
that  their  spheres  were  in  fact  the  same  ;  that  nothing 
was  too  secular  to  claim  exemption  from  the  enforcement 
of  Christian  duty,  nothing  too  spiritual  to  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  control  of  the  government  of  a  Christian 
State.  Then  the  whole  nation,  amidst  much  variety  of 
form,  ceremonial,  and  opinion,  would  at  last  feel  that 
the  great  ends  of  Christian  and  national  society,  now  for 
the  first  time  realised  to  their  view,  were  a  far  stronger 
bond  of  union  between  Christians,  and  a  far  deeper 
division  from  those  who  were  not  Christians,  than  any 
subordinate  principle  either  of  agreement  or  separation. 

It  was  thus  only  that  he  figured  to  himself  the  perfect 
consummation  of  earthly  things, — the  triumph  of  what 
he  used  emphatically  to  call  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Other  good  institutions,  indeed,  he  regarded  as  so  many 
steps  towards  this  end.  The  establishment  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  even  in  its  present  state,  seemed  to 
him  one  of  the  highest  national  blessings, — much  more 
the  revival  of  the  Church,  as  he  would  have  wished  to 
see  it  revived.  Still,  the  work  of  Christianity  itself  was 
not  accomplished  so  long  as  political  and  social  institu- 
tions were  exempt  from  its  influence,  so  long  as  the 
highest  power  of  human  society  professed  to  act  on 
other  principles  than  those  declared  in  the  Gospel.  But 
whenever  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  strongest 
earthly  bond  should  be  identical  with  the  bond  of 
Christian  fellowship, — that  the  highest  earthly  power 
should  avowedly  minister  to  the  advancement  of  Christian 
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holiness, — that  crimes  should  be  regarded  as  sins, — that 
Christianity  should  be  the  acknowledged  basis  of  citizen- 
ship,— that  the  region  of  political  and  national  questions, 
war  and  peace,  oaths  and  punishments,  economy  and 
education,  so  long  considered  by  good  and  bad  alike 
as  worldly  and  profane,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
very  sphere  to  which  Christian  principles  are  most 
applicable, — then  he  felt  that  Christianity  would  at  last, 
have  gained  a  position  where  it  could  cope  for  the 
first  time,  front  to  front,  with  the  power  of  evil ;  that 
the  unfulfilled  promises  of  the  older  prophecies,  so  long 
delayed,  would  have  received  their  accomplishment ; 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  would  have  indeed 
become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

No  one  felt  more  keenly  than  himself  how  impossible 
it  was  to  apply  this  view  directly  to  existing  circumstances  ; 
how  the  whole  framework  of  society  must  be  recon- 
structed before  it  could  be  brought  into  action  ;  how  far 
in  the  remote  future  its  accomplishment  must  necessarily 
lie.  "  So  deeply,"  he  said,  "  is  the  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  seated  in  our  laws,  our 
language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than 
a  miraculous  interposition  of  God's  Providence  seems 
capable  within  any  definite  time  of  eradicating  it."  * 

Still,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  postpone,  even  in 
thought,  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  to  a  remote  millen- 
nium or  Utopia,  such  as  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
acts  rather  as  a  reason  for  acquiescence  in  the  existing 
order  of  the  world  than  as  a  motive  for  rising  above  it. 
The  wisdom  of  Hesiod's  famous  paradox,  "  He  is  a 
fool  who  does  not  know  how  much  the  half  is  better 
than  the  whole,"  was  often  in  his  mouth,  in  answer  to 
*   Pref.  to  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  ix. 
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the  frequent  allegation  that,  because  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  theory  was  impracticable,  therefore  no 
part  of  it  could  be  made  available.  "  I  cannot  answer 
all  your  objections  fully,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop 
Whately,  "  because  if  I  could,  it  were  to  suppose  that 
the  hardest  of  all  human  questions  contained  no  great 
difficulties  ;  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  objections 
to  my  scheme  are  less  than  to  any  other,  and  that  on 
the  positive  side  it  is  in  theory  perfect :  and  though  it 
never  will  be  wholly  realised,  yet  if  men  can  be  brought 
to  look  at  it  as  the  true  theory,  the  practical  approxima- 
tions to  it  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  indefinitely 
great." 

It  was  still  the  thought  which  animated  all  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  his  country,  where  he  felt  that  "  the  means 
were  still  in  our  hands,  which  it  seems  far  better  to  use 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  than  desperately  to  throw 
them  away."  *  And,  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  founder, 
of  our  present  constitution  in  Church  and  State  did 
"  truly  consider  them  to  be  identical,  the  Christian 
•nation  of  England  to  be  the  Church  of  England,  the 
head  of  that  nation  to  be  for  that  very  reason  the  head 
of  the  Church,"  he  asked  with  an  indignant  sorrow 
•'whether  it  were  indeed  indifference  or  latitudinarianism 
to  wish  most  devoutly  that  this  noble,  this  divine  theory 
might  be  fully  and  for  ever  realised."  t  It  was  still  the 
vision  which  closed  the  vista  of  all  his  speculations  ;  the 
ideal  whole  which  might  be  incorporated  part  by  part 
into  the  existing  order  of  society  ;  the  ideal  end  which 
each  successive  age  might  approach  more  closely, — its 
very  remoteness  only  impressing  him  more  deeply  with 

*  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  Pref.,  p.  vi. 

f  Church  Reform,  Postscript,  p.  24.    Misc.  Works,  p.  335. 
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the  conviction  of  the  enormous  efforts  which  must  be 
made  to  bring  all  social  institutions  nearer  to  that  per- 
fection which  Christianity  designed  for  them,  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  evil  which  lay  undisturbed  because 
so  few  dared  to  acknowledge  the  identity  of  the  cause 
of  reform  with  the  cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  still, 
in  its  more  practical  form,  the  great  idea  of  which  the 
several  parts  of  his  life  were  so  many  distinct  exemplifi- 
cations :  his  sermons — his  teaching — his  government  of 
the  school — his  public  acts — his  own  personal  character ; 
and  to  which  all  his  dreams  of  wider  usefulness  in- 
stinctively turned,  from  the  first  faint  outline  of  his  hopes 
in  his  earliest  letters  down  to  the  last  evening  of  his 
life,  when  the  last  thought  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
future  was  of  "  that  great  work,  if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  it." 


The  general  view  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  at  Rugby  must 
not  be  closed  without  touching,  however  briefly  and 
imperfectly,  on  that  aspect  of  it  which  naturally  gave  the 
truest  view  of  his  mind  and  character,  whilst  to  those  at 
a  distance  it  was  comparatively  but  little  known. 

Perhaps  the  scene  which,  to  those  who  knew  him 
best,  would  bring  together  the  recollections  of  his  public 
and  private  life  in  the  most  lively  way  was  his  study  at 
Rugby.  There  he  sat  at  his  work,  with  no  attempt  at 
seclusion,  conversation  going  on  around  him— his  children 
playing  in  the  room — his  frequent  guests,  whether  friends 
or  former  pupils,  coming  in  or  out  at  will — ready  at  once 
to  break  off  his  occupations  to  answer  a  question,  or  to 
attend  to  the  many  interruptions  to  which  he  was  liable ; 
and     from    these    interruptions,    or    from    his    regular 
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avocations,  at  the  few  odd  hours  or  minutes  which  he  could 
command,  would  he  there  return  and  recommence  his 
writing,  as  if  it  had  not  been  broken  off.  "  Instead  of 
feeling  my  head  exhausted,"  he  would  sometimes  say 
after  the  day's  business  was  over,  "  it  seems  to  have 
quite  an  eagerness  to  set  to  work."  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  dictate  to  twenty  secretaries  at  once."  "  Un- 
hasting,  unresting  diligence,"  was  the  strong  impression 
which  a  one-day's  visit  at  Rugby  left  on  one  of  the 
keenest  observers  amongst  English  authors — and  he  was 
one  of  a  class  who,  however  engaged,  whether  in  business, 
in  writing,  or  in  travelling,  was  emphatically  never  in  a 
hurry. 

Still,  he  would  often  wish  for  something  more  like 
leisure  and  repose.  "  We  sometimes  feel,"  he  said,  "  as 
if  we  should  like  to  run  our  heads  into  a  hole — to  be 
quiet  for  a  little  time  from  the  stir  of  so  many  human 
beings  which  greets  us  from  morning  to  evening."  And 
it  was  from  amidst  this  chaos  of  employments  that  he 
turned,  with  all  the  delight  of  which  his  nature  was 
capable,  to  what  he  often  dwelt  upon  as  the  rare,  the 
unbroken,  the  almost  awful  happiness  of  his  domestic  life. 
It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  union  of  the 
whole  family  round  him,  who  was  not  only  the  father 
and  guide,  but  the  elder  brother  and  playfellow  of  his 
children ;  the  first  feelings  of  enthusiastic  love  and 
watchful  care,  carried  through  twenty-two  years  of 
wedded  life,— the  gentleness  and  devotion  which  marked 
his  whole  feeling  and  manner  in  the  privacy  of  his 
domestic  intercourse.  Those  who  had  known  him  only 
in  the  school  can  remember  the  kind  of  surprise  with 
which  they  first  witnessed  his  tenderness  and  playfulness. 
Those  who  had  known  him  only  in   the  bosom  of  his 
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family  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  his  pupils  or 
the  world  at  large  should  have  formed  to  themselves  so 
stern  an  image  of  one  in  himself  so  loving.  Yet  both 
were  alike  natural  to  him,  the  severity  and  the  playful- 
ness expressing  each  in  their  turn  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  business  of  life,  and  the 
enjoyment  with  which  he  entered  into  its  rest ;  whilst 
the  common  principle,  which  linked  both  together,  made 
every  closer  approach  to  him  in  his  private  life  a  means 
for  better  understanding  him  in  his  public  relations. 

Enough,  however,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  recall  some- 
thing at  least  of  its  outward  aspect.  There  were  his 
hours  of  thorough  relaxation,  when  he  would  throw  off 
all  thoughts  of  the  school  and  of  public  matters — his 
quiet  walks  by  the  side  of  his  wife's  pony,  when  he 
would  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  the  outward  face  of  nature,  observing  with  distinct 
pleasure  each  symptom  of  the  burst  of  spring  or  of  the 
richness  of  summer — "  feeling  like  a  horse  pawing  the 
ground,  impatient  to  be  off," — "as  if  the  very  act  of 
existence  was  an  hourly  pleasure  to  him."  There  was 
the  cheerful  voice  that  used  to  go  sounding  through 
the  house  in  the  early  morning,  as  he  went  round  to 
call  his  children ;  the  new  spirits  which  he  seemed  to 
gather  from  the  mere  glimpses  of  them  in  the  midst 
of  his  occupations — the  increased  merriment  of  ail  in 
any  game  in  which  he  joined — the  happy  walks  on 
which  he  would  take  them  in  the  fields  and  hedges, 
hunting  for  flowers — the  yearly  excursion  to  look  in  a 
neighbouring  clay-pit  for  the  earliest  coltsfoot,  with  the 
mock  siege  that  followed.  Nor,  again,  was  the  sense 
of  his  authority  as  a  father  ever  lost  in  his  playful- 
ness  as   a   companion.     His   personal   superintendence 
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of  their  ordinary  instructions  was  necessarily  limited 
by  his  other  engagements,  but  it  was  never  wholly 
laid  aside.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  it  was  his 
custom  to  read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  of  the  day 
with  his  family  every  morning  ;  and  the  common  reading 
of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  Sunday  evening,  with  re- 
petition of  hymns  or  parts  of  Scripture  by  every  member 
of  the  family — the  devotion  with  which  he  would  himself 
repeat  his  favourite  poems  from  the  Christian  Year, 
or  his  favourite  passages  from  the  gospels — the  same 
attitude  of  deep  attention  in  listening  to  the  questions 
of  his  youngest  children,  the  same  reverence  in  answering 
their  difficulties  that  he  would  have  shown  to  the  most 
advanced  of  his  friends  or  his  scholars — form  a  picture 
not  soon  to  pass  away  from  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
was  ever  present.  But  his  teaching  in  his  family  was 
naturally  not  confined  to  any  particular  occasions  ;  they 
looked  to  him  for  information  and  advice  at  all  times, 
and  a  word  of  authority  from  him  was  a  law  not  to 
be  questioned  for  a  moment.  And  with  the  tenderness 
which  seemed  to  be  alive  to  all  their  wants  and  wishes, 
there  was  united  that  peculiar  sense  of  solemnity  with 
which  in  his  eyes  the  very  idea  of  a  family  life  was 
invested.  "  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was 
thought  a  great  misfortune  to  die  childless  in  old  times, 
when  they  had  not  fuller  light — it  seems  so  completely 
wiping  a  man  out  of  existence."  The  anniversaries 
of  domestic  events — the  passing  away  of  successive 
generations — the  entrance  of  his  sons  on  the  several 
stages  of  their  education  struck  on  the  deepest  chords 
of  his  nature,  and  made  him  blend  with  every  prospect 
of  the  future  the  keen  sense  of  the  continuance  (so 
to   speak)   of  his   own  existence  in  the  good  and  evil 
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fortunes  of  his  children,  and  to  unite  the  thought  of 
them  with  the  yet  more  solemn  feeling  with  which 
he  was  at  all  times  wont  to  regard  "the  blessing"  of 
"  a  whole  house  transplanted  entire  from  earth  to  heaven 
without  one  failure." 

In  his  own  domestic  happiness  he  never  lost  sight 
of  his  early  friends.  "  He  was  attached  to  his  family," 
it  was  truly  said  of  him  by  Archbishop  Whately,  "  as 
if  he  had  no  friends ;  to  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  no 
family ;  and,"  he  adds,  "  to  his  country,  as  if  he  had 
no  friends  or  relations."  Debarred  as  he  was  from 
frequent  intercourse  with  most  of  them  by  his  and 
their  occupations,  he  made  it  part  of  the  regular  business 
of  his  life  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  them,. 
"  I  never  do,"  he  said,  "  and  I  trust  I  never  shall  excuse 
myself  for  not  writing  to  old  and  dear  friends,  for  it 
is  really  a  duty  which  it  is  mere  indolence  and  thought^ 
lessness  to  neglect."  The  very  aspect  of  their  several 
homes  lived  as  distinct  images  in  his  mind,  and  seemed 
to  have  an  equal  claim  on  his  interest.  To  men  of 
such  variety  of  opinion  and  character,  that  the  very 
names  of  some  of  them  are  identified  with  measures 
and  views  the  most  opposite  that  good  men  can 
entertain,  he  retained  to  the  end  a  strong  and  almost 
equal  affection.  The  absence  of  greater  mutual 
sympathy  was  to  him  almost  the  only  shadow  thrown 
over  his  happy  life ;  no  difference  of  opinion  ever 
destroyed  his  desire  for  intercourse  with  them,  and 
where,  in  spite  of  his  own  efforts  to  continue  it,  it 
was  so  interrupted,  the  subject  was  so  painful  to  him 
that  even  with  those  most  intimate  with  him  he  could 
hardly  bear  to  allude  to  it. 

How  lively  was  his  interest  in  the  state  of  England 
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generally,  and  especially  of  the  lower  orders,  will  appear 
elsewhere.  But  the  picture  of  his  ordinary  life  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
poor.  He  purposely  abstained,  as  will  be  seen,  from 
mixing  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Rugby  ;  but  he  was  always  ready  to  assist 
in  matters  of  local  charity  or  usefulness,  giving  lectures, 
for  example,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  at  Rugby 
and  Lutterworth,  writing  tracts  on  the  appearance  of  the 
cholera  in  the  vicinity,  and,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  railway  station  at  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  procur- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  bishop  for  the  performance  of  a 
short  service  there  on  Sundays  by  himself  and  the 
assistant  masters  in  turn.  In  preaching  to  parochial 
congregations,  as  he  did  occasionally  at  Rugby  and  at 
Rydal,  he  always,  he  said,  found  a  difficulty  from  "  the 
consideration,*  not  only  of  what  was  fit  for  them  to  hear, 
but  also  tit  for  him  to  say," — and  accordingly  they  were 
usually  on  "some  particular  point  not  of  the  very  deepest 
character,  but  yet  important  and  capable  of  being 
sufficiently  discussed  at  one  time,"  such  as  that  on 
Christian  Conviction  preached  at  Carfax  Church  in 
Oxford,  or  on  Wills,  at  Rydal,  or,  again,  on  some  of  the 
great  social  questions  which  concerned  the  country 
generally,  such  as  those  published  at  the  close  of  the 
second  volume,  preached  in  ICS31.  At  other  times,  how- 
ever, both  at  Rugby  and  in  Westmoreland,  and  always 
at  the  above-mentioned  service  at  the  railway  station,  his 
addresses  were  spoken  and  not  written,  and  rather  after 
the  manner  of  one  talking  seriously  to  his  neighbours,  or 
explaining  parts  of  Scripture  which  occurred  in  the 
service,  than  would  be  commonly  called  preaching.  His 
*  Serm.,  vol.  v.,  31. 
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style  seems  to  have  been  too  simple  to  be  generally 
popular  amongst  the  poorer  classes  ;  but  cases  often 
occurred  of  its  having  made  a  deep  impression.  A 
passing  traveller,  shortly  after  his  death,  was  struck  with 
the  unfeigned  regret  expressed  by  the  men  at  the 
railway  station  for  the  loss  of  his  visits  to  them, — and  at 
Harrow,  where  he  once  spent  a  Sunday  with  Dr.  Longley, 
there  were  found  amongst  the  few  papers  of  a  poor  servant- 
maid,  who  died  some  time  afterwards,  notes  of  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  there  in  the  parish  church,  and  to  which 
she  was  known  to  have  recurred  frequently  afterwards. 

The  poor  of  the  place,  as  might  be  expected,  shared 
largely  in  that  liberality  which  marked  both  his  public 
and  his  private  dealings,  and  which,  in  fact,  from  the 
impression  it  made  on  the  naturally  suspicious  senses  of 
boys,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Even  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  his  direct  intercourse  with  the  poor 
was,  of  course,  much  more  limited  than  it  had  been  in 
the  village  of  Laleham  ;  yet  with  some  few,  chiefly  aged 
persons  in  the  almshouses  of  the  town,  he  made  a  point 
of  keeping  up  a  frequent  and  familiar  acquaintance.  In 
this  intercourse,  sometimes  in  conversations  with  them 
as  he  met  or  overtook  them  alone  on  the  road,  usually 
in  such  visits  as  he  could  pay  to  them  in  his  spare 
moments  of  relaxation,  he  assumed  less  of  the  character 
of  a  teacher  than  most  clergymen  would  have  thought 
right,  reading  to  them  occasionally,  but  generally  talking 
to  them  with  the  manner  of  a  friend  and  an  equal.  This 
resulted  partly  from  the  natural  reserve  and  shyness 
which  made  him  shrink  from  entering  on  sacred  subjects 
with  comparative  strangers,  and  which,  though  he  latterly 
somewhat  overcame  it,  almost  disqualified  him,  in  his 
own  judgment,  from  taking  charge  of  a  parish.     But  it 
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was  also  the  effect  of  his  reluctance  to  address  them  in 
a  more  authoritative  or  professional  tone  than  he  would 
have  used  towards  persons  of  his  own  rank.  Feeling 
keenly  what  seemed  to  him  at  once  the  wrong  and  the 
mischief  done  by  the  too  wide  separation  between  the 
higher  and  lower  orders,  he  wished  to  visit  them  "  as 
neighbours,  without  always  seeming  bent  on  relieving  or 
instructing  them  ;  "  *  and  could  not  bear  to  use  language 
which  to  any  one  in  a  higher  station  would  have  been 
thought  an  interference.  With  the  servants  of  his  house- 
hold, for  the  same  reasons,  he  was  in  the  habit,  whether 
in  travelling  or  in  his  own  house,  of  consulting  their 
accommodation  and  speaking  to  them  familiarly  as  to 
so  many  members  of  the  domestic  circle.  And  in  all 
this,  writes  one  who  knew  well  his  manner  to  the  poor, 
"  there  was  no  affectation  of  condescension ;  it  was  a 
manly  address  to  his  fellow-men,  as  man  addressing 
man."  "  I  never  knew  such  a  humble  man  as  the 
Doctor,"  said  the  parish  clerk  at  Laleham,  after  he  had 
revisited  it  from  Rugby  ;  "  he  comes  and  shakes  us  by 
the  hand  as  if  he  was  one  of  us."  "  He  used  to  come 
into  my  house,"  said  an  old  woman  near  his  place  in 
Westmoreland,  "and  talk  to  me  as  if  I  was  a  lady." 
Often,  no  doubt,  this  was  not  appreciated  by  the  poor, 
and  might,  at  times,  be  embarrassing  to  himself;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them, 
and  greatly  to  overrate  their  proficiency  in  moral  and 
religious  excellence.  But  he  felt  this  intercourse  to  be 
peculiarly  needful  for  one  engaged  in  occupations  such 
as  his.  To  the  remembrance  of  the  good  poor  whom 
he  visited  at  Rugby  he  often  recurred  when  absent 
from  them ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  regret  which 

*  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41 1. 
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they  testify  at  his  loss,  and  the  grateful  affection  with 
which  they  still  speak  of  him,  pointing  with  delight 
to  the  seat  which  he  used  to  occupy  by  their  firesides. 
One  of  them  especially,  an  old  almswoman,  who  died 
a  few  months  after  his  own  decease,  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  consciousness  never  ceasing  to  think  of  his 
visits  to  her,  and  of  the  hope  with  which  she  looked 
forward  now  to  seeing  his  face  once  more  again. 

Closely  as  he  was  bound  to  Rugby  by  these  and 
similar  bonds  of  social  and  familiar  life,  and  yet  more 
closely  by  the  charm  with  which  its  mere  outward 
aspect  and  localities  were  invested  by  his  interest  in 
the  school,  both  as  an  independent  institution  and  as 
his  own  sphere  of  duty,  yet  the  place  in  itself  never 
had  the  same  strong  hold  on  his  affections  as  Oxford 
or  Laleham,  and  his  holidays  were  almost  always  spent 
away  from  Rugby,  either  in  short  tours  or,  in  later 
years,  at  his  Westmoreland  home,  Fox  How,  a  small 
estate  between  Rydal  and  Ambleside,  which  he  purchased 
in  1832,  with  the  view  of  providing  for  himself  a  retreat, 
in  case  of  his  retirement  from  the  school,  or  for  his 
family  in  case  of  his  death.  The  monotonous  character 
of  the  midland  scenery  of  Warwickshire  was  to  him,  with 
his  strong  love  of  natural  beauty  and  variety,  absolutely 
repulsive.  There  was  something  almost  touching  in  the 
eagerness  with  which,  amidst  that  "  endless  succession 
of  fields  and  hedge-rows,"  he  would  make  the  most 
of  any  features  of  a  higher  order ;  in  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  would  cherish  the  few  places  where  the 
current  of  the  Avon  was  perceptible,  or  where  a  glimpse 
of  the  horizon  could  be  discerned ;  in  the  humorous 
despair  with  which  he  would  gaze  on  the  dull  expanse 
of  fields  eastward  from  Rugby.     "  It  is  no  wonder  we 
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do  not  like  looking  that  way,  when  one  considers  that 
there  is  nothing  fine  between  us  and  the  Ural  mountains. 
Conceive  what  you  look  over,  for  you  just  miss  Sweden, 
and  look  over  Holland,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the 
centre  of  Russia."  With  this  absence  of  local  attraction 
in  the  place,  and  with  the  conviction  that  his  occupations 
and  official  station  must  make  him  look  for  his  future 
home  elsewhere,  "I  feel,"  he  said,  "that  I  love 
Middlesex  and  Westmoreland,  but  I  care  nothing  for 
Warwickshire,  and  am  in  it  like  a  plant  sunk  in  the 
ground  in  a  pot;  my  roots  never  strike  beyond  the 
pot,  and  I  could  be  transplanted  at  any  minute  without 
tearing  or  severing  my  fibres.  To  the  pot  itself,  which 
is  the  school,  I  could  cling  very  lovingly,  were  it  not  that 
the  laborious  nature  of  the  employment  makes  me  feel  that 
it  can  be  only  temporary,  and  that,  if  I  live  to  old  age, 
my  age  could  not  be  spent  in  my  present  situation." 

Fox  How  accordingly  became  more  and  more  the 
centre  of  all  his  local  and  domestic  affections.  "  It  is 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  solemnity  and  tenderness,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  regard  our  mountain  nest,  whose  surpassing 
sweetness,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  adds  a  positive 
happiness  to  every  one  of  my  waking  hours  passed 
in  it."  When  absent  from  it,  it  still,  he  said,  "  dwelt 
in  his  memory  as  a  vision  of  beauty  from  one  vacation 
to  another,"  and  when  present  at  it  he  felt  that  "  no 
hasty  or  excited  admiration  of  a  tourist  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  quiet  and  hourly  delight  of  having  the 
mountains  and  streams  as  familiar  objects,  connected 
with  all  the  enjoyments  of  home,  one's  family,  one's 
books,  and  one's  friends," — "associated  with  our  work- 
day thoughts  as  well  as  our  gala-day  ones." 

Then  it  was  that,  as  he  sat  working   in    the    midst 
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of  his  family,  "  never  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper 
to  the  window  without  an  influx  of  ever  new  delights," 
he  found  that  leisure  for  writing  which  he  so  much 
craved  at  Rugby.  Then  it  was  that  he  enjoyed  the 
entire  relaxation  which  he  so  much  needed  after  his 
school  occupations,  whether  in  the  journeys  of  coming 
and  returning — those  long  journeys,  which,  before  they 
were  shortened  by  railway  travelling,  were  to  him,  he 
used  to  say,  the  twelve  most  restful  days-  of  the  whole 
year — or  in  the  birthday  festivities  of  his  children,  and 
the  cheerful  evenings  when  all  subjects  were  discussed, 
from  the  gravest  to  the  lightest,  and  when  he  would  read 
to  them  his  favourite  stories  from  Herodotus,  or  his 
favourite  English  poets.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
to  be  observed  his  delight  in  those  long  mountain 
walks,  when  they  would  start  with  their  provisions  for 
the  day,  himself  the  guide  and  life  of  the  party,  always 
on  the  look-out  how  best  to  break  the  ascent  by  gentle 
stages,  comforting  the  little  ones  in  their  falls,  and 
helping  forward  those  who  were  tired,  himself  always 
keeping  with  the  laggers,  that  none  might  strain  their 
strength  by  trying  to  be  in  front  with  him — and  then, 
when  his  assistance  was  not  wanted,  the  liveliest  of 
all;  his  step  so  light,  his  eye  so  quick  in  finding  flowers 
to  take  home  to  those  who  were  not  of  the  party. 

Year  by  year  bound  him  with  closer  ties  to  his  new 
home.  Not  only  Fox  How  itself,  with  each  particular 
tree,  the  growth  of  which  he  had  watched,  and  each 
particular  spot  in  the  grounds,  associated  by  him  with 
the  playful  names  of  his  nine  children,  but  also  the 
whole  valley  in  which  it  lay,  became  consecrated  with 
something  of  a  domestic  feeling.  Rydal  Chapel,  with 
the  congregation  to  which  he  had  so  often  preached — 
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the  new  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance  with  whom 
he  kept  up  so  familiar  an  intercourse — the  gorges  and 
rocky  pools  which  in  many  instances  owed  their  nomen- 
clature to  him — all  became  part  of  his  habitual  thoughts. 
He  delighted  to  derive  his  imagery  from  the  hills  and 
lakes  of  Westmoreland,  and  to  trace  in  them  the  like- 
nesses of  his  favourite  scenes  in  poetry  and  history  ; 
even  their  minutest  features  were  of  a  kind  that  were 
most  attractive  to  him  ;  "  the  running  streams,"  which 
were  to  him  "  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  Nature ; " 
— the  wild-flowers  on  the  mountain-sides,  which  were 
to  him,  he  said,  "his  music,"  and  which,  whether  in 
their  scarcity  at  Rugby,  or  their  profusion  in  West- 
moreland, "loving  them,"  as  he  used  to  say,  "as  a 
child  loves  them,"  he  could  not  bear  to  see  removed 
from  their  natural  places  by  the  wayside,  where  others 
might  enjoy  them  as  well  as  himself.  The  very  peace- 
fulness  of  all  the  historical  and  moral  associations  of 
the  scenery — free  alike  from  the  remains  of  feudal  ages 
in  the  past,  and  suggesting  comparatively  so  little  of 
suffering  or  of  evil  in  the  present — rendered  doubly 
grateful  to  him  the  refreshment  which  he  there  found 
from  the  rough  world  in  the  school,  or  the  sad  feelings 
awakened  in  his  mind  by  the  thoughts  of  his  Church 
and  country.  There  he  hoped,  when  the  time  should 
have  come  for  his  retreat  from  Rugby,  to  spend  his 
declining  years.  Other  visions,  indeed,  of  a  more 
practical  and  laborious  life  from  time  to  time  passed 
before  him,  but  Fox  How  was  the  image  which  most 
constantly  presented  itself  to  him  in  all  prospects  for 
the  future  ;  there  he  intended  to  have  lived  in  peace, 
maintaining  his  connexion  with  the  rising  generation 
by  receiving  pupils  from  the  Universities  ;  there,  under 
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"ihe  shade  of  the  trees  of  his  own  planting,  he  hoped 
in  his  own  age  to  give  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his 
former  experience  and  labours,  by  executing  those  works 
for  which  at  Rugby  he  felt  himself  able  only  to  prepare 
the  way,  or  lay  the  first  foundations,  and  never  again 
leave  his  retirement  till  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
"  his  bones  should  go  to  Grasmere  churchyard,  to  lie 
under  the  yews  which  Wordsworth  planted,  and  to  have 
the  Rotha  with  its  deep  and  silent  pools  passing  by." 


CHAPTER    V 

LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE,    AUGUST,     1 82 8,    TO 
AUGUST,    1830 

The  two  first  years  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  at  Rugby 
remarkably  exhibit  the  natural  sanguineness  of  his 
character,  whether  in  the  feeling  with  which  he  entered 
on  the  business  of  the  school  or  in  the  hopefulness  with 
which  he  regarded  public  affairs,  and  which,  more  or  less, 
pervaded  all  that  he  wrote  at  this  time. 

The  first  volume  of  Sermons  and  the  first  volume  of 
his  edition  of  Thucydides,  containing,  as  they  did  in  many 
respects,  the  basis  of  his  theological  and  historical  views, 
were  published  in  February,  1829,  and  May,  1830  ;  and 
little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  of 
them.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  an  additional  interest  is 
imparted  from  its  being  the  first  attempt  in  English 
philology  to  investigate  not  merely  the  phrases  and 
formulas,  but  the  general  principles  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  to  illustrate  not  merely  the  words,  but 
the  history  and  geography  of  a  Greek  historian.  And  in 
the  essay  on  the  different  periods  of  national  existence 
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appended  to  this  first  volume,  but,  in  fact,  belonging 
more  to  his  general  views  of  history  and  politics  than  !o 
any  particular  illustration  of  Thucydides,  is  brought  out, 
more  forcibly  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  his  belief 
in  the  progress  and  inherent  excellence  of  popular 
principles  ;  in  the  distinct  stages  of  civilisation  through 
which  nations  have  to  pass  ;  and  in  the  philosophical 
divisions  of  ancient  and  modern  history  of  which  he 
made  so  much  use  in  treating  of  either  of  them.  But 
the  work  which  naturally  excited  most  public  attention 
was  a  pamphlet  on  The  Christian  Duty  of  Conceding 
the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  published  in 
February,  1829.  To  those  who  knew  him  in  later  life 
it  may  appear  strange  that  he  should  have  treated 
at  length  of  the  question  of  Ireland,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  shun  as  a  problem  of  inextricable  difficulty, 
and  on  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  justice  could  ever 
prevail  upon  him  to  enter.  But  this  sense  of  justice  was 
at  this  time  quickened  by  the  deep  conviction  which,  for 
some  years  past,  he  had  entertained  of  the  alarming 
state  of  the  Irish  nation.  "  There  is  more  to  be  done 
there,"  he  writes  in  1828,  from  Laleham,  "than  in  any 
corner  of  the  world.  I  had,  at  one  time,  a  notion  of 
going  over  there  and  taking  Irish  pupils,  to  try  what  one 
man  could  do  towards  civilising  the  people,  by  trying  to 
civilise  and  Christianise  their  gentry."  And  the  particular 
crisis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  was  exactly  one 
of  those  occasions  which  brought  him  into  direct 
collision,  both  with  the  tone  of  the  Liberal  party,  who 
assumed  that,  as  being  a  political  measure,  it  could  not 
be  argued  on  religious  grounds ;  and  of  the  Tory  party, 
who  assumed  that,  as  being  a  religious  question,  it  was 
one  on  which  the  almost  united  authority  of  the  English 
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clergy  ought  to  have  decisive  weight ;  whereas  his  own 
views  of  course  led  him  to  maintain  that,  being  a  great 
national  question  of  right  and  wrong,  it  must,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  argued  on  Christian  grounds,  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  clergy  would  not  be  the  best  judges 
of  it,  because  "  the  origin,  rights,  and  successive  revolu- 
tions of  society  were  subjects  which  they  avowedly 
neglected  to  study."  The  pamphlet  was  published  at  so 
late  a  stage  of  the  controversy  that  it  had  not  time  to 
reach  a  second  edition  before  the  Act  was  passed. 
But  the  grounds  of  solemn  duty  on  which  his  vindication 
of  the  Relief  Act  was  based,  as  the  best  mode  of  re- 
pairing the  sin  and  mischief,  never  yet  effaced,  of  the 
original  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  right,  which,  as 
being  still  a  distinct  national  society,  the  Irish  people 
justly  claimed,  attracted  considerable  attention.  Other 
parts,  such  as  that  in  which  he  denied  the  competence 
of  the  clergy  to  pronounce  upon  historical  questions, 
created  an  impression  against  him  in  the  great  body  of 
his  profession,  which,  perhaps,  was  never  wholly  removed. 
Its  intrinsic  interest,  independent  of  the  particular  con- 
troversy, consists  in  its  being  his  first  and  most  emphatic 
protest  against  the  divorce  of  religion  and  politics,  and 
the  most  complete  statement  of  his  abstract  views  of 
political  science,  as  his  Appendix  to  Thucydides 
furnished  his  statement  of  their  historical  development. 


VIII. — TO    REV.    F.    C.    LLACKSTONE 

RUGBY,  September  28,   1828. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you,  and 
there  has  been  much  of  intense  interest  in  the  period 
wnich  has  elapsed  since  I  did  write.     But  it  has  been 
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quite  an  engrossing  occupation  ;  and  Thucydides  and 
everything  else  has  gone  to  sleep  while  I  have  been 
attending  to  it.  Now  it  is  becoming  more  familiar  to 
me,  but  still  the  actual  employment  of  time  is  very 
great,  and  the  matters  for  thought  which  it  affords 
are  almost  endless.  Still  I  get  my  daily  exercise 
and  bathing  very  happily,  so  that  I  have  been  ana 
am  perfectly  well,  and  equal  in  strength  and  spirits  to 
the  work.  .  .  .  PAor  myself,  I  like  it  hitherto  beyond 
my  expectation,  but,  of  course,  a  month  is  a  very  short 
time  to  judge  from.  [After  speaking  of  the  details  of 
the  school,  and  expressing  his  generally  favourable 
impression  of  it.]  I  am  trying  to  establish  something 
of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  sixth  form,  by  asking 
them  in  succession,  in  parties  of  four,  to  dinner  with  us, 
and  I  have  them  each  separately  up  into  my  room  to 
look  over  their  exercises.  ...  I  mean  to  bring  in 
something  like  "  gatherings  "*  before  it  is  long,  for  they 
understand  that  I  have  not  done  with  my  alterations, 
nor  probably  ever  shall  have;  and  I  am  going  to  have 
an  Examination  for  every  form  in  the  school,  at  the 
end  of  the  short  half-year,  in  all  the  business  of  the 
half-year,  Divinity,  Greek  and  Latin,  Arithmetic,  History. 
Geography,  and  Chronology,  with  first  and  second 
classes,  and  prize  books  for  those  who  do  well.  I  find 
that  my  power  is  perfectly  absolute,  so  that  I  have  no 
excuse  if  I  do  not  try  to  make  the  school  something 
like  my  beau  ideal — it  is  sure  to  fall  far  enough  short 
in  reality.  There  has  been  no  flogging  yet  (and  1 
hope  that  there  will  be  none)  and  surprisingly  few 
irregularities.  I  chastise,  at  first,  by  very  gentle  im- 
positions, which  are  raised  for  a  repetition  of  offences — 
flog  jing  will  be  only  my  ratio  ultima — and  talking  I 
shall  try  to  the  utmost.  I  believe  that  boys  may  be 
governed  a  great  deal  by  gentle  methods  and  kindness, 
and  appealing  to  their  better  feelings,  if  you  show  that 
you  are  not  afraid  of  them  ;  I  have  seen  great  boys, 
*  A  Winchester  phrase  for  exercises  in  criticism. 
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six  feet  high,  shed  tears  when  I  have  sent  for  them 
up  into  my  room  and  spoken  to  them  quietly,  in  private, 
for  not  knowing  their  lesson,  and  I  have  found  that 
this  treatment  produced  its  effects  afterwards,  in  making 
them  do  better.  But,  of  course,  deeds  must  second 
words  when  needful,  or  words  will  soon  be  laughed  at. 

IX. TO    THE    REV.    J.    LOWE 

Rugby,  March  16,  1830. 
I  have  been  feeding  the  press  sheet  by  sheet  with  a 
pamphlet  or  booklet  on  the  Catholic  Question.  You 
will  say  there  was  no  need;  but  I  wanted  to  show  that 
to  do  national  injustice  is  a  sin,  and  that  the  clergy, 
whilst  they  urge  the  continuance  of  this  injustice,  are 
making  themselves  individually  guilty  of  it.  And  I 
have  written  at  any  rate  very  peaceably ;  though  you 
know  you  used  to  say  that  I  was  "  violent  on  both 
sides."  I  saw  Milman  at  Oxford  (where  I  went  not 
as  you  may  suppose  to  vote  for  Sir  R.  Inglis),  and  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  from  him  rather  an  indifferent  account 
of  you.  But  from  your  own  letter  since,  I  am  hoping 
that  I  may  augur  more  favourably.  I  do  rejoice  that 
you  have  got  Hilton,  and  that  you  are  thus  released 
from  the  prospect  of  pupils.  Much  as  I  enjoy  the 
work  of  education  in  health,  for  it  is  at  once  efis  7rpa/mAo/ 
and  efts  iroL/jTLKrj,  I  think  it  would  press  heavily  upon 
me  if  I  were  not  quite  well  and  strong.  I  should  much 
like  to  see  you  in  your  new  quarters,  but  my  difficulty 
is  that,  when  I  can  move  at  all,  I  like  to  move  so  far  : 
and  thus,  in  the  summer,  if  all  goes  well,  I  hope  to 
see  the  Alps,  and  swim  in  the  Mediterranean  once 
again.  Your  cousin,  little  Jackson,  is  a  nice  boy,  and 
reminds  me  much  of  his  poor  eldest  brother ;  but  I 
do  not  and  cannot  see  much  individually  of  the  boys 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  although  I  know  pretty 
nearly  how  each  is  going  on.  Reform  is  a  great  and 
difficult   work  :  I  can  readily  allow   of  the   difficulties, 
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but  not  of  the  dishonest  spirit  which  makes  when  it 
cannot  find  them,  and  exaggerates  them  when  it  can. 
"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  is  true,  I  believe, 
politically  as  well  as  spiritually,  and  you  know  that  mine 
is  a  commonwealth,  or  rather,  one  of  Aristotle's  or  Plato's 
perfect  kingdoms,  where  the  king  is  superior  by  nature 
to  all  his  subjects — propter  defectum  aetatis.  But  if 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  as  sincere  a  lover  of  liberty 
as  I  am,  he  would  give  his  people  a  constitution — for 
my  great  desire  is  to  teach  my  boys  to  govern  them- 
selves— a  much  better  thing  than  to  govern  them  well 
myself.  Only  in  their  case,  "  propter  defectum  setatis," 
as  aforesaid,  they  never  can  be  quite  able  to  govern 
themselves,  and  will  need  some  of  my  government. 
You  would  be  amused  to  see  how  the  gentlemen  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  coming  round  about  the  Catholics. 
The  worst  part,  I  think,  of  the  whole  business  is  the 
effectual  manner  in  which  the  clergy  generally,  and  of 
Oxford  especially,  have  cut  their  own  throats,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  enlightened  public  men — an  evil  more 
dangerous  to  their  interests  than  twenty  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Bills,  and  which,  as  in  France,  may  extend  to 
more  than  their  worldly  interests,  for  an  ignorant  and 
selfish  clergy  is  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  able  and  liberal-minded  statesmen  em- 
bracing Christianity  thoroughly.  They  will  compliment  it 
generally,  but  they  will  not  heartily  act  upon  its  principles 
so  long  as  they  who  are  supposed  to  represent  its  spirit 
best  are  such  unfaithful  mirrors  of  it.  I  had  no  con- 
ception how  much  of  the  worst  Puritanism  still  subsisted, 
and  now  stript  even  of  that  which  once  palliated  its  evils 
— the  loss  of  civil  liberty. 

X. — TO    REV.    DR.    HAWKINS 

Rugby,  November,  1830. 
I  am  always  glad  to  write  to  you,  but  I  have  now 
two  especial  causes  for  doing  so  :  one  to  thank  you  for 
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your  Visitation  sermon,  and  another  to  explain  to  you 
why  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  comply  with  your  wishes 
touching  the  tricolor  work-bag.  For  your  sermon,  I 
thank  you  for  it;  I  believe  I  agree  with  it  almost 
entirely,  waiving  some  expressions,  which  I  hold  one 
never  should  cavil  about,  where  one  agrees  in  substance. 
But  have  you  ever  clearly  defined  to  yourself  what  you 
mean  by  "one  society,"  as  applied  to  the  whole  Christian 
Church  upon  earth  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  what 
I  consider  the  errors  about  "the  Church"  turn  upon 
an  imperfect  understanding  of  this  point.  In  one  sense, 
and  that  a  very  important  one,  all  Christians  belong  to 
one  society  ;  but  then  it  is  more  like  Cicero's  sense  of 
"societas"  than  what  we  mean  by  a  society.  There  is 
a  "  societas  generis  humani,"  and  a  "  societas  hominum 
Christianorum  ; "  but  there  is  not  one  "  respublica  "  or 
"civitas"  of  either,  but  a  great  many.  The  Roman 
Catholics  say  there  is  but  one  "  respublica,"  and  there- 
fore, with  perfect  consistency,  they  say  that  there  must 
be  one  central  government :  our  Article,  if  I  mistake 
not  its  sense,  says,  and  with  great  truth,  that  the 
Christian  Respublica  depends  on  the  political  Res- 
publica; that  is,  that  there  may  be  at  least  as  many 
Christian  societies  as  there  are  political  societies,  and 
that  there  may  be,  and  in  our  own  kingdom  are,  even 
more.*  If  there  be  one  Christian  society,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  there  must  be  one  govern- 
ment ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Scotch  Church, 
the  English  Church,  and  the  French  Church  have 
all  separate  and  perfectly  independent  governments;  and 
consequently  can  only  be  in  an  unusual  and  peculiar 
sense  "one  society:"  that  is,  spiritually  one,  as  having 
the  same  objects  and  the  same  principles,  and  the  same 
supports,  and  the  same  enemies.  You  therefore  seem 
to  me  right  in  saying  that  a  Roman  Catholic  should 
be  addressed  in  England   as  a  Dissenter;  but  all  this 

*  See  Appendix  II.  (d)  to  Fragment  on  the  Church. 
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appears  to  me  to  lead  necessarily  to  this  conclusion, — 
that  the  constitution  and  government  of  every  Church  is 
a  political  institution,  and  that  conformity  and  noncon- 
formity are  so  far  matters  of  civil  law,  that,  where  non- 
conformity, as  in  England,  is  strictly  legal,  there  it  is  no 
offence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
heretical  opinions,  which  is  merely  Kara  o-u/x/Se/fyKos. 
For  the  State  says  that  there  may  be  any  given  number 
of  religious  societies  within  its  jurisdiction — societies, 
that  is,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  as  bodies 
governing  themselves  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  State  may 
lawfully  say  this,  for,  if  the  Church  were  one  society, 
in  this  sense,  by  Christ's  institution,  then  the  Romanist 
doctrine  would  be  true,  and,  I  do  not  say  the  Pope,  but 
certainly  a  General  Council  would  possess  an  authority 
paramount  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  payment  of  tithes, 
etc.,  to  any  local  and  human  authority  of  Kings  or 
Parliaments  of  this  or  that  political  division  of  the  human 
race.  I  have  thought  not  a  little  upon  all  this  matter 
in  my  time,  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  my  own  way 
straight ;  whether  other  people  will  think  so  is  a  different 
question. 

[After  explaining  a  false  report  about  a  tricolored 
cockade  and  work-bag.]  It  is  worse  than  obnoxious  to 
apply  this  to  English  politics,  and  if  any  man  seriously 
considers  me  to  wish  for  a  revolution  here,  with  my  seven 
children  and  good  house  to  lose  (to  put  it  on  no  other 
ground) — why,  he  must  even  continue  to  think  so.  But 
1  do  admire  the  Revolution  in  France- — admire  it  as 
heartily  and  entirely  as  any  event  recorded  in  history  ; 
and  I  think  that  it  becomes  every  individual,  still  more 
every  clergyman,  and,  most  of  all,  every  clergyman  in  a 
public  situation,  to  express  this  opinion  publicly  and 
decidedly.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  twenty  years'  war 
into  which  the  English  aristocracy  and  clergy  drove  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1793,  and  which  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  and  other 
such  writers  are  now  seeking  to  repeat.  I  hold  it  to  be 
of  incalculable    importance   that,  while  the  conduct  of 
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France  has  been  beyond  all  example  pure  and  heroic, 
there  should  be  so  manifest  a  display  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  England  as  to  lead  to  a  real  mutual  con- 
fidence and  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  Our 
government,  I  believe,  is  heartily  disposed  to  do  this, 
and  I  will  not,  for  one,  shrink  from  avowing  a  noble 
cause  and  a  noble  nation,  because  a  party  in  England, 
joined  through  timidity  by  a  number  of  men  who  have 
really  no  sympathy  with  it,  choose  to  try  to  excommuni- 
cate all  who  will  not  join  them.  I  have  myself  heard 
them  expressing  hearty  approbation  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  yet  shrink  from  avowing  it,  lest  they 
should  appear  to  join  the  Radicals.  And  thus  they 
leave  the  Radicals  in  exclusive  possession  of  sentiments 
which  they  themselves  join  in,  just  as  they  would  leave 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  to  the  Benthamites.  I 
quarrel  with  no  man  for  disapproving  of  the  Revolution, 
except  he  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  national 
animosities,  and  so  tend  to  provoke  a  war ;  but  in  a 
case  so  flagrant — a  case  of  as  clear  right  as  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade — it  is  clearly  not  for  the  friends  of 
France  to  suppress  or  conceal  their  sentiments.  About 
Belgium  the  case  is  wholly  different :  there,  the  merits 
of  the  quarrel  are  far  more  doubtful,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  popular  party  far  less  pure ;  and  there  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  Belgians.  But  France,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  contrast  to  the  first  Revolution,  deserves,  I 
think,  the  warmest  admiration  and  the  most  cordial 
expression  of  it.  I  have  written  now  more  upon  this 
subject  than  I  have  either  written  or  spoken  upon  it 
before  to  any  one  ;  for  indeed  I  have  very  little  time 
and  no  inclination  for  disputes  on  such  matters.  But 
if  I  am  questioned  about  my  opinions,  and  required  to 
conceal  them,  as  if  I  were  ashamed  of  them,  I  think  it 
right  then  to  avow  them  plainly,  and  to  explain  my 
reasons  for  them.  There  is  not  a  man  in  England  who 
is  less  a  party  man  than  I  am — for,  in  fact,  no  party 
would   own    me ;    and    when    I    was   at   's  in    the 

14 
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summer,  he  looked  upon  me  to  be  quite  illiberal.  But 
those  who  hold  their  own  opinions  in  a  string  will 
suppose  that  their  neighbours  do  the  same. 


CHAPTER   VI 

LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE,    SEPTEMBER,     183O,    TO 
DECEMBER,    1832 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  of  his  deep  interest 
in  the  state  of  the  country  could  be  found  than  in  the 
gloom  with  which  his  correspondence  is  suddenly  over- 
cast in  the  autumn  of  1830.  The  alarming  aspect  of 
English  society  brought  to  view  in  the  rural  disturbances 
in  the  winter  of  1830,  and  additionally  darkened  in  183 1 
— 1832  by  the  visitation  of  the  cholera,  and  the  political 
agitations  of  the  Reform  Bill,  little  as  it  came  within  his 
own  experience,  gave  a  colour  to  his  whole  mind.  Of 
his  state  of  feeling  at  this  time  no  better  example  can 
be  given  than  the  five  sermons  appended  to  the  opening 
course  of  his  practical  school  sermons,  in  his  second 
volume,  especially  the  last  of  them,  which  was  preached 
in  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday  when  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  cholera  in  England  first  reached  Rugby. 
There  are  those  amongst  his  pupils  who  can  never  forget 
the  moment  when,  on  that  dark  November  afternoon, 
after  the  simple  preface,  stating  in  what  sense  worldly 
thoughts  were  or  were  not  to  be  brought  into  that  place, 
he  at  once  began  with  that  solemnity  which  marked  his 
voice  and  manner  when  speaking  of  what  deeply  moved 
him  :  "  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a  marked  time 
— a  time  such  as  neither  we,  nor  our  fathers  for  many 
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generations  before  us,  have  experienced ;  and  to  those 
who  know  what  the  past  has  been,  it  is  no  doubt  awful 
to  think  of  the  change  which  we  are  now  about  to  en- 
counter "  (Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  413).  But  in  him  the 
sight  of  evil  and  the  endeavour  to  remove  it  were  hardly 
ever  disjoined ;  and  whilst  everything  which  he  felt 
partook  of  the  despondency  with  which  that  sermon 
opens,  everything  which  he  did  partakes  of  that  cheerful 
activity  with  which  the  same  sermon  closes  in  urging  the 
example  of  the  apostle's  "  wise  and  manly  conduct 
amidst  the  dangers  of  storm  and  shipwreck." 

The  alarm  which  he  felt  was  shared  by  many  of  the 
most  opposite  opinions  to  his  own ;  but  there  could 
have  been  few  whom  it  touched  at  once  on  so  many 
points.  The  disturbances  of  the  time  were  to  him  the 
very  evils  which  he  had  anticipated  even  as  far  back  as 
1 8 19  ;  they  struck  on  some  of  the  most  sensitive  of  his 
natural  feelings — his  sense  of  justice  and  his  impatience 
of  the  sight  of  suffering  ;  they  seemed  to  him  symptoms 
of  a  deep-seated  disease  in  all  the  relations  of  English 
society — the  results  of  a  long  series  of  evils  from  the 
neglect  of  the  eighteenth  century — of  the  lawlessness  of 
the  feudal  system — of  the  oppressions  of  the  Norman 
Conquest — of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  Roman  Empire 
— of  the  growth  of  those  social  and  national  sins  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  had  denounced,  and  which 
Christianity  in  its  full  practical  development  was  designed 
to  check.* 

Hence  arose  his  anxiety  to  see  the  clergy  take  it  up, 
as  he  had  himself  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  sermons 
alreidy  noticed. 

"  I  almost  despair,"  he  said,  "  of  anything  that  any 
*  See  Miscell.  Works,  pp.  176,  192,  276.     Hist,  of  Rome,  I.  266. 
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private  or  local  efforts  can  do.  T  think  that  the  clergy  as 
a  body  might  do  much  if  they  were  steadily  to  observe  the 
evils  of  the  times,  and  preach  fearlessly  against  them.  I 
cannot  understand  what  is  the  good  of  a  national  Church 
if  it  be  not  to  Christianise  the  nation,  and  introduce  the 
principles  of  Christianity  into  men's  social  and  civil 
relations,  and  expose  the  wickedness  of  that  spirit  which 
maintains  the  game  laws,  and  in  agriculture  and  trade 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  covetousness, 
and  that  if  a  man  is  not  dishonest,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  all  the  profit  of  his  capital  that  he  can." 

Hence,  again,  his  anxiety  to  impart  or  see  imparted 
to  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  then  in  the  first  burst  of  their 
reputation,  and  promising  to  exercise  a  really  extensive 
influence  on  the  country  at  large,  something  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit,  in  which  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  deficient. 

"  I  am  not  wishing  to  see  the  Society's  tracts  turned 
into  sermons,  far  less  to  see  them  intermeddle  in  what 
are  strictly  theological  controversies  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Unitarians,  all  Christians 
have  a  common  ground  in  all  that  is  essential  in  Christi- 
anity, and  beyond  that  I  never  wish  to  go ; — and  it  does 
seem  to  me  as  forced  and  unnatural  in  us  now  to  dismiss 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  its  great  motives  from 
our  consideration, — as  is  done  habitually,  for  example, 
in  Miss  Edgoworth's  books, — as  it  is  to  fill  our  pages 
with  Hebraisms,  and  to  write  and  speak  in  the  words 
and  style  of  the  Bible.  The  slightest  touches  of  Christian 
principle  and  Christian  hope  in  the  Society's  biographical 
and  historical  articles  would  be  a  sort  of  living  salt  to 
the  whole,  and  would  exhibit  that  union  which  I  never 
will  consent  to  think  unattainable,  between  goodness  and 
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wisdom — between  everything  that  is  manly,  sensible, 
and  free,  and  everything  that  is  pure  and  self-denying, 
and  humble,  and  heavenly." 

His  communications  with  the  Society,  made,  however, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  rather  through  individuals 
than  officially,  were  at  one  time  frequent ;  and  though, 
from  the  different  view  which  it  took  of  its  proper 
province,  he  was  finally  induced  to  discontinue  them, 
he  felt  great  reluctance  in  abandoning  his  hope  of  being 
able  to  co-operate  with  a  body  which  he  "  believed  might, 
with  God's  blessing,  do  more  good  of  all  kinds,  political, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual,  than  any  other  society  in 
existence." 

"  There  was  a  show  of  reason,"  he  said,  "  in  excluding 
Christianity  from  the  plan  of  the  Society's  works  so 
long  as  they  avowedly  confined  themselves  to  science 
or  to  intellectual  instruction ;  but  in  a  paper  intended 
to  improve  its  readers  morally,  to  make  men  better  and 
happier,  as  well  as  better  informed,  surely  neutrality 
with  regard  to  Christianity  is,  virtually,  hostility."  "  For 
myself,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  well  aware  of  my  own  insignifi- 
cance ;  but  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the 
penny  magazine  assuming  a  decidedly  Christian  tone 
than  mere  difficulties  of  execution,  I  would  most  readily 
offer  my  best  services,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  Society, 
and  would  endeavour  to  furnish  them  regularly  with 
articles  of  the  kind  that  I  desire.  My  occupations  here 
are  so  engrossing  that  it  would  be  personally  very  in- 
convenient to  me  to  do  so ;  and  I  am  not  so  absurd  as 
to  think  my  offer  of  any  value,  except  in  the  single  case 
of  a  practical  difficulty  existing  as  to  finding  a  writer, 
should  the  principle  itself  be  approved  of.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  if  the  penny  magazine   were   decidedly 
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and  avowedly  Christian,  many  of  the  clergy  throughout 
the  kingdom  would  be  most  delighted  to  assist  its  circula- 
tion by  every  means  in  their  power.  For  myself,  I  should 
think  that  I  could  not  do  too  much  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  what  would  then  be  so  great  a  national 
blessing  ;  and  I  should  beg  to  be  allowed  to  offer  ,£50 
annually  towards  it,  so  long  as  my  remaining  in  my 
present  situation  enabled  me  to  gratify  my  inclinations 
to  that  extent." 

The  most  practical  attempt  at  the  realisation  of  these 
views  was  his  own  endeavour  to  set  up  a  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Englishman's  Register,  which  he  undertook 
in  1831,  "more  to  relieve  his  own  conscience  than  with 
any  sanguine  hope  of  doing  good,"  but  "  earnestly  desiring 
to  speak  to  the  people  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness 
— to  tell  them  plainly  the  evils  that  exist,  and  lead  them, 
if  I  can,  to  their  causes  and  their  remedies."  He  was 
the  proprietor,  though  not  the  sole  editor,  and  he  con- 
tributed the  chief  articles  in  it  (signed  A.),  consisting 
chiefly  of  explanations  of  Scripture  and  of  comments 
on  the  political  events  of  the  day.  It  died  a  natural 
death  in  a  few  weeks,  partly  from  his  want  of  leisure  to 
control  it  properly  and  from  the  great  expenses  which 
it  entailed  upon  him — partly  from  the  want  of  cordial 
sympathy  in  any  of  the  existing  parties  of  the  country. 
Finding,  however,  that  some  of  his  articles  had  been 
copied  into  the  Sheffield  Courant  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Piatt, 
he  opened  a  communication  with  him  in  July,  1831,  which 
he  maintained  ever  afterwards,  and  commenced  writing 
a  series  of  Letters  in  that  paper,  which  to  the  number 
of  thirteen  were  afterwards  published  separately,  and 
constitute  the  best  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  main 
causes  of  social  distress  in  England. 
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It  was  now  that,  with  "  the  thirst  for  a  lodge  in  some 
vast  wilderness,  which  in  these  times  of  excitement," 
he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  is  almost  irresistible,"  he 
began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  what  ultimately  became 
his  home  in  Westmoreland.  It  was  now,  also,  that  as 
he  came  more  into  contact  with  public  affairs,  he  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  sympathy  and  the  opposition  which 
he  subsequently  experienced  on  a  larger  scale.  "  I  have 
no  man  like-minded  with  me,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop 
Whately, — "  none  with  whom  I  can  cordially  sympathise  ; 
there  are  many  good  men  to  be  found,  and  many  clever 
men ;  some,  too,  who  are  both  good  and  clever ;  but 
yet  there  is  a  want  of  some  greatness  of  mind,  or 
singleness  of  purpose,  or  delicacy  of  feeling,  which 
makes  them  grate  against  the  edge  of  one's  inner  man." 
This  was  the  period  when  he  felt  most  keenly  his 
differences  with  the  so-called  Evangelical  party,  to  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  naturally  looked  for  co-operation, 
as  the  body  which  at  that  time  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  religious  convictions  of  the  country,  but  from 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  constantly  repelled 
by  his  strong  sense  of  the  obstacles  which  (as  he  thought) 
their  narrow  views  and  technical  phraseology  were  for 
ever  opposing  to  the  real  and  practical  application  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  the  remedy  of  the  great 
wants  of  the  age,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual.* 

It  was  his  own  conviction  of  these  wants  which  now 

*  In  illustration  of  this  view  as  represented  in  the  present  chapter 
it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  Introd.  to  Serm.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  xxv,  and  to 
give  the  following  extract  from  a  MS.  Preface  to  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  1829.  "  Their  peculiarities  as  a  party  seem  to  me  to 
arise  simply  from  these  causes — a  good  Christian,  with  a  low 
understanding,    a    bad     education,   and    ignorance   of  the  world, 
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more  than  ever  awakened  his  desire  for  a  commentary 
on  the  Scriptures,  which  should  explain  their  true 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  England  and  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  remove  some  of  the  intellectual 
difficulties,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
men's  minds  seemed  to  be  growing  more  and  more 
awake.  And  this,  for  the  time,  he  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  by  the  statement  of  some  of  his  general 
principles  of  interpretation  in  the  essay  on  that  subject 
which  he  affixed  to  his  second  volume  of  sermons 
published  in  December,  1831.  The  objections  which 
this  essay  excited  at  the  time  in  various  quarters  were 
very  great,  and  according  to  his  own  belief  it  exposed  him 
to  more  misunderstanding  than  any  other  of  his  writings. 
But  he  never  wavered  in  the  conviction  that  its  publica- 
tion had  been  an  imperative  duty ;  it  was  written,  as  he 
said,  "  professionally  from  his  having  had  so  much 
to  do  with  young  men,  and  from  knowing  what 
they  wanted  ; "  even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  said 
that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  important  thing  he 
had  ever  written.  "  I  thought  it  likely,"  he  writes  at 
the  time  to  a  friend,  "  with  God's  blessing,  to  be  so 
beneficial,  that  I  published  it  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
rather  than  wait  for  another  opportunity,  because  under 
that  sense  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  human  life  which 
the  present  state  of  things  brings  especially  home  to 
my  mind,  I  should  be  sorry  to  die  without  having 
circulated  what  I  believe  will  be  to  many  most  useful 

becomes  an  Evangelical, — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  were 
to  enlarge  the  understanding  of  an  Evangelical,  if  you  could  remedy 
the  defects  of  his  education,  and  supply  him  with  abundant 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  he  would  then  become  a  most 
complete  specimen  of  a  true  Christian." 
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and  most  satisfactory.  I  am  sure,"  he  writes,  in  answer 
to  the  objections  of  another  friend,  "that  the  more  the 
subject  is  considered,  men  will  find  that  they  have 
been  afraid  of  a  groundless  danger,  and  the  further  I 
follow  up  my  own  views,  the  more  they  appear  to  me 
to  harmonise  with  the  whole  system  of  God's  revelations, 
and  not  only  absolutely  to  do  away  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  turn  many  of  them  into  valuable 
instructions."  * 


XI. — TO    W.    W.    HULL,    ESQ. 


KNUTSFORD,  December  16,  1831. 
...  I  want  to  write  an  Essay  on  the  true  use 
of  Scripture  ;  i.e.  that  it  is  a  direct  guide  so  far  forth 
as  we  are  circumstanced  exactly  like  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  originally  addressed  ;  that  where  the 
differences  are  great,  there  it  is  a  guide  by  analogy  ; 
i.e.  if  so  and  so  was  the  duty  of  men  so  circumstanced, 
ergo,  so  and  so  is  the  duty  of  men  circumstanced 
thus  otherwise  ;  and  that  thus  we  shall  keep  the  spirit 
of  God's  revelation  even  whilst  utterly  disregarding  the 
leter,  when  the  circumstances  are  totally  different. 
E.g.  the  second  commandment  is  in  the  letter  utterly 
done  away  with  by  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  To 
refuse,  then,  the  benefit  which  we  might  derive  from 
the  frequent  use  of  the  crucifix,  under  pretence  of  the 
Second  Commandment,  is  a  folly,  because  God  has 
sanctioned  one  conceivable  similitude  of  Himself  when 
He  declared  Himself  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
spirit   of    the   commandment   not   to   think   unworthily 

*  Some  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  this  essay  are  enlarged 
upon  in  his  Sermons — that  on  "The  Lord's  Day,"  in  the  third 
volume,  and  those  on  "  Phinehas,"  "  Jael,"  and  "The  Disobedient 
Prophet,"  in  the  sixth. 
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of  the  Divine  nature,  nor  to  lower  it  after  our  own 
devices,  is  violated  by  all  unscriptural  notions  of  God's 
attributes  and  dealings  with  men,  such  as  we  see  and 
hear  broached  daily,  and,  though  in  a  less  important 
degree,  by  those  representations  of  God  the  Father 
which  one  sees  in  Catholic  pictures,  and  by  what 
Whately  calls  peristero/atry,  the  foolish  way  in  which 
people  allow  themselves  to  talk  about  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  of  a  dove.  The  applications  of  this  principle 
are  very  numerous,  and  embrace,  I  think,  all  the 
principal  errors  both  of  the  High  Church  and  of  the 
Evangelical  party. 

XII. — TO    REV.    G.    CORNISH 

RYDAL  !  !  !  December  23,    183 1. 

We  are  actually  here,  and  going  up  Nabb's  Scar 
presently,  if  the  morning  holds  clear :  the  said  Nabb's 
Scar  being  the  mountain  at  whose  foot  our  house  stands  ; 
but  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  at  Rydal  Hall ; 
it  is  only  a  house  by  the  roadside,  just  at  the  corner  of 
the  lane  that  leads  up  to  Wordsworth's  house,  with  the 
road  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  and  the  Rotha  on  the 
other,  which  goes  brawling  away  under  our  windows 
with  its  perpetual  music.  The  higher  mountains  that 
bound  our  view  are  all  snow-capped,  but  it  is  all  snug, 
and  warm,  and  green  in  the  valley, — nowhere  on  earth 
have  I  ever  seen  a  spot  of  more  perfect  and  enjoyable 
beauty,  with  not  a  single  object  out  of  tune  with  it,  look 
which  way  I  will.  In  another  cottage,  about  twenty 
yards  from  us,  Capt.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  Cyril 
Thornton,  has  taken  up  his  abode  for  the  winter  ;  close 
above  us  are  the  Wordsworths  ;  and  we  are  in  our  own 
house  a  party  of  fifteen  souls,  so  that  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  dull.  And  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  of  us  all  enjoys  our  quarters  the  most.  We 
arrived  here  on  Monday,  and  hope  to  stay  here  about 
a  month  from  the  present  time. 
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It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you, 
and  these  are  times  to  furnish  ample  matter  to  write  or 
to  talk  about.  How  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  I  could 
see  you !  It  is  the  only  ungratified  wish  as  to  earthly 
happiness  of  my  most  happy  life,  that  I  am  so  parted 
from    so    many    of     my    dearest    friends.  .  [After 

speaking  of  objections  which  he  had  heard  made  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Whately  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Dublin.]  Now  I  am  sure  that  in  point  of  real  essential 
holiness,  so  far  as  man  can  judge  of  man,  there  does  not 
live  a  truer  Christian  than  Whately  ;  and  it  does  grieve 
me  most  deeply  to  hear  people  speak  of  him  as  of  a 
dangerous  and  latitudinarian  character,  because  in  him 
the  intellectual  part  of  his  nature  keeps  pace  with  the 
spiritual — instead  of  being  left,  as  the  Evangelicals  leave 
it,  a  fallow  field  for  all  unsightly  creeds  to  flourish  in. 
He  is  a  truly  great  man — in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word, — and  if  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  depend  in  any  degree  on  human  in- 
struments, none  could  be  found,  I  verily  believe,  in  the 
whole  empire,  so  likely  to  maintain  it.  ...  I  am  again 
publishing  Sermons,  with  an  essay  at  the  tail,  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  embodying  things  that  I  have 
been  thinking  over  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  ;  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  useful  to  a  class  whose  spiritual 
wants  I  am  apt  to  think  are  sadly  provided  for — young 
men  bringing  up  for  other  professions  than  the  Church, 
who  share  deeply  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  day, 
and  require  better  satisfaction  to  the  working  of  their 
minds  than  I  think  is  commonly  given  them. 

XIII. — J.    T.    COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  April  5,  1832. 

...  I  could  still  rave  about  Rydal — it  was  a  period  of 

five   weeks'  almost   awful  happiness,  absolutely  without 

a  cloud  ;  and  we  all  enjoyed  it,  I  think,  equally — mother, 

father,  and  fry.     Our  intercourse  with  the  Wordsworths 
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was  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  all ;  nothing  could 
exceed  their  friendliness — and  my  almost  daily  walks 
with  him  were  things  not  to  be  forgotten.  Once  and 
once  only  we  had  a  good  fight  about  the  Reform  Bill 
during  a  walk  up  Greenhead  Ghyll  to  see  "the  un- 
finished sheepfold  "  recorded  in  "  Michael."  But  I  am 
sure  that  our  political  disagreement  did  not  at  all 
interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society  ; 
for  I  think  that  in  the  great  principles  of  things  we 
agreed  very  entirely — and  only  differed  as  to  the  to. 
ko.6'  eKaara.  We  are  thinking  of  buying  or  renting 
a  place  at  Grasmere  or  Rydal,  to  spend  our  holidays 
at  constantly  ;  for  not  only  are  the  Wordsworths  and 
the  scenery  a  very  great  attraction,  but  as  I  had  the 
chapel  at  Rydal  all  the  time  of  our  last  visit,  I  got 
acquainted  with  the  poorer  people  besides,  and  you 
cannot  tell  what  a  home-like  feeling  all  of  us  entertain 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Rotha.  I  found  that  the 
newspapers  so  disturbed  me,  that  we  have  given  them 
up,  and  only  take  one  once  a  week  ;  it  only  vexes  me 
to  read,  especially  when  I  cannot  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  writing.  But  I  cannot  understand  how  you, 
appreciating  so  fully  the  dangers  of  the  times,  can 
blame  me  for  doing  the  little  which  I  can  to  counteract 
the  evil.  No  one  feels  more  than  I  do  the  little  fruit 
which  I  am  likely  to  produce  ;  still  I  know  that  the 
letters  have  been  read  and  liked  by  some  of  the  class 
of  men  whom  I  most  wish  to  influence  ;  and,  besides, 
what  do  I  sacrifice,  or  what  do  I  risk  ?  If  things  go 
as  we  fear,  it  will  make  very  little  difference  whether 
I  wrote  in  the  Sheffield  Courant  or  no,  whereas,  if  God 
yet  saves  us,  I  may  be  abused,  as  I  have  been  long 
since,  by  a  certain  party ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  either  I  or  the  school  suffer  by  that.  ...  I  quite 
think  that  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  next  three 
or  four  years  as  to  the  permanent  success  of  Rugby  ; 
we  are  still  living  on  credit,  but  of  course  credit  will 
not  last  for  ever,  unless  there  is  something  to  warrant 
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it.  Our  general  style  of  composition  is  still  bad,  and 
where  the  fault  is  I  cannot  say;  some  of  our  boys, 
however,  do  beautifully,  and  one  copy  of  Greek  verses 
(Iambics)  on  Clitumnus,  which  was  sent  in  to  me  about 
a  month  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  school 
copies  I  ever  saw.  I  should  like  to  show  it  to  you, 
or  even  to  your  brother  Edward  ;  for  I  do  not  think 
any  of  his  pupils  could  write  better — tovto  Se,  ws  etKos, 


cnraviov. 


XIV. TO    THE    ARCHBISHOP    OF   DUBLIN 

Brathay  Hall,  July  8,  1832. 
This  place  is  complete  rest,  such  as  I  wish  you  could 
enjoy  after  your  far  more  anxious  occupations.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  state  of  the  country,  I  find  my  great  concern 
about  it  comes  by  accesses,  sometimes  weighing  upon 
me  heavily,  and  then  again  laid  aside  as  if  it  were 
nothing.  ...  I  wish  that  your  old  notion  of  editing 
a  family  Bible  could  be  revived.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing which  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  delightful  thing  if  it  could  be  accompanied  with 
really  good  maps  and  engravings,  which  might  be  done 
if  a  large  sale  could  be  reckoned  upon.  It  might  be 
published  in  penny  numbers,  not  beginning  with  Genesis, 
but  with  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  New 
Testament — e.g.  St.  John's  Gospel  or  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Some  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  I  should  be  inclined  to  publish  last  of 
all,  as  being  the  least  important,  whilst  the  Psalms  and 
some  of  the  Prophets  should  appear  very  early.  I  am 
even  grand  enough  to  aspire  after  a  new,  or  rather  a 
corrected  translation,  for  I  would  only  alter  manifest 
faults  or  obscurities,  and  even  then  preserving  as  closely 
as  possible  the  style  of  the  old  translation.  Many  could 
do  this  for  the  New  Testament,  but  where  is  the  man,  in 
England  at  least,  who  could  do  it  for  the  Old  ?  .  .  .  But, 
alas  for  your  being  at  Dublin  instead  of  at  Canterbury  ! 
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CHAPTER    VII 

LIFE   AND    CORRESPONDENCE,    JANUARY,    1 833,    TO 
SEPTEMBER,     1 835 

His  alarm  about  the  state  of  the  poor  naturally  subsided 
with  the  tranquillisation  of  the  disturbances  amongst 
the  rural  population,  but  was  succeeded  by  an  alarm 
almost  as  great,  less  the  political  agitation  which,  in 
1832,  took  the  form  of  the  cry  for  Church  Reform, 
should  end  in  destroying  what,  with  all  its  defects, 
seemed  to  him  the  greatest  instrument  of  social  and 
moral  good  existing  in  the  country.  It  was  this  strong 
conviction,  which,  in  1833,  originated  his  pamphlet 
on  The  Principles  of  Church  Reform.  "  I  hung  back," 
he  said,  "  as  long  as  I  could,  till  the  want  was  so  urgent 
that  I  sat  down  to  write,  because  I  could  not  help  it." 
But  with  him  preservation  was  only  another  word  for 
reform ;  and  here  the  reform  proposed  was  great  in 
proportion  as  he  thought  the  stake  at  issue  was  dear 
and  the  danger  formidable.  "  Most  earnestly  do  I 
wish  to  see  the  Establishment  reformed,"  was  the  closing 
sentence  of  his  postscript,  "  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  its 
greater  security  and  its  greater  perfection  ;  but,  whether 
reformed  or  not,  may  God  in  His  mercy  save  us  from 
the  calamity  of  seeing  it  destroyed  ! "  As  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  of  his  character  arose  from  a  partial 
knowledge  of  this  pamphlet,  and  of  his  object  in  writing 
it,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give,  in  his  own  words,  the 
answer  which  he  made  to  a  friend,  in  1840,  to  a  general 
charge  of  indiscretion  brought  against  him. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  charge  of   '  Indiscretion,' 
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apart  of  course  from  the  truth  or  error  of  the  opinions 
expressed,  belongs  only  to  my  Church  Reform  pamphlet. 
Now,  I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  that  to  publish  such 
a  pamphlet  in  1840,  or  indeed  at  any  period  since  1834, 
would  have  been  the  height  of  indiscretion.  But  I 
wrote  that  pamphlet  in  1833,  when  most  men — myself 
among  the  number — had  an  exaggerated  impression  of 
the  strength  of  the  movement  party,  and  of  the  changes 
which  it  was  likely  to  effect.  My  pamphlet  was  written 
on  the  supposition — not  implied,  but  expressed  re- 
peatedly— that  the  Church  Establishment  was  in  extreme 
danger ;  and  therefore  I  proposed  remedies  which, 
although  I  do  still  sincerely  believe  them  to  be  in  them- 
selves right  and  good,  yet  would  be  manifestly  chimerical, 
and  to  advise  them  might  well  be  called  indiscreet, 
had  not  the  danger  and  alarm,  as  I  supposed,  been 
imminent.  I  mistook,  undoubtedly,  both  the  strength  and 
intenseness  of  the  movement  and  the  weakness  of  the  party 
opposed  to  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  singular 
in  my  error :  many  persisted  in  it — Lord  Stanley,  for 
example,  even  in  1834  and  the  subsequent  years  ;  many 
even  hold  it  still,  when  experience  has  proved  its  fallacy. 
But  the  startling  nature  of  my  proposals,  which  I  suppose 
constitutes  what  is  called  their  indiscretion,  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  state  of  things  in  1832 — 1833,  and  not  by 
that  of  times  present.  Jephson  finds  that  his  patients 
will  adopt  a  very  strict  diet  when  they  believe  themselves 
to  be  in  danger  ;  but  he  would  be  very  indiscreet  if 
he  prescribed  it  to  a  man  who  felt  no  symptoms  of 
indisposition,  for  the  man  would  certainly  laugh  at 
him,  although  perhaps  the  diet  would  do  him  great 
good,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  adopt  it." 

The  plan  of  the  pamphlet  itself  is  threefold  :  a  defence 
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of  the  national  Establishment,  a  statement  of  the  extreme 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  a  proposal  of  what 
seemed  to  him  the  only  means  of  averting  this  danger. 
First,  by  a  design  for  comprehending  the  Dissenters 
within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  without  com- 
promise of  principle  on  either  side  ;  secondly,  by  various 
details  intended  to  increase  its  actual  efficiency.  The 
sensation  created  by  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet 
was  considerable.  Within  six  months  of  its  ipublication 
it  passed  through  four  editions.  It  was  quoted  with 
approbation  and  condemnation  by  men  of  the  most 
opposite  parties,  though  with  far  more  of  condemnation 
than  of  approbation.  Dissenters  objected  to  its  attacks 
on  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  sectarian  narrowness — 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  to  its  supposed  latitudi- 
narianism.  Its  advocacy  of  large  reforms  repelled  the 
sympathy  of  many  Conservaties — its  advocacy  of  the 
importance  of  religious  institutions  repelled  the  sympathy 
of  many  Liberals. 

Yet  still  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  it  stood 
apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  publications  for  and  against 
Church  Keform  then  issuing  in  such  numbers  from  the 
press.  There  were  many,  both  at  the  time  and  since, 
who,  whilst  they  objected  to  its  details,  yet  believed 
its  statement  of  general  principles  to  be  true,  and  only 
to  be  deprecated  because  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  their  application.  There  were  many,  again,  who, 
whilst  they  objected  to  its  general  principles,  yet  admired 
the  beauty  of  particular  passages  or  the  wisdom  of 
some  of  the  details.  Such  were  the  statement  of  the 
advantages  of  a  national  and  of  a  Christian  establishment, 
his  defence  of  the  bishops'  seats  in  Parliament,  and  of 
the  high  duties  of  the  Legislature.     Such,  again,   were 
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the  suggestion  of  a  multiplication  of  bishoprics — the 
creation  of  suffragan  or  subordinate  bishops— the  revival 
of  an  inferior  order  of  ministers  or  deacons  in  the 
Establishment — the  use  of  churches  on  week-days — the 
want  of  greater  variety  in  our  forms  of  worship  than 
is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  course  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer, — all  of  them  points  which,  being  then 
proposed  nearly  for  the  first  time,  have  since  received 
the  sanction  of  a  large  part  of  public  opinion,  if  not 
of  public  practice. 

One  point  of  detail,  so  little  connected  with  his 
general  views  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning  on  its  own 
account,  yet  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  curious 
instance  of  the  disproportionate  attention  which  may 
sometimes  be  attracted  to  one  unimportant  passage — 
namely,  the  suggestion  that  if  Dissenters  were  com- 
prehended within  the  Establishment,  the  use  of  different 
forms  of  worship  at  different  hours  of  the  Sunday  in  the 
parish  church  might  tend  to  unite  the  worshippers 
more  closely  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers  and  to  one 
another.  This  suggestion,  torn  from  the  context  and 
represented  in  language  which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  specify,  is  the  one  sole  idea  which  many  have 
conceived  of  the  whole  pamphlet,  which  many  also 
have  conceived  of  his  whole  theological  teaching,  which 
not  a  few  have  conceived  even  of  his  whole  character. 
Yet  this  suggestion  is  a  mere  detail,  only  recommended 
conditionally,  a  detail  occupying  two  pages  in  a  pamphlet 
of  eighty-eight ;  a  detail,  indeed,  which  in  other  countries 
has  been  adopted  without  difficulty  amongst  Protestants, 
Greeks,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  which,  in  principle 
at  least,  has  since  been  sanctioned  in  the  alternate  use 
in   one  instance  of  the  Prussian   and  English  liturgies 

15 
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by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London ;  but  a  detail  on  which  he  himself  laid  no 
stress  either  then  or  afterwards,  of  which  no  mention 
occurs  again  in  any  one  of  his  writings,  and  of  which, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  details  in  the  pamphlet, 
he  expressly  declared  that  he  was  far  from  proposing 
anything  with  "equal  confidence  to  that  with  which 
he  maintained  the  principles  themselves  ;"  and  that  "  he 
was  not  anxious  about  any  particular  measure  which  he 
may  have  ventured  to  recommend,  if  anything  could 
be  suggested  by  others  which  would  effect  the  same 
great  object  of  comprehension  more  completely " 
(Preface  to  Principles  of  Church  Reform,  p.  iv). 

But,  independently  of  the  actual  matter  of  the  pamphlet, 
its  publication  was  the  signal  for  the  general  explosion 
of  the  large  amount  of  apprehension  or  suspicion  which 
had  been  in  so  many  minds  contracted  against  him 
since  he  became  known  to  the  public  :  amongst  ordinary 
men,  from  his  pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ; 
amongst  more  thinking  men,  from  his  essay  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  amongst  men  in  general, 
from  the  union  of  undefined  fear  and  dislike  which  is 
almost  sure  to  be  inspired  by  the  unwelcome  presence 
of  a  man  who  has  resolution  to  propose,  earnestness  to 
attempt,  and  energy  to  effect,  any  great  change  either 
in  public  opinion  or  in  existing  institutions.  The  storm, 
which  had  thus  been  gathering  for  some  time  past  now 
burst  upon  him, — beginning  in  theological  and  political 
opposition,  but  gradually  including  within  its  sweep 
every  topic,  personal  or  professional,  which  could 
expose  him  to  obloquy, — and  continued  to  rage  for 
the  next  four  years  of  his  life.  The  neighbouring  county 
paper  maintained  an  almost  weekly  attack  upon  him  ; 
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the  more  extreme  of  the  London  Conservative  news- 
papers echoed  these  attacks  with  additions  of  their  own  ; 
the  official  dinner  which  usually  accompanied  the  Easter 
speeches  at  Rugby  was,  on  one  occasion,  turned  into  a 
scene  of  uproar  by  the  endeavour  to  introduce  into  it 
political  toasts.  In  the  University  pulpit  at  Oxford  he 
was  denounced  almost  by  name  ;  every  incautious  act 
or  word  in  the  management  of  the  school,  almost  every 
sickness  amongst  the  boys,  was  eagerly  used  as  a  handle 
against  him.  Charges  which  in  ordinary  cases  would 
have  passed  by  unnoticed  fell  with  double  force  on  a 
man  already  marked  out  for  public  odium ;  persons 
who  naturally  would  have  been  the  last  to  suspect  him 
took  up  and  repeated  almost  involuntarily  the  invectives 
which  they  heard  reverberated  around  them  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  opponents  of  any  new  system  of  education 
were  ready  to  assail  every  change  which  he  had  intro- 
duced ;  the  opponents  of  the  old  discipline  of  public 
schools  were  ready  to  assail  every  support  which  he  gave 
to  it ;  the  general  sale  of  his  Sermons  was  almost 
stopped  ;  even  his  personal  acquaintance  began  to  look 
upon  him  with  alarm — some  dropped  their  intercourse 
with  him  altogether,  hardly  any  were  able  fully  to  sym- 
pathise with  him,  and  almost  all  remonstrated. 

He  was  himself  startled,  but  not  moved,  by  this 
continued  outcry.  It  was  indeed  "  nearly  the  worst 
pain  which  he  had  ever  felt  to  see  the  impression  which 
either  his  writings  or  his  supposed  opinions  produced 
on  those  whom  he  most  dearly  valued."  It  was  "a 
trying  thing  to  one  who  held  his  own  opinions  as 
strongly  as  he  did  to  be  taxed  continually  with  in- 
difference to  truth ; "  and  at  times  even  his  vigorous 
health  and  spirits  seemed  to  fail  under  the  sense  of  the 
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estrangement  of  friends,  or,  yet  more,  under  his  aversion 
to  the  approbation  of  some  who  were  induced  by  the 
clamour  against  him  to  claim  him  as  their  own  ally. 
But  the  public  attacks  upon  himself  he  treated  with 
indifference.  Those  which  related  to  the  school  he  was 
in  one  or  two  instances  at  their  outset  induced  to 
notice  ;  but  he  soon  formed  a  determination,  which  he 
maintained  till  they  died  away  altogether,  never  to  offer 
any  reply  or  even  explanation  except  to  his  own 
personal  friends.  "  My  resolution  is  fixed,"  he  said, 
"  to  let  them  alone,  and  on  no  account  to  condescend 
to  answer  them  in  the  newspapers.  All  that  is  wanted 
is  to  inspire  firmness  into  the  minds  of  those  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  lest  their  own  confidence 
should  be  impaired  by  a  succession  of  attacks  which  I 
suppose  is  unparalleled  in  the  experience  of  schools." 
Nor  was  he  turned  in  the  slightest  degree  from  his 
principles.  Knowing,  from  the  example  of  those  who 
presided  over  other  schools,  that,  had  he  been  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  questions  at  issue,  he  might  have 
taken  a  far  more  active  part  in  public  matters  without 
provoking  any  censure,  and  conscious  that  his  exertions 
in  the  school  were  as  efficient  as  ever,  he  felt  it  due  alike 
to  himself,  his  principles,  and  his  position  never  to 
concede  that  he  had  acted  inconsistently  with  the  duties 
of  his  situation ;  and  therefore  in  the  critical  election  of 
the  winter  of  1834,  when  the  outcry  against  him  was  at 
its  height,  he  did  not  shrink  from  coming  up  from 
Westmoreland  to  Warwickshire  to  vote  for  the  Liberal 
candidate,  foreseeing,  as  he  must  have  done,  the  burst 
of  indignation  which  followed. 

And  whilst   the    clamour   against  his    pamphlet    may 
have  increased  his  original  diffidence  in  the  practicability 
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of  its  details,  it  only  drove  him  to  a  more  determinate 
examination  and  development  of  its  principles,  which 
from  this  time  forward  assumed  that  coherent  form 
which  was  the  basis  of  all  his  future  writings.  What  he 
now  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  systematic  shape  had 
indeed  always  floated  before  him  in  a  ruder  and  more 
practical  form,  and  in  his  later  life  it  received  various 
enlargements  and  modifications.  But  in  substance  his 
opinions,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  forming,  were 
after  it  formed.  He  had  now  reached  that  period  of  life 
after  which  any  change  of  view  is  proverbially  difficult ; 
he  had  now  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the  progress  of 
his  mind  to  which  all  his  previous  inquiries  had  con- 
tributed, and  from  which  all  his  subsequent  inquiries 
naturally  resulted.  His  views  of  national  education 
became  fixed  in  the  principles  which  he  expressed  in 
his  favourite  watchwords  at  this  time,  "  Christianity 
without  Sectarianism,"  and  "  Comprehension  without 
Compromise,"  and  which  he  developed  at  some  length 
in  an  ( unpublished  )  Letter  on  the  Admission  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  written  in  1834.  His 
long-cherished  views  of  the  identity  of  Church  and 
State  he  now  first  unfolded  in  his  postscript  to  the 
pamphlet  on  Church  Reform,  and  in  the  first  of  his 
fragments  on  that  subject,  written  in  1834 — 1835.  Against 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  profane  and  secular  view 
of  the  State  he  protested  in  the  Preface  to  his  third 
volume  of  Thucydides,  and  against  the  practical  measure 
of  admitting  Jews  to  a  share  in  the  supreme  legislature 
he  was  at  this  time  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
petitioning  in  his  own  sole  name.  Against  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  ceremonial  view  of  the  Church,  and 
the  technical  and  formal  view  of  Christian  theology,  he 
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protested  in  the  Preface  and  first  Appendix  to  his  third 
volume  of  Sermons;  whilst  against  the  then  incipient 
school  of  Oxford  divinity  he  was  anxious  to  circulate 
tracts  vindicating  the  king's  supremacy,  and  tracing  in 
its  opinions  the  Judaizing  principles  which  prevailed  in 
the  apostolical  age.  And  he  still  "  dreamt  of  some- 
thing like  a  magazine  for  the  poor,  feeling  sure  from 
the  abuse  lavished  upon  him  that  a  man  of  no  party, 
as  he  has  no  chance  of  being  listened  to  by  the  half- 
informed,  is  the  very  person  who  is  wanted  to  speak  to 
the  honest  uninformed." 

From  the  fermentation  against  him,  of  which  the 
midland  counties  were  the  focus,  he  turned  with  a  new 
and  increasing  delight  to  his  place  in  Westmoreland, 
now  doubly  endeared  to  him  as  his  natural  home  by 
its  contrast  with  the  atmosphere  of  excitement  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rugby.  His  more  strictly  professional  pursuits  also 
went  on  undisturbed.  The  last  and  best  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Thucydides  appeared  in  1835,  and  in  1833 
he  resumed  his  Roman  History,  which  he  had  long 
laid  aside.  It  might  seem  strange  that  he  should 
undertake  a  work  of  such  magnitude  at  a  time  when 
his  chief  interest  was  more  than  ever  fixed  on  the  great 
questions  of  political  and  theological  philosophy.  His 
love  for  ancient  history  was  doubtless  in  itself  a  great 
inducement  to  continue  his  connexion  with  it  after  his 
completion  of  the  edition  of  Thucydides.  But  besides, 
and  perhaps  even  more  than  this,  was  the  strong  im- 
pression that  on  those  subjects  which  he  himself  had 
most  at  heart  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  bear  up 
against  the  tide  of  misunderstanding  and  prejudice  with 
which  he  was  met,  and  that  all  hope  for  the  present  of 
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direct  influence  over  his  countrymen  was  cut  off.  His 
only  choice,  therefore,  lay  in  devoting  himself  to  some 
work,  which,  whilst  it  was  more  or  less  connected  with 
his  professional  pursuits,  would  afford  him  in  the  past 
a  refuge  from  the  excitement  and  confusion  of  the 
present.  What  Fox  How  was  to  Rugby,  that  the 
Roman  History  was  to  the  painful  and  conflicting 
thoughts  roused  by  his  writings  on  political  and 
theological  subjects. 

But  besides  the  refreshment  of  Westmoreland 
scenery  and  of  ancient  greatness,  he  must  have  derived 
a  yet  deeper  comfort  from  his  increasing  influence  on 
the  school.  Greater  as  it  probably  was  at  a  later  period 
over  the  school  generally,  yet  over  individual  boys  it 
never  was  so  great  as  at  the  period  when  the  clamour 
to  which  he  was  exposed  from  without  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch.  Then,  when  the  institution  seemed  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  unexampled  vehemence  with 
which  it  was  assailed  through  him,  began  a  series  of 
the  greatest  successes  at  both  Universities  which  it  had 
ever  known.  Then,  when  he  was  most  accused  of  mis- 
government  of  the  place,  he  laid  that  firm  hold  on  the 
esteem  and  affections  of  the  elder  boys  which  he  never 
afterwards  lost.  Then,  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
when  his  old  friends  and  acquaintance  were  falling  back 
from  him  in  alarm,  he  saw  those  growing  up  under  his 
charge  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  die  for  his  sake. 

Here,  again,  the  course  of  his  sermons  in  the  third 
volume  gives  us  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  feelings. 
Whilst  his  increased  confidence  in  the  school  appears 
throughout  in  the  increased  affection  of  their  tone,  the 
general   subjects  which   he  then  chose   for   publication 
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indicate  no  less  the  points  forced  upon  him  by  the 
controversy  of  the  last  two  years  :  the  evils  of  sectarianism  ; 
the  necessity  of  asserting  the  authority  of  "  Law,  which 
Jacobinism  and  fanaticism  are  alike  combining  to  de- 
stroy ;  "  Christianity,  as  being  the  sovereign  science  of 
life  in  all  its  branches,  and  especially  in  its  aspect  of 
presenting  emphatically  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 
And  in  other  parts  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  deep 
personal  experience  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  pain 
of  severance  from  sympathy  and  of  the  evil  of  party 
spirit;  of  "the  reproach  and  suspicion  of  cold  friend- 
ship and  zealous  enmity  "  which  is  the  portion  of  those 
who  strive  to  follow  no  party  but  Christ's ;  of  the 
prospect  that  if  "  we  oppose  any  prevailing  opinion  or 
habit  of  the  day,  the  fruits  of  a  life's  labour,  as  far  as 
earth  is  concerned,  are  presently  sacrificed,"  and  we  are 
reviled  instead  of  respected,  and  "  every  word  and  action 
of  our  lives  misrepresented  and  condemned;"  of  the 
manner  in  which  "  the  blessed  Apostle,  St.  Paul,  whose 
name  is  now  loved  and  reverenced  from  one  end  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  the  other,  was  treated  by  his  fellow- 
Christians  at  Rome  as  no  better  than  a  latitudinarian 
and  a  heretic. "  * 


XV. TO    W.    K.    HAMILTON,    ESQ. 

RYDAL,  January  15,  1 833. 

[After  speaking  of  his  going  to  Rome.]  It  stirs  up 
many  thoughts  to  fancy  you  at  Rome.  I  never  saw  any- 
place which  so  interested  me,  and  next  to  it,  but, 
longissimo  intervallo,  Venice — then  of  the  towns  of  Italy, 
Genoa— and  then  Pisa  and  Verona.     I  cannot  care  for 

*  Serm,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  263,  350,  363. 
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Florence  or  for  Milan  or  for  Turin.  .  .  .  For  me  this 
country  contains  all  that  I  wish  or  want,  and  no  travelling, 
even  in  Italy,  could  give  me  the  delight  of  thus  living 
amidst  the  mountains,  and  seeing  and  loving  them  in 
all  their  moods  and  in  all  mine.  I  have  been  writing 
on  Church  Reform,  and  urging  an  union  with  the 
Dissenters  as  the  only  thing  that  can  procure  to  us  the 
blessing  of  an  established  Christianity  ;  for  the  Dissenters 
are  strong  enough  to  turn  the  scale  either  for  an  establish- 
ment or  against  one  ;  and  at  present  they  are  leagued 
with  the  anti-Christian  party  against  one,  and  will  destroy 
it  utterly  if  they  are  not  taken  into  the  camp  in  the 
defence  of  it.  And  if  we  sacrifice  that  phantom 
Uniformity,  which  has  been  our  curse  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  an  union  might 
be  effected  without  difficulty.  But  God  knows  what 
will  come  to  pass,  and  none  besides,  for  we  all  seem 
groping  about  in  the  dark  together.  I  trust,  however, 
that  we  shall  be  spared  the  worst  evil  of  all,  war. 

XVI. — TO    ARCHBISHOP    WHATELY 

February  r,  1833. 
...  As  for  my  coming  down  into  Westmoreland,  I 
may  almost  say  that  it  is  to  satisfy  a  physical  want  in 
my  nature  which  craves  after  the  enjoyment  of  Nature, 
and  for  nine  months  in  the  year  can  find  nothing  to 
satisfy  it.  I  agree  with  old  Keble,*  that  one  does  not 
need  mountains  and  lakes  for  this;  the  Thames  at 
Laleham — Bagley  Wood,  and  Shotover  at  Oxford  were 
quite  enough  for  it.  I  only  know  of  five  counties  in 
England  which  cannot  supply  it ;  and  I  am  unluckily 
perched  down  in  one  of  them.  These  five  are  Warwick, 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Bedford.  I 
should  add,  perhaps,  Rutland,  and  you  cannot  name  a 
seventh  ;  for  Suffolk,  which  is  otherwise  just  as  bad. 
has  its  bit  of  sea  coast.      But  Halesworth,  so  far  as  1 

*   Christian  Year,  First  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
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remember  it,  would  be  just  as  bad  as  Rugby.  We  have 
no  hills — no  plains — not  a  single  wood,  and  but  one 
single  copse  :  no  heath — no  down — no  rock — no  river — 
no  clear  stream — scarcely  any  flowers,  for  the  lias  is 
particularly  poor  in  them — nothing  but  one  endless 
monotony  of  inclosed  fields  and  hedge-row  trees.  Thb. 
is  to  me  a  daily  privation  ;  it  robs  me  of  what  is  naturally 
my  anti-attrition  ;  and  as  I  grow  older  I  begin  to  feel 
it.  My  constitution  is  sound,  but  not  strong ;  and  I 
feel  any  little  pressure  or  annoyance  more  than  I  used 
to  do  ;  and  the  positive  dulness  of  the  country  about 
Rugby  makes  it  to  me  a  mere  working-place ;  I  cannot 
expatiate  there  even  in  my  walks.  So,  in  the  holidays, 
I  have  an  absolute  craving  for  the  enjoyment  of  Nature, 
and  this  country  suits  me  better  than  anything  else, 
because  we  can  be  all  together,  because  we  can  enjoy  the 
society,  and  because  I  can  do  something  in  the  way 
of  work  besides.  .  .  . 


XVII. TO    MR.    SERJEANT   COLERIDGE 

Rugby,  June  12,  1833. 
.  .  .  Our  Westmoreland  house  is  rising  from  its 
foundations,  and,  I  hope,  rearing  itself  tolerably 
"  in  auras  sethereas."  It  looks  right  into  the  bosom 
of  Fairfield, — a  noble  mountain,  which  sends  down 
two  long  arms  into  the  valley,  and  keeps  the  clouds 
reposing  between  them,  while  he  looks  down  on  them 
composedly  with  his  quiet  brow ;  and  the  Rotha, 
"  purior  electro,"  winds  round  our  fields,  just  under 
the  house.  Behind,  we  run  up  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg, 
and  we  have  a  mountain  pasture,  in  a  basin  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  the  very  image  of  those  "  Saltus  " 
on  Cithasron,  where  GLdipus  was  found  by  the 
Corinthian  shepherd.  The  Wordsworths'  friendship, 
for  so  I  may  call  it,  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
delights  of  Fox  How,— the  name  of  my  y&piov, — and 
their  kindness  in   arranging  everything   in  our  absence 
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has  been  very  great.  Meantime,  till  our  own  house  is 
ready,  which  cannot  be  till  next  summer,  we  have  taken 
a  furnished  house,  at  the  head  of  Grasmere,  on  a  little 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  of  Silver  How,  between  the 
lake  on  one  side  and  Easedale,  the  most  delicious 
of  vales,  on  the  other. 

XVIII. — TO    A    PUPIL 

(Who  had  written,  with  much  anxiety,  to  know  whether  he  had 
offended  him,  as  he  had  thought  his  manner  change!  towards  him) 

Grasmere,  July  15,  1833. 
.  .  .  The  other  part  of  your  letter  at  once  grati- 
fied and  pained  me.  I  was  not  aware  of  anything 
in  my  manner  to  you  that  could  imply  disapprobation ; 
and  certainly  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  I  had  observed,  with  some  pain,  what 
seemed  to  me  indications  of  a  want  of  enthusiasm,  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  moral  sense  and  feeling 
corresponding  to  what  I  knew  was  your  intellectual 
activity.  I  did  not  observe  anything  amounting  to  a 
sneering  spirit ;  but  there  seemed  to  me  a  coldness  on 
religious  matters  which  made  me  fear  lest  it  should 
change  to  sneering,  as  your  understanding  became  more 
vigorous  :  for  this  is  the  natural  fault  of  the  undue 
predominance  of  the  mere  intellect,  unaccompanied  by 
a  corresponding  growth  and  liveliness  of  the  moral 
affections,  particularly  that  of  admiration  and  love  of 
moral  excellence,  just  as  superstition  arises,  where  it  is 
honest,  from  the  undue  predominance  of  the  affections, 
without  the  strengthening  power  of  the  intellect  advancing 
in  proportion.  This  was  the  whole  amount  of  my 
feeling  with  respect  to  you,  and  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  your  conduct  in  school  matters.  I  should  have 
taken  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  about  the  state 
of  your  mind,  had  you  not  led  me  now  to  mention  it. 
Possibly  my  impression  may  be  wrong,  and  indeed  it 
has   been  created   by   very   trifling   circumstances ;    but 
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I  am  always  keenly  alive  on  this  point  to  the  slightest 
indications,  because  it  is  the  besetting  danger  of  an 
active  mind — a  much  more  serious  one,  I  think,  than 
the  temptation  to  mere  personal  vanity. 

I  must  again  say,  most  expressly,  that  I  observed 
nothing  more  than  an  apparent  want  of  lively  moral 
susceptibility.  Your  answers  on  religious  subjects  were 
always  serious  and  sensible,  and  seemed  to  me  quite 
sincere ;  I  only  feared  that  they  proceeded,  perhaps 
too  exclusively,  from  an  intellectual  perception  of  truth, 
without  a  sufficient  love  and  admiration  for  goodness. 
I  hold  the  lines  "nil  admirari,"  etc.,  to  be  as  utterly 
false  as  any  moral  sentiment  ever  uttered.  Intense 
admiration  is  necessary  to  our  highest  perfection,  and 
we  nave  an  object  in  the  Gospel  tor  which  it  may  be 
felt  to  the  utmost,  without  any  fear  lest  the  most  critical 
intellect  should  tax  us  justly  with  unworthy  idolatry. 
But  I  am  as  little  inclined  as  any  one  to  make  an  idol 
out  of  any  human  virtue  or  human  wisdom. 

XIX.  — TO    THE    ARCHBISHOP    OF    DUBLIN 

Rugby,  November  8,  1833. 
.  .  .  Would  any  good  be  likely  to  come  of  it  if  I 
were  one  day  to  send  you  a  specimen  of  such  corrections 
in  our  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as 
seem  to  me  desirable,  and  such  as  could  shock  no  one  ? 
I  have  had,  and  am  having  daily,  so  much  practice  in 
translation,  and  am  taking  so  much  pains  to  make  the 
boys  vary  their  language  and  their  phraseology,  according 
to  the  age  and  style  of  the  writer  whom  they  are  trans- 
lating, that  I  think  I  may  be  trusted  for  introducing 
no  words  or  idiom  unsuited  to  the  general  style  of  the 
present  translation,  nothing  to  lessen  the  purity  of  its 
Saxon  or  to  betray  a  modern  interpolation.  My  object 
would  be  to  alter  in  the  very  language,  as  far  as  I  could 
guess  it,  which  the  translators  themselves  would  have 
used,    had   they   only   had   our    present   knowledge   of 
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Greek.  I  think  also  that  the  results  of  modern  criticism 
should  so  far  be  noticed  as  that  some  little  clauses, 
omitted  in  all  the  best  MSS.,  should  be  printed  in 
italics,  and  important  various  readings  of  equal  or  better 
authority  than  the  received  text  should  be  noticed  in 
the  margin.  Above  all,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
division  into  chapters  should  be  mended,  especially  as 
regards  the  public  reading  in  the  Church,  and  that  the 
choice  of  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  should  be 
improved,  which  really  could  hardly  have  been  worse, 
unless  it  had  been  done  on  purpose. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that  you  should  mis- 
understand any  book  that  you  read  :  and,  if  such  a  thing 
does  happen,  I  am  afraid  that  it  must  be  the  writer's 
fault.  But  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  altered  my 
opinions  since  my  pamphlet  (on  the  Catholic  claims), 
nor  do  I  see  anything  there  inconsistent  with  my  doctrine 
(of  Church  and  State)  in  the  Postscript  to  the  pamphlet 
on  Church  Reform.  I  always  grounded  the  right  to 
emancipation  on  the  principle  that  Ireland  was  a  distinct 
nation,  entitled  to  govern  itself.  I  know  full  well  that 
my  principles  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland ; 
but  this  conclusion  was  not  wanted  then,  and  the  right 
to  emancipation  followed  a  fortiori  from  the  right  to 
govern  themselves  as  a  nation,  without  entering  upon 
the  question  of  the  Establishment.  Those  who  think 
that  Catholicism  is  idolatry  ought,  on  their  own 
principles,  to  move  heaven  and  earth  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  and  to  let  O'Connell  rule  his  Kelts  their 
own  way.  I  think  that  a  Catholic  is  a  member  of 
Christ's  Church  just  as  much  as  I  am  ;  and  I  could 
well  endure  one  form  of  that  Church  in  Ireland  and 
another  in  England.  And  if  you  look  (it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  Voltaire's  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.) 
for  the  four  Articles  resolved  on  by  the  Gallican  Church 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  you  will 
see   a   precedent   and   a   means   pointed   out,   whereby 
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every  Roman  Catholic  national  Church  may  be  led 
to  reform  itself;  and  I  only  hope  that  when  they  do 
they  will  reform  themselves  so  far  as  to  be  thorough 
Christians,  and  avoid,  as  they  would  a  dog  or  a  viper, 
the  errors  which  marred  the  Protestant  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  destroying  things  most  noble 
and  most  purifying,  as  well  as  things  superstitious  and 
hurtful. 


XX. TO  A  PERSON  WHO  HAD  0NTCE  BEEN  HIS  LANDLORD, 

And  was  ill  of  a  painful  disorder,  hut  refused  to  see  the  clergyman 

of  the  parish,    or    allow    his   friends    to  address    him   on    religious 

subjects 

I  was  very  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  state  of  suffering, 
and  to  hear  from  your  friends  that  you  were  so  generally. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  title  to  write  to  you  ; 
but  you  once  let  me  speak  to  you,  when  I  was  your 
tenant,  about  a  subject  on  which  I  took  it  very  kind 
that  you  heard  me  patiently,  and  trusting  to  that,  I 
am  venturing  to  write  to  you  again. 

I  have  myself  been  blessed  with  very  constant  health  ; 
yet  I  have  been  led  to  think  from  time  to  time  what 
would  be  my  greatest  support  and  comfort  if  it  should 
please  God  to  visit  me  either  with  a  very  painful  or 
a  very  dangerous  illness :  and  I  have  always  thought 
that  in  both  nothing  would  do  me  so  much  good  as 
to  read  over  and  over  again  the  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ,  as  given  in  the  different 
gospels.  For  if  it  be  a  painful  complaint,  we  shall 
find  that,  in  mere  pain,  He  suffered  most  severely  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  and  if  it  be  a  dangerous 
complaint,  then  we  shall  see  that  Christ  suffered  very 
greatly  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  was  very  sorely 
troubled  in  His  mind  up  to  the  very  time  almost  of 
His  actually  dying.  And  one  great  reason  why  He  bore 
all  this  was  that  we  might  be  supported  and  comforted 
when  we  have  to  bear  the  same. 
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But  when  I  have  thought  how  this  would  comfort 
me,  it  is  very  true  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  great  difference  between  Christ  and  oneself, — that 
He  was  so  good,  and  that  we  are  so  full  of  faults  and 
bad  passions  of  one  kind  or  another.  So  that  if  He 
feared  death,  we  must  have  much  greater  reason  to 
fear  it:  and  so  indeed  we  have,  were  it  not  for  Him. 
But  He  bore  all  His  sufferings,  that  God  might  receive 
us  after  our  death,  as  surely  as  He  received  Christ 
Himself.  And  surely  it  is  a  comfort  above  all  comfort 
that  we  are  not  only  suffering  no  more  than  Christ 
suffered,  but  that  we  shall  be  happy  after  our  sufferings 
are  over,  as  truly  as  He  is  happy. 

Dear   Mr.  ,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which 

hinders  you  or  me  from  having  this  comfort,  but  the 
badness  and  hardness  of  our  hearts,  which  will  not 
let  us  open  ourselves  heartily  to  God's  love  towards 
us.  He  desires  to  love  us  and  to  keep  us,  but  we 
shut  up  ourselves  from  Him,  and  keep  ourselves  in 
fear  and  misery,  because  we  will  not  receive  His  good- 
ness. Oh  !  how  heartily  we  should  pray  for  one  another, 
and  for  ourselves,  that  God  would  teach  us  to  love  Him, 
and  be  thankful  to  Him,  as  He  loves  us  !  We  cannot, 
indeed,  love  God  if  we  keep  any  evil  or  angry  passion 
within  us.  If  we  do  not  forgive  all  who  may  have 
wronged  or  affronted  us,  God  has  declared  most 
solemnly  that  He  will  not  forgive  us.  There  is  no  con- 
cealing this  or  getting  away  from  it.  If  we  cannot  forgive 
we  cannot  be  forgiven.  But  when  I  think  of  God's 
willingness  to  forgive  me  every  day, — though  every  day 
I  offend  Him  many  times  over, — it  makes  me  more 
disposed  than  anything  else  in  the  world  to  forgive  those 
who  have  offended  me  :  and  this,  I  think,  is  natural, 
unless  our  hearts  are  more  hard  than  with  all  our  faults 
they  commonly  are.  If  you  think  me  taking  a  liberty 
in  writing  this,  I  can  only  beg  you  to  remember  that 
as  I  hope  Christ  will  save  me,  so  He  bids  me  try 
to  bring  my  neighbours  to    Him   also,    and  especially 
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those  whom  T  have  known  and  from  whom  I  have 
received  kindness.  May  Christ  save  us  both,  and 
turn  our  hearts  to  love  Him  and  our  neighbours,  even 
as  He  has  loved  us  and  has  died  for  us. 


XXI. — TO    MR.    JUSTICE   COLERIDGE 

Fox  How,  January  24,   1835. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  much  delighted 
as  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Globe  of  this  morning  which 
announced  your  elevation  to  the  Bench.  Your  late 
letters,  while  they  in  some  measure  prepared  me  for  it, 
have  made  me  still  more  rejoice  in  it,  because  they  told 
me  how  acceptable  it  would  be  to  yourself.  I  do  heartily 
and  entirely  rejoice  at  it,  on  public  grounds  no  less  than 
on  private,  as  an  appointment  honourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, beneficial  to  the  public  service,  and  honourable 
and  desirable  for  yourself;  and  I  have  some  selfish 
pleasure  about  it  also,  inasmuch  as  I  hope  that  I  shall 
have  some  better  chance  of  seeing  you  now  than  I  have 
had  hitherto,  either  in  Warwickshire  or  in  Westmoreland. 
For  myself,  when  I  am  here  in  this  perfection  of  beauty, 
with  the  place  just  coming  into  shape,  and  the  young 
plantatiohs  naturally  leading  one  to  anticipate  the  future, 
I  am  inclined  to  feel  nothing  but  joy  that  the  late  change 
of  Government  has  destroyed  all  chance  of  my  being 
ever  called  away  from  Westmoreland.  At  least  I  can 
say  this,  that  I  should  only  have  valued  a  bishopric  as 
giving  me  some  prospect  of  effecting  that  Church  reform 
which  I  so  earnestly  long  for, — the  commencement  of 
an  union  with  all  Christians,  and  of  a  true  Church 
government  as  distinguished  from  a  Clergy  government, 
or  from  none  at  all.  For  this  I  would  sacrifice  anything  ; 
but  as  for  a  Bishopric  on  the  actual  system,  and  with  no 
chance  of  mending  it,  it  would  only  make  me  feel  more 
strongly  than  I  do  at  present  the  ex$ttrn7v  oSwijv  ttoWu. 

(frpoveoi'Ta,    yiu/Sevos    KpaTCClV. 

Wordsworth  is  very  well,  postponing  his  new  volume 
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of  poems  till  the  political  ferment  is  somewhat  abated. 
"At  ille  labitur  et  labetur,"  so  far  as  I  can  foresee,  not- 
withstanding what  the  Tories  have  gained  at  the  late 
elections. 

Have  you  seen  your  uncle's  Letters  on  Inspiration, 
which  I  believe  are  to  be  published?  They  are  well 
fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  mo- 
mentous question  which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock 
to  existing  notions  ;  the  greatest,  probably,  that  has  ever 
been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  Yet  it  must  come, 
and  will  end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours  of  the 
weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting  and  more  sure 
establishing  of  Christian  truth. 

XXII.— TO    H.    STRICKLAND,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  May  18,  1S35. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  prospects  of  exploring 
Asia  Minor,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  give  you 
any  assistance  in  my  power  towards  furthering  your 
objects.  You  know,  I  dare  say,  a  map  of  Asia  Minor 
published  a  few  years  since,  by  Colonel  Leake,  and 
showing  all  that  was  then  known  of  that  country.  The 
Geographical  Society  will  give  you  all  information  which 
you  may  need  as  to  more  recent  journevs  ;  but  I  imagine 
little  has  been  done  of  any  account.  What  is  to  be  done 
may  be  divided  naturally  into  two  heads  :  physical  re- 
search and  moral,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 
As  to  the  former,  you  can  need  no  suggestions  from  me. 
I  am  curious  to  know  about  the  geology — whether  the 
salt  lakes  of  the  interior  belong  to  the  red  marl  forma- 
tion, and  whether  there  are  any  traces  of  coal.  With 
regard  to  the  botany,  every  observation,  I  suppose, 
will  be  valuable — what  trees  and  shrubs  appear  to  be 
the  weeds  of  the  soil,  and  whether  there  is  any  appear- 
ance or  tradition  that  these  have  changed  within 
historical   memory ;    whether   there   are    any    traces  of 

16 
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destroyed  forests,  and  whether  the  sands  have  encroached 
or  are  encroaching  on  the  available  soil,  either  in  the 
valleys  or  elsewhere.  Again,  all  meteorological  observa- 
tions will  be  precious  : — variations  of  temperature  at 
different  levels  or  distances  from  the  sea;  suddenness 
of  changes  of  temperature  ;  prevailing  winds,  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls,  etc.  All  facts  that  may  throw  any 
light  upon  the  phenomena  of  malaria  are  highly  im- 
portant ;  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind 
the  possible,  if  not  probable,  connexion  between 
epidemic  disorders  and  the  outbreak  of  volcanic  agency 
and  electrical  phenomena.  The  return  of  crops — how 
many  fold  the  seed  yields  in  average  seasons — is  also, 
I  think,  a  fact  always  worth  getting  at. 

Now  for  matters  relating  to  man.  Asia  Minor  has 
little  historical  interest,  except  as  to  its  coasts  :  you 
will  not  find  any  places  of  note,  but  you  may  find 
inscriptions,  and  of  course  coins,  which  may  be  valuable. 
The  point  for  inquiry,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
country.  The  existence  of  the  Basque  language,  as 
well  as  of  the  Breton  and  Welsh,  shows  how  aboriginal 
dialects  will  linger  on  through  successive  conquests  in 
remote  districts.  Turkish  can  hardly  be  the  universal 
language,  or,  if  it  is,  it  must  be  more  or  less  corrupting 
with  a  foreign  intermixture ;  and  then,  any  of  these  cor- 
rupting words  may  be  very  curious,  as  relics  of  the  original 
languages  ;  and  Phrygian,  we  know,  had,  even  amongst 
the  Greeks,  a  character  of  high  antiquity.  If  you  find 
any  unexplored  libraries,  look  out  for  palimpsests ;  in 
these  lies  our  only  chance  of  recovering  anything  of 
great  value ;  and  though  you  will  not  have  time  to 
spell  them  out,  yet  a  cursory  glance  may  give  you  some 
hints  as  to  what  they  are,  and  may  enable  you  to  direct 
the  inquiries  of  others.  All  old  or  actual  lines  of  road 
are  worth  attending  to,  and,  of  course,  all  statistical 
information.  If  possible,  I  would  take  a  Strabo  with 
me,  and  an  Herodotus ;   also,  if  you  go  to  Trebizond, 
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the  Anabasis.  I  should  like  to  explore  the  •  valley  of 
the  Halys,  which,  I  suppose,  must  be  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  whole  country  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
it,  I  imagine,  will  be  sadly  tiresome. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE,    SEPTEMBER,    1 835,    TO 
NOVEMBER,     1838 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  next  three  years  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  life  from  those  which  precede.  The  strong 
feeling  against  him,  though  with  some  abatement  of  its 
vehemence,  still  continued.  The  effect  of  it  was  perhaps 
visible  in  the  slight  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  the 
school  in  1837 — 1838,  at  the  time  of  the  very  height  of  its 
reputation  at  the  Universities  ;  and  in  his  own  profession 
it  appeared  so  generally  to  prevail  that,  on  occasion 
of  a  proposal  to  him  from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
to  preach  his  consecration  sermon  at  Lambeth,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thought  it  his  duty  to  withhold 
his  permission,  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  unfavourable 
reception  which  he  supposed  it  would  meet  with  among 
the  clergy.  But  his  letters,  and  some  of  the  sermons  in 
the  fourth  volume,  preached  at  this  time,  show  how  this 
period  of  comparative  silence  was  yet,  both  in  thought  and 
action,  most  emphatically  his  period  of  battle  ;  when, 
as  if  tired  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  he  was  at  last 
roused  to  attack  in  return.  The  vehemence  of  the 
outcry  by  which  he  had  been  assailed  drove  him  into  a 
more  controversial  atmosphere.  The  fact  of  the  more 
positive   formation    of  his    own    opinions    brought  him 
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more  immediately  into  collision  with  the  positive  opinions 
of  others.  The  view  with  which  he  thus  entered  on 
his  chief  actual  contests  with  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  two  great  evils  of  the  age  is  expressed  in  the 
twentieth  sermon  in  the  fourth  volume,  preached 
September,  1836,  on  the  opposite  idols  of  unbelief 
and  superstition,  and  on  the  only  mode  by  which,  in 
his  judgment,  either  could  be  counteracted.  These 
two  contests  were,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  school 
then  dominant  in  the  London  University  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  against  the  school  then  dominant  in  Oxford. 

I.  And  first,  with  regard  to  Oxford.  From  the 
earliest  formation  of  his  opinions  he  had  looked  upon 
(so-called)  High  Church  doctrines  as  a  great  obstruction 
to  the  full  development  of  national  Christianity.  But 
up  to  the  time  here  spoken  of  these  doctrines  were 
held  in  a  form  too  vague  and  impalpable  to  come  into 
immediate  collision  with  any  of  his  own  views.  When 
he  wrote  the  pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question 
in  1829  he  could  refer  to  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Hook  on  the  Apostolical  Succession  as  a  rare  exception 
to  the  general  tone  of  English  clergymen.  When  he 
wrote  his  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform  in  1833  he  could 
still,  as  if  mentioning  a  strange  phenomenon,  speak  of 
"those  extraordinary  persons  who  gravely  maintain  that 
primitive  episcopacy,  and  episcopacy  as  it  now  exists  in 
England,  are  essentially  the  same  "  (Postscript,  p.  13). 
No  definite  system  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  best  method  of  saving  the 
English  Church  and  nation  ;  and  if,  in  any  instances, 
deeper  principles  than  those  of  the  old  High  Church 
party  were  at  work,  his  sense  of  disagreement  seemed 
almost  lost   in   the   affectionate   reverence   with   which 
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he  regarded  the  friends  of  his  youth  who  held  them. 
His  foremost  thought  in  speaking  of  them  was  of  "  men 
at  once  pious,  high-minded,  intelligent,  and  full  of  all 
kindly  feelings ;  whose  intense  love  for  the  forms  of 
the  Church,  fostered  as  it  has  been  by  all  the  blest 
associations  of  their  pure  and  holy  lives,  has  absolutely 
engrossed  their  whole  nature,  so  that  they  have  neither 
eyes  to  see  of  themselves  any  defect  in  the  Liturgy  and 
Articles,  nor  ears  to  hear  of  such,  when  alleged  by 
others."  His  statement  of  his  own  opinions  was  blended 
with  the  bitter  regret  that  "  they  will  not  be  willing 
to  believe  how  deeply  painful  it  is  to  my  mind  to  know 
that  I  am  regarded  by  them  as  an  adversary,  still  more 
to  feel  that  I  am  associated  in  their  judgment  with 
principles  and  with  a  party  which  I  abhor  as  deeply 
as  they  do  "  {Church  Reform,  p.  83). 

But  in  1834 — 1836  he  found  his  path  crossed 
suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  by  a  compact  body, 
round  which  all  the  floating  elements  of  High  Church 
opinions  seemed  to  crystallise  as  round  a  natural  centre ; 
and  to  him,  seeing  as  he  did  from  the  very  first  the 
unexpected  revival  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
worst  evils  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  mere  shock  of 
astonishment  was  such  as  can  hardly  be  imagined  by 
those  who  did  not  share  with  him  the  sense  either  of 
the  suddenness  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  new 
Oxford  School  or  of  the  consequences  contained  in  it. 
And,  further,  this  first  impression  was  of  a  kind  peculiarly 
offensive  to  all  the  tendencies  of  his  nature,  positive 
as  well  as  negative.  Almost  the  only  subject  insisted 
upon  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  The  Tracts  for  the 
Times"  1833 — 1836  (so  far  as  they  consisted  of  original 
papers),  was  the  importance  of  "  the  Apostolical  Succes- 
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sion"  of  the  clergy,  and  the  consequent  exclusive  claims 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
true  Church  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  other 
words,  the  one  doctrine  which  was  then  put  forward 
as  the  cure  for  the  moral  and  social  evils  of  the  country, 
which  he  felt  so  keenly,  was  the  one  point  in  their 
system  which  he  always  regarded  as  morally  powerless 
and  intellectually  indefensible  ;  as  incompatible  with  all 
sound  notions  of  law  and  government ;  and  as  tending 
above  all  things  to  substitute  a  ceremonial  for  a  spiritual 
Christianity :  whilst  of  the  many  later  developments  of 
the  system,  which  had  been  objects  of  his  admiration 
and  aspirations  long  before  or  altogether  independent 
of  the  tracts  in  question,  little  was  said  at  all,  and 
hardly  anything  urged  prominently. 

On  this  new  portent,  as  he  deemed  it,  thus  brought 
before  his  notice,  the  dislike  which  he  naturally  enter- 
tained towards  the  principles  embodied  in  its  appearance 
became  at  once  concentrated.  For  individual  members 
of  the  party  he  often  testified  his  respect,  and  towards 
those  whom  he  had  known  personally  he  never  lost 
his  affection  or  relinquished  his  endeavours  to  maintain 
a  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  Still,  he  looked 
henceforward  upon  the  body  itself,  not,  as  formerly, 
through  the  medium  of  its  constituent  members,  but 
of  its  principles.  The  almost  imploring  appeal  to  their 
sympathy,  which  has  been  quoted  from  the  close  of 
the  pamphlet  of  1833,  was  never  repeated.  He  no 
longer  dwelt  on  the  reflection  that  "  in  the  Church  of 
England  even  bigotry  often  wears  a  softer  and  a  nobler 
aspect,"  and  that  "  it  could  be  no  ordinary  Church  to 
have  inspired  such  devoted  adoration  in  such  men,  nor 
they  ordinary  men,  over  whom  a  sense  of  high  moral 
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beauty  should  have  obtained  so  complete  a  mastery  " 
{Ibid.,  p.  83).  He  rather  felt  himself  called  to  insist 
on  what  he  regarded  as  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  : 
"on  the  fanaticism  which  has  been  the  peculiar  disgrace 
of  the  Church  of  England," — "a  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name, 
a  ceremony,  a  technical  phraseology, — the  superstition 
of  a  priesthood  without  its  power, — the  form  of  episcopal 
government  without  its  substance, — a  system  imperfect 
and  paralysed,  not  independent,  not  sovereign, — afraid 
to  cast  off  the  subjection  against  which  it  was  per- 
petually murmuring, — objects  so  pitiful  that,  if  gained 
ever  so  completely,  they  would  make  no  man  the  wiser 
or  the  better ;  they  would  lead  to  no  good,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  spiritual"  {Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  lxii.,  p.  235). 

And  all  his  feelings  of  local  and  historical  associations 
combined  to  aggravate  the  unfavourable  aspect  under 
which  this  school  presented  itself  to  him.  Those  only 
who  knew  his  love  for  Oxford,  as  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be,  can  understand  his  indignation  against  it  as  he 
thought  it  was ;  nor  were  the  passionate  sympathies 
and  antipathies  of  the  exiled  Italian  poet  more  sharpened 
by  conflicting  feelings  towards  the  ideal  and  actual 
Florence  than  were  those  of  the  English  theologian 
and  citizen  towards  Oxford,  the  "  ancient  and  magnificent 
University  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  alike  beloved 
as  the  scene  of  his  early  friendships  and  longed  for  as 
the  scene  of  his  dreams  of  future  usefulness,  and 
Oxford,  the  home  of  the  Tory  and  High  Church  clergy, 
the  stronghold  of  those  tendencies  in  England  which 
seemed  to  make  him  their  peculiar  victim.  And  again, 
those  only  who  knew  how  long  and  deeply  he  had 
dreaded  the  principles  which  he  now  seemed  to  himself 
to   see   represented   in    bodily   shape   before    him    will 
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understand  the  severity  with  which,  when  strongly 
moved,  he  attacked  this  class  of  opinions.  "I  doubt," 
he  said,  in  a  letter  of  1S38,  in  vindication  of  the  absolute 
repulsion  which  he  felt  at  that  time  to  any  one  professing 
admiration  for  them,  "  I  doubt  whether  I  should  be  a 
good  person  to  deal  with  anybody  who  is  inclined  to 
Newmanism.  Not  living  in  Oxford,  and  seeing  only 
the  books  of  the  Newmanites,*  and  considering  only 
their  system,  any  mind  that  can  turn  towards  them — 
i.e.  their  books  and  their  system — with  anything  less 
than  unmixed  aversion,  appears  to  be  already  diseased ; 
and  do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  make  allowance  enough 
for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Oxford,  because  I 
cannot  present  them  to  my  mind  distinctly.  You  must 
remember  that  their  doctrines  are  not  to  me  like  a 
new  thing,  which,  never  having  crossed  my  mind  before, 
requires  now  a  full  and  impartial  examination  ;  all  their 
notions  and  their  arguments  in  defence  of  them  (bating 
some  surpassing  extravagances  which  the  intoxication 
of  success  has  given  birth  to)  have  been  familiar  to  my 
mind  for   years.     They    are   the   very  errors  which,  in 

*  Lest  the  occurrence  of  this  phrase  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
correspondence,  in  speaking  colloquially  of  the  opinions  in  question, 
should  bear  a  more  personal  allusion  to  living  individuals  than 
was  in  his  mind,  it  is  right  to  give  from  the  preface  to  his  fourth 
volume  of  Sermons  his  own  deliberate  notice  of  a  similar  use  of 
the  name.  "  In  naming  Mr.  Newman  as  the  chief  author  of  the 
system  which  I  have  been  considering,  I  have  in  no  degree  wished 
to  make  the  question  personal,  but  Mr.  Perceval's  letter  authorises 
us  to  consider  him  as  one  of  the  authors  of  it  ;  and,  as  I  have  never 
had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  could  mention  his 
name  with  no  shock  to  any  private  feelings  either  in  him  or  in 
myself.  But  I  have  spoken  of  him  simply  as  the  maintainer  of 
certain  doctrines,  not  as  maintaining  them  in  any  particular 
manner,  far  less  as  actuated  by  any  particular  motives." 
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studying  moral  and  religious  truth,  I  have  continually 
had  to  observe  and  to  eschew  ;  the  very  essence  of  one 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  human  falsehood  against 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  and  man  has  most  earnestly 
combated, — in  which  man's  folly  and  wickedness  has 
ever  found  its  favourite  nourishment." 

To  these  general  feelings,  which,  though  expressed 
at  times  more  strongly  than  usual,  he  never  altogether 
lost,  were  added  occasional  bursts  of  indignation  at 
particular  developments  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  school  to  grave  moral  faults. 
These  occasions  will  appear  in  his  letters  as  they  occur, 
of  which  the  first  and  most  memorable  was  the  contro- 
versy relating  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to 
the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  in  the 
spring  of  1836. 

His  feelings  at  this  juncture  were  shared  in  some 
respects  by  many  others.  Many,  on  the  one  hand,  who, 
in  general  opinion,  widely  differed  from  him  were  yet 
equally  with  himself  persuaded  that  there  was  great 
unfairness  in  the  extracts  then  made  from  Dr.  Hampden's 
writings ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  made  and  circulated 
the  extracts  had  almost  as  little  sympathy  as  himself 
with  the  general  conduct  and  feeling  of  those  who 
supported  them  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  and 
in  the  tumultuous  assemblies  called  together  to  the 
Oxford  Convocation.  But  there  were  several  points 
which  combined  to  make  it  peculiarly  exasperating  to 
one  with  his  views  and  in  his  position.  The  very  fact 
of  an  opposition  to  an  appointment  which  on  public 
grounds  he  had  so  much  desired  was  in  itself  irritating, 
— the   accusations   which,  whether  just  or  unjust,   were 
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based  on  subtle  distinctions,  alien  alike  to  his  taste 
and  his  character,  and  especially  calculated  to  offend 
and  astonish  him  ;  the  general  gathering  of  the  clergy, 
both  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  fanatics  and  those 
whom  he  emphatically  denounced  as  the  party  of  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  to  condemn,  in  his  judgment,  on  false 
grounds,  by  an  irregular  tribunal,  an  innocent  individual, 
— provoked  in  equal  measure  his  anger  and  his  scorn, 
his  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  and  his  natural  impetuosity 
in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right. 

Whatever  feelings  had  been  long  smouldering  in  his 
mind  against  the  spirit  of  the  Conservative  and  High 
Church  party,  which  for  the  last  three  years  had  been 
engaged  with  him  in  such  extreme  hostility,  took  fire 
at  last  at  the  sight  of  that  spirit,  displaying  itself  in  that 
place,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  under  such  a  form,  with 
such  tremendous  strength  and  vehemence.  And,  as 
usual,  the  whole  scene  was  invested  in  his  eyes  with  a 
tenfold  interest  by  the  general  principles  which  it  seemed 
to  involve.  In  the  place  of  the  Oxford  Convocation 
there  rose  before  him  the  image,  which  he  declared  that 
he  could  not  put  away  from  him,  of  the  Nonjurors 
reviling  Burnet — of  the  Council  of  Constance  condemn- 
ing Huss— of  the  Judaizers  banded  together  against 
St.  Paul. 

That  the  object  of  attack  was  not  himself,  but  another, 
and  that  other  barely  known  to  him,  only  made  it  the 
more  impossible  for  him  to  keep  silence  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, under  the  influence  of  these  combined  feelings,  and 
with  his  usual  rapidity  of  composition,  he  gave  vent  to 
his  indignation  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of 
April,  1836,  entitled  by  the  editor,  "The  Oxford  Malig- 
nants."     It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  a  subject  of  which  the 
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immediate  interest  is  passed  away,  and  of  which  the 
mention  must  give  pain  to  many  concerned.  But  though 
only  a  temporary  production,  it  forms  a  feature  in  his 
life  too  strongly  marked  10  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  completely  represents  his  own  deep 
feeling  at  the  time,  and  in  impassioned  earnestness, 
force  of  expression,  and  power  of  narrative  is  perhaps 
equal  to  anything  he  ever  wrote ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  contains  the  most  startling  and  vehement,  because 
the  most  personal,  language  which  he  ever  allowed 
himself  deliberately  to  use.  The  offence  caused  by  it, 
even  amongst  his  friends,  was  very  great ;  and  whatever 
feeling,  political  or  theological,  existed  against  him  was 
for  the  time  considerably  aggravated  by  it.  It  was  his 
only  published  notice  of  the  Oxford  School  between 
his  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Sermons ;  but  though 
he  never  again  expressed  himself  with  equal  vehemence, 
these  proceedings  at  Oxford  left  an  impression  upon  his 
mind  which  he  never  entirely  lost,  and  which  showed 
itself  long  afterwards  in  the  stronger  language  of  moral 
condemnation  which  he  used  in  speaking  of  the  views 
in  question. 

II.  The  office  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the 
new  London  University  was  offered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
September,  1835;  and  he  resolved  to  accept  it,  with 
the  same  views  with  which  he  had  some  years  before 
thought  of  becoming  a  Professor  in  the  older  institution 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  religious 
influence  to  its  proceedings,  and  of  realising  the  visions 
which  he  had  long  fondly  entertained,  of  a  great  institu- 
tion of  national  education,  which  (to  use  his  own  words) 
should  be  Christian,  yet  not  sectarian.     He  at  first  con- 
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sented  to  "join  it,  without  insisting  on  a  Scriptural 
examination,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  fact,  that  such 
an  examination  was  not  practicable  on  account  of  the 
objections  of  different  classes  of  Christians,  and  on  the 
hope  which  he  distinctly  expressed,  that  the  Christian 
character  of  the  University  might  be  secured  without  it." 
But  "  when,"  he  adds,  "  on  coming  to  think  and  talk 
more  on  the  subject,  I  was  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  Scriptural  examination  was  both  practicable  and 
all  but  indispensable  " — "  when  Whately  assured  me  of 
its  proved  practicability  in  Ireland, — when  Yates,  the 
Unitarian,  to  whom  I  wrote  on  the  subject,  agreed  with 
me  also, — and  when  I  found  that  there  was  a  very  great 
necessity  for  avowing  the  Christian  principle  strongly, 
because  Unbelief  was  evidently  making  a  cat's  paw  of 
Dissent,"  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  of  recommend- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  part  of  the 
classical  examinations  for  every  degree. 

The  suggestion  of  his  views  was,  even  to  those  of  his 
colleagues  who  were  most  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
him,  more  or  less  unexpected  ;  whilst  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  was  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  them. 
But  he  pressed  them  with  all  his  natural  eagerness  and 
earnestness.  "  I  do  not  understand,"  was  his  charac- 
teristic answer  to  the  argument  that,  though  the 
measure  was  in  itself  right,  the  times  would  not  bear 
it, — "  I  do  not  understand  how  the  times  can  help  bearing 
what  an  honest  man  has  the  resolution  to  do.  They 
may  hinder  his  views  from  gaining  full  success,  but  they 
cannot  destroy  the  moral  force  of  his  protest  against 
them,  and  at  any  rate  they  cannot  make  him  do  their 
work  without  his  own  co-operation."  Accordingly, 
though   debarred   by   his   occupations   at   Rugby    from 
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making  more  than  two  or  three  short  visits  to  London, 
and  from  communicating  with  his  colleagues  except  by 
letter,  and  in  spite  of  the  want,  of  which  he  was  now 
painfully  conscious,  of  the  art  of  managing  bodies  of 
men  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted,  he  so  far 
succeeded  as  on  December  2nd,  1837,  to  carry  a  reso- 
lution "That,  as  a  general  rule,  the  candidates  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  pass  an  examination 
either  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  or  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  and  also  in  Scripture 
History."  This  measure  roused  great  objections,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  supposed  to  infringe  on  the 
original  principle  of  the  Charter,  which,  whilst  it  spoke 
of  intending  the  University  to  promote  "  religion," 
spoke  also  of  its  comprehension  of  all  denominations 
Partly,  in  consequence  of  remonstrances  from  various 
bodies  of  Dissenters,  and  from  the  Council  of  University 
College, — partly,  on  the  strong  representation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  through  whom  an  appeal  had  been 
made  by  the  remonstrants  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown, — a  larger  meeting  was  summoned  on  February  7th, 
1838,  in  which  the  former  motion  was  overruled,  and 
;n  its  place  it  was  resolved  "That  examination  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New,  and  in  Scripture  History,  shall  be 
instituted  in  this  University;  to  be  followed  by  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency ;  and  that  all  candidates  for  Degrees 
in  Arts  may,  if  they  think  proper,  undergo  such 
Examination." 

Although  feeling  that  the  principle  for  which  he 
contended  had  been  abandoned,  he  was  unwilling  for 
a  time  to  leave  the  Senate,  partly  from  reluctance  to 
take  a  step  as  a  private  individual  which   might  seem 
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like  a  censure  of  those  bishops  who  still  felt  it  their 
duty  to  remain  on  the  Board  ;  but  chiefly  with  a  hope 
of  rendering  this  Scriptural  examination  as  efficient  as 
possible,  and  of  making  it  evident  that  the  Degree  in 
Arts  was  considered  incomplete  without  it.  Failing  in 
this,  partly  from  the  want  of  co-operation  in  the  members 
of  King's  College  and  other  institutions  subordinate  to 
the  London  University,  partly  from  the  active  opposition 
in  the  Board  itself,  which  succeeded  in  disuniting  the 
Scriptural  examination  altogether  from  the  Degree,  he 
finally  withdrew  from  the  Senate  in  November,  1838. 

The  only  permanent  result  of  his  efforts  was  the 
establishment  of  the  voluntary  Scriptural  Examination. 
But  the  whole  contest  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
passages  of  his  life.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  was  brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  with  the  tendency  to 
keep  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  distinct 
from  national  literature  and  education,  which  he  had 
long  regarded  as  a  great  and  growing  evil  in  English 
society.  Nor  was  it  the  less  interesting  at  this  time 
from  its  connexion  with  his  longer  contest  with  the 
Oxford  School,  as  showing  how  his  antipathy  to  one 
extreme  had  only  made  his  antipathy  to  its  opposite 
more  intense ;  how  strongly  he  felt  his  isolation  from 
both  parties,  when  he  was  almost  equally  condemned,  in 
London  as  a  bigot,  and  in  Oxford  as  a  latitudinarian. 
On  either  side  his  public  and  private  experience  con- 
verged into  the  deep  feeling  expressed  in  one  of  his 
letters  :  "  When  I  look  round  upon  boys  or  men,  there 
seems  to  me  some  one  point  or  quality  which  dis- 
tinguishes really  noble  persons  from  ordinary  ones  :  it 
is  not  religious  feeling — it  is  not  honesty  or  kindness ; 
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but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  moral  thoughtfulness,  which 
is  at  once  strengthening  and  softening  and  elevating ; 
which  makes  a  man  love  Christ  instead  of  being  a 
fanatic,  and  love  truth  without  being  cold  or  hard." 


XXIII. — TO    W.    W.    HULL,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  March  17,  1836. 
The  question  about  Hampden  seems  to  me  simple. 
If  he  has  preached  or  published  heresy,  let  him  be  tried 
by  the  proper  judge  or  judges,  either  the  bishop  or, 
as  Hawkins  says,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  assisted  by  six 
Doctors  of  Divinity.  What  they  are  now  doing  is  merely 
Lynch  law ;  and  they  might  just  as  well  run  down  any 
other  man  who  is  unpopular  with  the  dominant  party 
in  Oxford,  and  say  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  him, 
and  therefore  pass  a  privilegium  against  him  without 
giving  him  any  trial.  It  is  making  the  legislative  power 
encroach  on  the  judicial  with  a  vengeance,  and  therefore 
I  would  go  up  to  vote  for  Pusey,  Newman,*  Vaughan 
Thomas,  or  any  other  whom  I  deem  the  most  unfit  man 
in  Oxford,  if  a  Tory  ministry  had  appointed  them,  and 
a  Whig  majority  in  Convocation  were  to  press  for  a 
similar  stigma  against  them  on  a  charge  which  has  never 
been  tried,  and  which  Convocation  is  not  competent  to 
try.  I  will  add,  however,  that  I  agree  for  the  most  part 
with  Hampden's  views.  .  .  .  Hawkins  has  stood  the 
storm  nobly  by  Hampden's  side. 

XXIV. — TO    W.    W.    HULL,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  April  27,  1836. 
...  I  want   to   petition  against  the  Jew   Bill,  but  I 
believe  I  must  petition  alone  ;  for  you  would  not  sign 

*  In  1S41  he  expressed  his  intention  of  fulfilling  this  resolution, 
had  a  condemnation  of  Tract  90  been  proposed  to  Convocation. 
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my  preamble,  nor  would  many  others  who  will  petition 
doubtless  against  the  measure.  I  want  to  take  my  stand 
on  my  favourite  principle,  that  the  world  is  made  up  of 
Christians  and  non-Christians  ;  with  all  the  former  we 
should  be  one,  with  none  of  the  latter.  I  would  thank 
the  Parliament  for  having  done  away  with  the  dis- 
tinctions between  Christian  and  Christian  ;  I  would  pray 
that  distinctions  be  kept  up  between  Christians  and  non- 
Christians.  Then  I  think  that  the  Jews  have  no  claim 
whatever  of  political  right.  If  I  thought  of  Roman 
Catholicism  as  you  do,  I  would  petition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  to-morrow,  because  I  think  Ireland  ought 
to  have  its  own  Church  established  in  it ;  and  if  I 
thought  that  Church  anti-Christian,  I  should  object  to 
living  in  political  union  with  a  people  belonging  to  it. 
But  the  Jews  are  strangers  in  England,  and  have  no 
more  claim  to  legislate  for  it  than  a  lodger  has  to  share 
with  the  landlord  in  the  management  of  his  house.  If 
we  had  brought  them  here  by  violence,  and  then  kept 
them  in  an  inferior  condition,  they  would  have  just  cause 
to  complain ;  though  even  then,  I  think,  we  might 
lawfully  deal  with  them  on  the  Liberia  system,  and 
remove  them  to  a  land  where  they  might  live  by  them- 
selves independent ;  for  England  is  the  land  of  English- 
men, not  of  Jews.  And  in  this  my  German  friends 
agree  with  me  as  fully  as  they  do  in  my  dislike  to  the 
Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland,  which  is  the  land 
of  Irishmen,  and  from  which  we  ought  to  go,  and  not 
the  Irish,  if  our  consciences  clamour  against  living  with 
them  according  to  justice.  So  now  here  is  agreement 
with  you  and  disagreement. 

XXV. — TO    THE    ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN 

Rugby,  May  16,  1836. 
...  I   have  no   thought   of  writing    anything   about 
the  Jew  Bill  or  Church  Reform  at  present.     If  the  Jew 
Bill  comes  forward,  I  shall  perhaps  petition  against  it, 
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either  in  common  with  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  I  could  on  that  question  join,  though  not  probably 
in  my  reasons  for  opposing  it ;  or  else  singly,  to  state 
my  own  views  as  a  Liberal  in  being  unfavourable  to 
any  measure  of  the  present  Government.  Undoubtedly 
I  think  that  up  to  1795  or  '6,  whenever  the  elective 
franchise  was  granted  to  the  Catholics  the  Protestants 
were  de  facto  the  only  citizens  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  the 
Catholic  claims  could  not  then  be  urged  on  the  same 
ground  that  they  are  now.  Till  that  time  one  must 
have  appealed  to  a  higher  law,  and  asked  by  what  right 
the  Protestants  had  become  the  only  citizens  of  Ireland  ; 
it  was  then  a  question  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  now  it  is 
merely  one  of  Jus  Civile.  I  never  have  justified  the 
practice  of  one  race  in  wresting  another's  country  from 
it ;  I  only  say  that  every  people  in  that  country  which 
is  rightfully  theirs  may  establish  their  own  institutions 
and  their  own  ideas,  and  that  no  stranger  has  any  title 
whatever  to  become  a  member  of  that  nation,  unless 
he  adopts  their  institutions  and  ideas.  It  is  not  what 
a  government  may  impose  upon  its  subjects,  but  what 
a  people  may  agree  upon  for  themselves ;  and  though 
England  does  not  belong  to  the  king,  yet  it  belongs  to 
the  English  ;  and  the  English  may  most  justly  say  that 
they  will  admit  no  stranger  to  be  one  of  their  society. 
If  they  say  that  they  will  admit  him,  that  is,  if  Parliament 
pass  the  Jew  Bill,  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  their  right  as 
Englishmen  to  do  so,  and  as  an  Englishman  I  owe 
obedience  to  their  decision  ;  but  I  think  they  make 
England  cease  to  be  the  7ro'Ats  of  a  Christian,  and  we, 
like  the  old  Christians,  shall  then  become  in  our  turn 
irdpoiKOL.  Politically,  if  we  are  the  minority,  I  see  no 
injustice  in  this,  but  I  think  that  we  may  wonder 
a  little  at  those  of  the  majority  who  are  Christians, 
seeing  that  we  as  Englishmen  have  a  nearer  claim 
to  English  citizenship  than  the  Jews  can  have ;  and 
Christians  being  the  majority,  ought,  I  think,  to  establish 
their  own  ideas  in  their  own  land. 

17 
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XXVI. — TO   MR.    JUSTICE   COLERIDGE 
(Then  at  Fox  How  with  his  family) 

Rugby,  September  23,   1836. 
If  you  have  the  same  soft  air  that  is  now  breathing 
round  us,  and  the  same  bright  sun  playing  on  the  trees, 
which  are  full  charged  with  the  freshness  of  last  night's 
rain,  you  must,  I  think,  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  well 
of  the  beauty  of  Fox   How.      It  is  a  real   delight   to 
think  of  you  as  at  last  arrived  there,  and  to  feel  that  the 
place  which  we  so  love  is  enjoyed  by  such  dear  friends, 
who  can   enjoy  it  fully.     I   congratulate   you  on   your 
deliverance  from    Lancaster   Castle,  and  by   what   you 
said   in   your  last   letter,  you  are  satisfied,   I   imagine, 
with  the  propriety  of  the  verdict.     Now  you   can   not 
only  see  the  mountains  afar  off,  but  feel  them  in  eyes, 
lungs,  and  mind ;  and  a  mighty  influence  I  think  it  is. 
I  often  used  to  think  of  the  solemn  comparison  in  the 
Psalm,    "  the   hills    stand   about    Jerusalem ;    even    so 
standeth   the    Lord    round    about    His    people."     The 
girdling  in  of  the  mountains  round  the  valley  of  our 
home  is  as  apt  an  image  as  any  earthly  thing  can  be 
of  the   encircling  of  the  everlasting  arms,  keeping  off 
evil,  and  showering  all  good. 

But  my  great  delight  in  thinking  of  you  at  Fox  How 
is  mixed  with  no  repining  that  I  cannot  be  there  myself. 
We  have  had  our  holiday,  and  it  was  a  long  and  most 
agreeable  one;  and  Nemesis  might  well  be  angry  if 
I  was  not  now  ready  and  glad  to  be  at  work  again. 
Besides,  I  think  that  the  school  is  again  in  a  very  hope- 
ful state  ;  the  set  which  rather  weighed  us  down  during 
the  last  year  is  now  broken  and  dispersed,  and  the 
tide  is  again,  I  trust,  at  flood,  and  will,  I  hope,  go  on 
so.  You  would  smile  to  see  the  zeal  with  which  I 
am  trying  to  improve  the  Latin  verse,  and  the  difficulty 
which  I  find  in  doing  it.  But  I  stand  in  amaze  at  the 
utter   want   of    poetical    feeling   in   the   minds   of    the 
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majority  of  boys.  They  cannot  in  the  least  understand 
either  Homer  or  Virgil ;  they  cannot  follow  out  the 
strong  graphic  touches  which,  to  an  active  mind,  suggest 
such  infinitely  varied  pictures,  and  yet  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  draw  them  for  himself  on  the  hint  given.  But 
my  delight  in  going  over  Homer  and  Virgil  with  the 
boys  makes  me  think  what  a  treat  it  must  be  to  teach 
Shakespeare  to  a  good  class  of  young  Greeks  in  re- 
generate Athens ;  to  dwell  upon  him  line  by  line  and 
word  by  word  in  the  way  that  nothing  but  a  translation 
lesson  ever  will  enable  one  to  do  ;  and  so  to  get  all 
his  pictures  and  thoughts  leisurely  into  one's  mind,  till 
I  verily  think  one  would  after  a  time  almost  give  out 
light  in  the  dark,  after  having  been  steeped  as  it  were 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  brilliance.  And  how  could 
this  ever  be  done  without  having  the  process  of  constru- 
ing, as  the  grosser  medium  through  which  alone  all 
the  beauty  can  be  transmitted,  because  else  we  travel 
too  fast,  and  more  than  half  of  it  escapes  us  ?  Shake- 
speare, with  English  boys,  would  be  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  Homer ;  but  I  confess  that  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
Dante  and  Goethe  now  and  then  in  the  room  of  some 
of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  of  Horace;  or  rather  not 
in  their  room,  but  mixed  up  along  with  them.  I  have 
been  trying  something  of  this  in  French,  as  I  am  now 
going  through,  with  the  sixth  form,  Barante's  beautiful 
Tableau  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise  pendant  le  Dix- 
huitieme  Siecle.  I  thought  of  you  the  other  day,  when 
one  of  my  fellows  translated  to  me  that  splendid 
paragraph  comparing  Voltaire  to  the  Babouc  of  one 
of  his  own  romances,  for  I  think  you  first  showed 
me  the  passage  many  years  ago.  Now  by  going 
through  Barante  in  this  way,  one  gets  it  thoroughly, 
and  with  a  really  good  book,  I  think  it  is  a  great 
gain.  .  .  . 
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XXVII. — TO    MR.    JUSTICE    COLERIDGE 

Rugby,  November  30,  1836. 
...  I  wish  I  could  sympathise  with  you  in  what 
you  say  of  our  old  Divines.*  I  quite  agree  as  to  their 
language  :  it  is  delightful  to  my  taste  ;  but  I  cannot 
find  in  any  of  them  a  really  great  man.  I  admire 
Taylor's  genius,  but  yet  how  little  was  he  capable  of 
handling  worthily  any  great  question !  and  as  to  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture,  I  never  yet  found  one  of  them 
who  was  above  mediocrity.  I  cannot  call  it  a  learning 
worth  anything  to  be  very  familiar  with  writers  of  this 
stamp,  when  they  have  no  facts  to  communicate  :  for, 
of  course,  even  an  ordinary  man  may  then  be  worth 
reading.  I  have  left  off  reading  our  Divines,  because, 
as  Pascal  said  of  the  Jesuits,  if  I  had  spent  my  time  in 
reading  them  fully,  I  should  have  read  a  great  many 
very  indifferent  books.  But  if  I  could  find  a  great  man 
amongst  them,  I  would  read  him  thankfully  and  earnestly. 
As  it  is,  I  hold  John  Bunyan  f  to  have  been  a  man  of 

*  Of  the  English  Divines  in  general,  this  was  his  deliberate 
opinion:  "  Why  is  it,"  he  said,  "that  there  are  so  few  great 
works  in  theology  compared  with  any  other  subject  ?  Is  it  that 
all  other  books  on  the  subject  appear  insignificant  by  the  side  of 
the  Scriptures?  There  appears  to  me  in  all  the  English  Divines  a 
want  of  believing,  or  disbelieving  anything,  because  it  is  true  or 
false.  It  is  a  question  which  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them. 
Butler  is  indeed  a  noble  exception."  As  he  excepted  Butler  among 
the  Divines  of  a  later  period,  so  amongst  those  of  the  earlier  period 
he  excepted  Hooker,  whose  Ecclesiastical  Polity  as  a  whole  he 
regarded  with  great  admiration,  though  with  great  dislike  of  parts 
of  it.  "I  long  to  see  something  which  should  solve  what  is  to  me 
the  great  problem  of  Hooker's  mind.  He  is  the  only  man  that  I 
know  who,  holding  with  his  whole  mind  and  soul  the  idea  of  the 
eternal  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  laws,  holds  with  it 
the  love  for  a  priestly  and  ceremonial  religion  such  as  appears  in 
the  Fifth  Book  " 

f  His  admiration  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  very  great :—  '  I 
cannot  trust  mvself,"  he  used  to  say,  "to  read  the  account  of 
Christian  going'  up  to  the  Celestial  gate,  after  his  passage  through 
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incomparably  greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  and  to 
have  given  a  far  truer  and  more  edifying  picture  of 
Christianity.  His  Pilgrim's  Progress  seems  to  be  a 
complete  reflection  of  Scripture,  with  none  of  the  rubbish 
of  the  theologians  mixed  up  with  it.  I  think  that 
Mirton — in  his  Reformation  in  England,  or  in  one  of 
his  tracts,  I  forget  which — treats  the  Church  writers 
of  his  time,  and  their  show  of  learning,  utterly  uncritical 
as  it  was,  with  the  feeling  which  they  deserved. 

XXVIII. — TO   THE    BISHOP   OF   NORWICH 
(On  resigning  his  connexion  with  the  University  of  London) 

Rugby,  Jttne  7,  1838. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  your  letter.  As  the  theological  examination 
is  not  necessary  to  the  degree,  no  one  surely  but 
Christians  would  wish  to  pass  it ;  and  why  should  we 
say  that  we  do  not  intend  it  to  imply  any  man's  belief 
in  Christianity  ?  I,  for  one,  could  never  examine  any 
man  in  the  New  Testament  if  I  thought  that  he  did 
not  believe  it,  or  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  was  honestly  and  respectfully  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  it  with  a  view  to  his  religious  belief.  I  have  always 
thought  that  to  examine  in  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
curious  information  was  a  very  great  profaneness. 

Again,  have  you  thought  anything  more  of  what 
Archbishop  Whately  suggested  to  Dr.  Jerrard,  through 
Dr.  Dickenson,  that  the  certificate  of  a  man's  degree 
should  notice  his  having  passed  the  theological  examina- 
tion ?  Now  I  see  that  the  theological  examination  is  to 
follow  the  degree,  so  that  this  cannot  be  done  ;  and  the 
degree  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  complete  before 
the  theological  examination  even  comes  into  question. 

the  river  of  death."  And  when,  in  one  of  the  foreign  tours  of  his 
later  years,  he  had  read  it  through  again,  after  a  long  interval,  "  I 
have  always,"  said  he,  "been  struck  by  its  piety:  I  am  now 
struck  equally,  or  even  more,  by  its  profound  wisdom." 
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And  when  I  find  from  Hugh  Rose's  letter  to  Hare, 
in  answer  to  some  inquiries  of  mine,  that  he  will  care 
little  whether  the  students  of  King's  College  pass  our 
examination  in  theology  or  no,  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  our 
examination  will  fail  practically,  as  well  as  in  principle, 
to  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Christian  and 
unchristian  students  of  our  University  : — the  one  great 
point  which  Warburton  dreads  and  I  deem  essential. 

I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  the  University 
of  London,  in  its  public  capacity,  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  Christian  institution,  although  it  may  happen  that 
all  its  branches  individually  may  be  Christians;  and 
therefore  I  must  withdraw  from  it.  Living  at  such 
a  distance  as  I  do,  I  can  be  of  no  practical  use ;  and  if 
I  could,  I  feel  that  the  practical  good  to  the  extent  which 
alone  would  be  possible  would  be  dearly  bought  by  my 
acquiescence  in  a  principle  which  I  so  strongly  disapprove. 

To  see  my  hopes  for  this  new  University  thus  frus- 
trated is  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments  I  have 
ever  met  with.  But  I  cannot  be  reconciled  to  such 
a  total  absence  of  all  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  such  a  total  neglect  of  the  command  to  do  all 
things  in  His  name,  as  seems  to  me  to  be  hopelessly 
involved  in  the  constitution  of  our  University. 

As  to  the  manner  of  my  resignation,  I  would  fain 
do  it  in  the  quietest  manner  possible,  consistent  with 
the  simple  declaration  of  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
it.  I  suppose  that  the  proper  way  would  be  to  write 
a  short  letter  to  the  Chancellor. 

XXIX. — TO    THE   EARL   OF    BURLINGTON 
(Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London) 

Rugby,  November  7,   1838. 
It  is   with  the  greatest  regret  that,  after  the   fullest 
and   fairest   deliberation   which    I    have   been    able   to 
give  to  the  subject,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  resign  my 
Fellowship  in  the  University  of  London. 
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The  constitution  of  the  University  seems  now  to 
be  fixed,  and  it  has  either  begun  to  work  or  will  soon 
do  so.  After  the  full  discussion  given  to  the  question, 
on  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  un- 
becoming to  agitate  the  matter  again,  and  it  only 
remained  for  me  to  consider  whether  the  institution  of 
a  voluntary  examination  in  theology  would  satisfy, 
either  practically  or  in  theory,  those  principles  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  indispensable. 

I  did  not  wish  to  decide  this  point  hastily ;  but  after 
the  fullest  consideration  and  inquiry,  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  voluntary  examination  will  not  be 
satisfactory.  Practically  I  fear  it  will  not,  because  the 
members  of  King's  College  will  not  be  encouraged 
by  their  own  authorities,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  subject 
themselves  to  it;  and  the  members  of  University  College 
may  be  supposed,  according  to  the  principles  of  their 
own  society,  to  be  averse  to  it  altogether.  But  even 
if  it  were  to  answer  practically  better  than  I  fear  it 
will  do,  still  it  does  not  satisfy  the  great  principle  that 
Christianity  should  be  the  base  of  all  public  education 
in  this  country.  Whereas  with  us  it  would  be  no  essential 
part  of  one  system,  but  merely  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  any  man  might  pursue  if  he  liked,  but  which 
he  might  also,  if  he  liked,  wholly  neglect,  without 
forfeiting  his  claim,  according  to  our  estimate,  to  the 
title  of  a  completely  educated  man. 

And  further,  as  it  appeared,  I  think,  to  the  majority 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  terms  of  our  Charter  positively 
forbade  that  which  in  my  judgment  is  indispensable, 
and  as  there  is  a  painfulness  in  even  appearing  to 
dispute  the  very  law  under  which  our  University  exists, 
there  seems  to  me  an  additional  reason  why,  disapprov- 
ing as  I  do  very  strongly  of  that  which  is  held  to  be 
the  main  principle  of  our  Charter,  I  should  withdraw 
myself  from  the  University  altogether. 

1  trust  I  need  not  assure  your  Lordship  or  the  Senate 
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that  I  am  resigning  my  Fellowship  from  no  factious  or 
disappointed  feeling  or  from  any  personal  motives 
whatever.  Most  sincerely  shall  I  rejoice  if  the 
University  does  in  practice  promote  the  great  interests 
to  which  the  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  injurious. 
Most  glad  shall  I  be  if  those  whose  affection  to  those 
interests  is,  I  well  know,  quite  as  sincere  and  lively  as 
mine,  shall  be  found  to  have  judged  of  their  danger 
more  truly  as  well  as  more  favourably. 


CHAPTER   IX 

LIFE   AND    CORRESPONDENCE,    NOVEMBER,    1838,    TO 
SEPTEMBER,    1 84 1 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  change  which  once  more 
passed  over  his  state  of  mind  during  these  last  years  of 
his  life — the  return,  though  in  a  more  chastened  form, 
of  the  youthful  energy  and  serenity  of  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  at  Rugby — the  Martinmas  summer  succeeding 
to  the  dreary  storms  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
encompassed,  and  recalling  the  more  genial  season, 
which  had  preceded  them,  yet  mellowed  and  refined  by 
the  experience  of  the  intervening  period. 

His  whole  constitution  seemed  to  have  received  a  new 
spring.  "  The  interest  of  life,"  to  use  his  own  description 
of  middle  age,*  "  which  had  begun  to  fade  for  himself, 
revived  with  vigour  in  behalf  of  his  children."  The 
education  of  his  own  sons  in  the  school, — his  firmer 
hold  of  the  reins  of  government, — his  greater  familiarity 
with  the  whole  machinery  of  the  place, — the  increasing 
circle  of  pupils  at  the  Universities,  who  looked   upon 

*  Serm.,  vol.   iv.,  p.    115. 
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him  as  their  second  father, — even  the  additional  bodily 
health  which  he  gained  by  resuming  in  1838  his  summer 
tours  on  the  Continent, — removed  that  sense  of  weariness 
by  which  he  had  been  at  times  oppressed  amidst  his 
heavy  occupations,  and  bound  him  to  his  work  at  Rugby 
with  a  closer  tie  than  ever. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  ordinary  work  that  a  new 
influence  seemed  to  act  upon  him  in  the  determination 
which  he  formed  to  dwell  on  those  positive  truths  on 
which  he  agreed  with  others,  rather  than  to  be  always 
acting  on  the  defensive  or  offensive. 

To  this  various  causes  had  contributed  :  the  weariness 
of  the  contest  of  the  last  four  years, — the  isolation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed  after  his  failure  in  the 
London  University, — the  personal  intercourse,  now,  after 
an  interval  of  eleven  years,  renewed  with  his  friend  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen, — the  recoil  which  he  felt  from  the 
sceptical  tone  of  mind  which  struck  him  as  being  at  once 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  new  school  of  Oxford 
theology.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  struck  out  all 
the  political  allusions  of  his  notes  on  Thucydides,  which 
were  now  passing  through  a  second  edition,  "  not,"  he 
said,  "as  abhorring  the  evils  against  which  they  were 
directed,  less  now  than  I  did  formerly,  but  because 
we  have  been  all  of  us  taught  by  the  lessons 
of  the  last  nine  years  that,  in  political  matters  more 
especially,  moderation  and  comprehensiveness  of  views 
are  the  greatest  wisdom."*     So,  again,  in  the  hope  of 

*  The  whole  passage  in  which  this  occurs  (noticing  a  severe 
attack  upon  him  introduced  into  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
by  "a  writer  for  whom  he  entertained  a  very  sincere  respect") 
well  illustrates  his  feeling  at  this  time  (note  on  Thucyd.  ii.  40, 
2nd  ed.). 
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giving  a  safer  and  more  sober  direction  to  the  excite- 
ment then  prevailing  in  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
national  education,  he  published  a  lecture  delivered 
in  1838  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Rugby,  on 
the  Divisions  of  Knowledge,  "  feeling  that,  while  it  was 
desirable  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage  Mechanics' 
Institutes  on  account  of  the  good  which  they  can  do,  it 
was  no  less  important  to  call  attention  to  their  neces- 
sary imperfections,  and  to  notice  that  great  good  which 
they  cannot  do."  His  Two  Sermons  on  Prophecy,  with 
Notes,  which  were  published  in  the  same  year,  and 
which  form  the  most  complete  and  systematic  of  any  of 
his  fragments  on  exegetical  theology,  he  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  peace-offering,  "in  which  it  was  his  earnest 
desire  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  such  questions  as 
might  engender  strife, — that  is  to  say,  such  as  are 
connected  with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  any  of  the 
various  parties  existing  within  the  Church."  And  it 
must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  him  to  witness  the  gradual 
softening  of  public  feeling  towards  himself,  not  the  least 
perhaps  in  that  peaceful  visit  of  one  day  to  Oxford  to 
see  his  friends  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  the  aged  poet 
Wordsworth  receive  their  degrees  at  the  commemoration 
of  1839,  when  he  also  had  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
friendly  connexions  which  the  late  unhappy  divisions 
had  interrupted. 

His  wish  for  a  closer  sympathy  and  union  of  efforts 
amongst  all  good  men  was  further  increased  when,  in 
1839 — 1840,  his  attention  was  again  called  to  the  social 
evils  of  the  country,  as  betraying  themselves  in  the 
disturbances  of  Chartism,  and  the  alarm  which  had 
possessed  him  in  1831 — 1832  returned,  though  in  a  more 
chastened  form,  never  to  leave  him.     "  It  haunts  me," 
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he  said,  "  I  may  almost  say  night  and  day.  It  fills  me 
with  astonishment  to  see  anti-slavery  and  missionary 
societies  so  busy  with  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  yet  all 
the  worst  evils  of  slavery  and  of  heathenism  are  existing 
amongst  ourselves.  But  no  man  seems  so  gifted,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  so  endowed  by  God,  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  as  to  read  this  fearful  riddle  truly, 
which  most  Sphinx-like,  if  not  read  truly,  will  most 
surely  be  the  destruction  of  us  all."  To  awaken  the 
higher  orders  to  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  was  accord- 
ingly his  chief  practical  aim,  whether  in  the  letters 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Hertford  Reformer  or  in 
his  attempts  to  organise  a  society  for  that  purpose,  as 
described  in  the  ensuing  correspondence.  "  My  fear 
with  regard  to  every  remedy  that  involves  any  sacrifices 
to  the  upper  classes  is  that  the  public  mind  is  not  yet 
enough  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  submit  to 
them.  '  Knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  ?  ' 
was  the  question  put  to  Pharaoh  by  his  counsellors ;  for 
unless  he  did  know  it,  they  were  aware  that  he  would 
not  let  Israel  go  from  serving  him." 

Most  of  all  were  these  feelings  exemplified  in  his 
desire,  now  more  strong  than  ever,  for  the  revival  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  Church. 
"I  am  continually  vexed,"  he  writes  in  1840,  "at  being 
supposed  to  be  a  maintainer  of  negatives — an  enemy  to 
other  systems  or  theories,  with  no  positive  end  of  my 
own.  I  have  told  you  how  it  wearies  me  to  be  merely 
opposing  Newmanism,  or  this  thing  or  that  thing  ;  we 
want  an  actual  truth  and  an  actual  good.  I  wish  to 
deliver  myself,  if  I  can,  of  my  positive  notions, — to 
state  that  for  which  I  long  so  eagerly,  that  glorious 
Church    which   Antichrists   of    all   sorts    hate   and   are 
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destroying.  If  any  one  would  join  me  in  this,  I  should 
rejoice ;  many  more,  I  feel  sure,  would  agree  with  me 
if  they  saw  that  the  truth  was  not  destructive  nor 
negative,  but  most  constructive,  most  positive."  His 
desire  for  removing  any  particular  grievances  in  the 
ecclesiastical  system  was  proportionably  diminished. 
The  evil  to  be  abated,  the  good  to  be  accomplished, 
appeared  to  him  beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  measure ; 
and  though  in  1840  he  signed  a  petition  for  alteration 
in  the  subscription  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  yet  it 
had  so  little  bearing  on  his  general  views  as  not  to  be 
worth  mention  here,  except  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
any  misapprehension  of  his  doing  so.  It  was  planned 
and  drawn  up  entirely  without  his  participation,  and  was 
only  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  accident  of  two  of  the 
principal  movers  being  personal  friends  of  his  own. 
Whatever  scruples  *   he   had  once    had  on  the  subject 

*  This  seems  the  fittest  place  for  noticing  a  previous  passage  in 
his  life  connected  with  the  subject  of  subscription.  The  graver 
difficulties,  which  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  has  noticed  as  attending 
his  first  ordination,  never  returned  after  the  year  1S20,  when  h« 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  a  complete  conviction  both  of  his  conscience 
and  understanding,  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  entertaining 
them.  The  morbid  state  of  mind  into  which  he  was  thrown,  from 
various  causes,  at  his  entrance  on  life,  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  these  doubts,  or  the  exact  view  which  he  took 
of  them  himself;  but  the  recollection  of  those  friends  who  best 
remember  him  at  the  time  just  specified  warrants  the  conclusion  that, 
-vhatever  they  were,  he  was  ultimately  freed  from  them  by  the 
joint  effect  of  a  healthier  frame  of  mind,  when  he  had  entered  on 
practical  life,  and  of  the  conviction  that  the  view  which  he  eventually 
adopted  was  less  encumbered  with  difficulties  than  any  other.  It 
was  on  wholly  distinct  grounds  that,  during  the  inquiries  which  he 
prosecuted  at  Laleham,  there  arose  in  his  mind  scruples  on  one 
or  two  minor  questions,  which  appeared  to  him  for  a  long  time  to 
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I  j  had  been  long  since  set  at  rest ;  and  it  was  merely  from 
his  unwillingness  to  let  others  bear  alone  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  an  unjust  odium  that  he  joined  in  a 
measure,  from  which  he  would  at  this  period  have  been 
naturally  repelled,  both  by  his  desire  to  allay  those 
suspicions  against  him  which  he  was  now  so  anxious  to 
remove,  and  by  his  conviction  that  the  objects  which  he 
most  wished  to  attain  lay  entirely  in  another  direction. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  that 
these  objects,  whether  social  or  religious,  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  single  measure  or  of  any  individual 
efforts,  was  the  deep  melancholy  which  possessed  him 
when  he  felt  the  manifold  obstacles  to  their  accomplish- 
ment.    His   favourite    expression    IxOia-rrj    6Svvr]   7roAAa 

present  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  taking  any  office  which  should 
involve  a  second  subscription  to  the  Articles.  "I  attach,"  he 
said,  "no  importance  to  my  own  difference,  except  that,  however 
trifling  be  the  point,  and  however  gladly  I  would  waive  it  altogether, 
still,  when  I  am  required  to  acquiesce  in  what  I  think  a  wrong 
opinion  upon  it,  I  must  decline  compliance."  On  these  grounds  he 
long  hesitated  to  take  priest's  orders — at  least,  unless  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  his  objections  to  the  bishop  who  ordained 
him  :  and  it  was,  in  fact,  on  this  condition  that,  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  Rugby,  while  still  in  deacon's  orders,  he  consented  to  be 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  at  that  time  Dr.  Howley, 
as  appears  from  the  following  extracts  from  letters,  of  which  the 
first  states  his  intention  with  regard  to  another  situation  in  1826, 
which  he  fulfilled  in  182S,  in  the  interval  between  his  election  at 
Rugby  and  his  entrance  upon  his  office.  1.  "As  my  objections 
turn  on  points  which  all,  I  believe,  would  consider  immaterial  in 
themselves,  I  would  consent  to  be  ordained,  if  any  bishop  would 
ordain  me  on  an  explicit  statement  of  my  disagreement  on  those 
points.  If  he  would  not,  then  my  course  would  be  plain ;  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  thought  of  it  at  once."  2.  "  I  shall, 
I  believe,  be  ordained  priest  on  Trinity  Sunday,  being  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  London.     I  wished  to  do  this  because  I  wished  to 
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(jypoveovTd  rrlp  /i^SeVos  Kparie.iv, — "  the  bitterest  of  all 
griefs,  to  see  clearly  and  yet  to  be  able  to  do  nothing," 
— might  stand  as  the  motto  of  his  whole  mind,  as 
often  before  in  his  life,  so  most  emphatically  now. 
The  sermon  on  Christ's  Three  Comings,  in  the  fifth 
volume,  preached  in  1839,  truly  expresses  his  sense 
of  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  and  in  looking  at  the 
general  aspect  of  the  religious  world,  "  When  I  think 
of  the  Church,1'  he  wrote  in  1839,  "  I  could  sit  down 
and  pine  and  die."  And  it  is  remarkable  to  observe 
the  contrast  between  the  joyous  tone  of  his  sermons 
on  Easter  Day,  as  the  birthday  of  Christ's  religion, 
and   the   tone   of    subdued   and    earnest    regret   which 

administer  the  Sacrament  in  the  chapel  at  Rugby,  and  because,  as 
I  shall  have  in  a  manner  the  oversight  of  the  chaplain,  I  thought 
it  would  be  scarce  seemly  for  me  as  a  deacon  to  interefere  with 
a  priest ;  and  after  a  long  conversation  with  the  Bishop  of  London, 
I  do  not  object  to  be  ordained." 

This  was  the  last  time  that  he  was  troubled  with  any  similar 
perplexities  ;  and  in  later  years,  as  appears  from  more  than  one 
letter  of  this  period,  he  thought  that  he  had,  in  his  earlier  life, 
overrated  the  difficulties  of  subscription.  The  particular  subject 
of  his  scruples  arose  from  his  doubt,  founded  chiefly  on  internal 
evidence,  whether  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  did  not  belong  to 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  Apostolical  age.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  that  this  doubt  was  eventually  removed  by  an 
increased  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  early  Christian  writers. 
In  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life  he  never  hesitated  to  use  and  apply 
it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
his  latest  opinion  was  inclining  to  be  the  belief  that  it  might  have 
been  written,  not  merely  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Paul,  but  by 
the  Apostle  himself.  The  only  other  difficulty  at  this  time,  to 
which,  however,  he  attached  less  importance,  and  which  did  not 
practically  affect  him  in  his  situation  as  head-master,  was  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  Baptismal  and  Burial  Services.  On  this 
point,  also,  his  later  opinion  is  expressed  in  Serm.  iv.  391. 
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marks  those  on  Whit  Sunday,  as  the  birthday  of  the 
Christian  Church  : — "  Easter  Day  we  keep  as  the  birth- 
day of  a  living  friend  ;  Whit  Sunday  we  keep  as  the 
birthday  of  a  dead  friend." 

Of  these  general  views,  the  fourth  volume  of  sermons, 
entitled  Christian  Life,  its  Course,  its  Helps,  and  its 
Hindrances,  published  in  May,  1841,  is  the  most  com- 
plete expression.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  parts  of  it 
the  calmer  tone  of  the  last  few  years  is  disturbed  by  a 
revival  of  the  more  polemical  spirit,  which,  in  the  close 
of  1840  and  the  beginning  of  1841,  was  again  roused 
against  the  Oxford  school  of  theology.  That  school 
had  in  the  interval  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  in  some 
important  points  totally  changed  its  original  aspect : 
many  of  those  who  had  at  first  welcomed  it  with  joy 
were  now  receding  from  it  in  dismay  ;  many  of  those 
who  had  at  first  looked  upon  it  with  contempt  and 
repugnance  were  now  become  its  most  active  adherents. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  whose  first  impressions  were 
easily  worn  off,  and  his  feelings  against  it,  though 
expressed  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  were  not 
materially  altered.  He  found  new  grounds  of  offence 
in  the  place  of  old  ones  that  were  passing  away ;  and 
the  Introduction  to  this  volume — written  at  a  time 
when  his  indignation  had  been  recently  roused  by  what 
appeared  to  him  the  sophistry  of  the  celebrated  "  Tract 
90,"  and  when  the  public  excitement  on  this  question 
had  reached  its  highest  pitch — contains  his  final  and 
deliberate  protest  against  what  he  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  errors  of  the  system. 

Yet  even  in  this  he  brought  out  more  strongly  tnan 
ever  the  positive  grounds  on  which  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  oppose  it.     "  It  is  because  my  whole  mind  and 
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soul  repose  with  intense  satisfaction  on  the  truths  taught 
by  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  that  I  abhor  the  Judaism  of 
the  Newmanites, — it  is  because  I  so  earnestly  desire 
the  revival  of  the  Church  that  I  abhor  the  doctrine 
of  the  priesthood."  And  this  volume,  as  a  whole, 
when  taken  with  the  one  which  has  been  already 
noticed  as  preceding  it  a  few  years  before,  may  be 
said  to  give  his  full  view  of  Christianity  in  its  action, — 
not  on  individuals,  as  in  the  first  volume,  or  on  schools, 
as  in  the  second, — but  on  the  world  at  large.  But 
whereas  the  sermons,  selected  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  preaching,  in  the  third  volume  speak  rather 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  in  itself,  of  its  truths,  its 
evidences,  and  its  ultimate  objects,  so  the  fourth,  as 
its  title  expresses,  was  intended  to  convey  the  feeling 
so  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  during  this  last 
period,  that  these  objects  would  be  best  attained  by 
a  full  development  of  the  Church  or  Christian  society, 
whether  in  schools  in  parishes,  or  in  States. 


XXX. — TO    REV.    G.    CORNISH 

Fox  How,  July  6,   1839. 

...  As  I  believe  that  the  English  universities  are  the 
best  places  in  the  world  for  those  who  can  profit  by 
them,  so  I  think  for  the  idle  and  self-indulgent  they  are 
about  the  very  worst,  and  I  would  far  rather  send  a  boy 
to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  where  he  must  work  for  his 
bread,  than  send  him  to  Oxford  to  live  in  luxury,  without 
any  desire  in  his  mind  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages. 
Childishness  in  boys,  even  of  good  abilities,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  growing  fault,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  to 
ascribe  it,*  except  to  the  great  number  of  exciting  books 

*  See  Serm.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  39-41. 
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of  amusement,  like  Pickwick  and  Nickleby,  Bentley's 
Magazine,  etc.,  etc.  These  completely  satisfy  all  the 
intellectual  appetite  of  a  boy,  which  is  rarely  very 
voracious,  and  leave  him  totally  palled,  not  only  for  his 
regular  work,  which  I  could  well  excuse  in  comparison, 
but  for  good  literature  of  all  sorts,  even  for  history  and 
for  poetry. 

I  went  up  to  Oxford  to  the  commemoration,  for  the 
first  time  for  twenty-one  years,  to  see  Wordsworth  and 
Bunsen  receive  their  degrees ;  and  to  me,  remembering 
how  old  Coleridge  inoculated  a  little  knot  of  us  with 
the  love  of  Wordsworth,  when  his  name  was  in  general 
a  bye-word,  it  was  striking  to  witness  the  thunders  of 
applause,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  which  he 
was  greeted  in  the  theatre  by  Undergraduates  and 
Masters  of  Arts  alike. 

XXXI 

(In  answer  to  a  request  for  a  subscription  to  a  church) 

Fox  How,  December  22,   1839. 

Your  letter  followed  me  hither  from  Rugby,  and  I 
only  reply  to  it,  that  you  may  not  think  me  neglectful 
if  I  delayed  my  answer  till  my  return  to  Warwickshire. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  subscribe  towards  the  endowment 
of  the  Church  and  not  towards  the  building.  My 
reason  for  this  distinction  is,  that  I  think  in  all  cases  the 
right  plan  to  pursue  is  to  raise  funds  in  the  first  instance 
for  a  clergyman,  and  to  procure  for  him  a  definitely 
marked  district  as  his  cure.  The  real  Church  being 
thus  founded,  if  money  can  also  be  procured  for  the 
material  Church,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  I  would 
wish  to  see  any  building  in  the  district  licensed  for  the 
temporary  performance  of  Divine  Service,  feeling  per- 
fectly sure  that  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  the  con- 
gregation would  in  the  course  of  years  raise  a  far  more 
ornamental  building  than  can  ever  be  raised  by  public 
subscription ;   and   that,  in  the  meantime,  there  might 

18 
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be  raised  by  subscription  an  adequate  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  clergyman ;  whereas,  on  the  present 
system,  it  seems  perfectly  hopeless  by  any  subscriptions 
in  one  generation  to  provide  both  clergymen  and 
churches  in  numbers  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  my  opinions, 
which  I  am  aware  are  of  no  importance  to  you,  did  I 
not  wish  to  explain  the  reason  which  makes  me,  in  such 
cases,  always  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  endowment 
of  a  minister  rather  than  to  the  building. 

XXXII. — TO   THOMAS   CARLYLE,    ESQ. 

RUGBY,  January,  1840. 

A  note  of  yours  to  our  common  acquaintance,  Mr. 
James  Marshall,  furnishes,  I  believe,  the  only  shadow  of 
a  pretence  which  I  could  claim  for  addressing  you, 
according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  society.  But  I  should 
be  ashamed,  to  you  above  all  men,  to  avail  myself  of  a 
mere  pretence  ;  and  my  true  reason  for  addressing  you 
is  because  I  believe  you  sympathise  with  me  on  that 
most  important  subject,  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  because  I  know,  from  your  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  you  understand  the  real  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  which  so  many  appear  to  me 
neither  to  comprehend  nor  to  feel. 

I  have  been  trying,  hitherto  with  no  success,  to  form 
a  society,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  collect 
information  as  to  every  point  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  call  public  attention 
to  it  by  every  possible  means,  whether  by  the  press  or 
by  yearly  or  quarterly  meetings.  And  as  I  am  most 
anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  good  men  of  all 
parties,  it  seems  to  me  a  necessary  condition  that  the 
society  should  broach  no  theories  and  propose  no 
remedies ;  that  it  should  simply  collect  information,  and 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  the  subject.    You  know  full  well  that  wisdom 
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in  the  higher  sense  and  practical  knowledge  are  rarely 
found  in  the  same  man ;  and  if  any  theory  be  started 
which  contains  something  not  suited  to  practice,  all  the 
so-called  practical  men  cry  out  against  the  folly  of  all 
theories,  and  conclude  themselves,  and  lead  the  vulgar 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  because  one  particular  remedy 
has  been  prescribed  ignorantly,  no  remedy  is  needed,  or 
at  least  none  is  practicable. 

I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  you  are  writing  on 
Chartism,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  shall 
be  curious  to  know  whether  you  have  any  definite  notions 
as  to  the  means  of  relieving  the  fearful  evils  of  our  social 
condition,  or  whether  you,  like  myself,  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief,  and  are  inclined  to 
say,  like  the  Persian  fatalist  in  Herodotus,  ix^i(TTV  oSvvr] 
TroWa.  (f>poviovra  /A17S0/0S  /cpaTeeiv. 

I  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  push  my  proposal  about  a 
society,  and  would  gladly  be  guided  by  wiser  men  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  But  I  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be 
mistaken  as  to  this,  that  the  state  of  society  in  England 
at  this  moment  was  never  yet  paralleled  in  history ;  and 
though  I  have  no  stake  in  the  country  as  far  as  property 
is  concerned,  yet  I  have  a  wife  and  a  large  family  of 
children  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  lose,  either  for  them 
or  myself,  all  those  thousand  ties,  so  noble  and  so 
sacred  and  so  dear,  which  bind  us  to  our  country,  as 
she  was  and  as  she  is,  with  all  her  imperfections  and 
difficulties.  If  you  think  that  anything  can  be  done 
which  could  interest  any  other  persons  on  the  subject, 
I  should  be  delighted  to  give  aid  in  any  possible  manner 
to  the  extent  of  my  abilities.  I  owe  you  many  apologies 
for  writing  thus  to  a  perfect  stranger, — but  ever  since 
I  read  your  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  have 
longed  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  because  I 
found  in  that  book  an  understanding  of  the  true  nature 
of  history  such  as  it  delighted  my  heart  to  meet  with ; 
and,  having  from  a  child  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
the   story   of  the   French   Revolution,   and  read  pretty 
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largely  about  it,  I  was  somewhat  in  a  condition  to 
appreciate  the  richness  of  your  knowledge  and  the 
wisdom  of  your  judgments.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  agree 
with  you  in  all  these :  in  some  instances  I  should  differ 
very  decidedly  ;  but  still  the  wisdom  of  the  book,  as  well 
as  its  singular  eloquence  and  poetry,  was  such  a  treasure 
to  me  as  I  have  rarely  met  with,  and  am  not  at  all  likely  to 
meet  with  again. 

XXXIII. — TO   JAMES    MARSHALL,    ESQ. 

FOX  How,  January,  23,   1840. 

My  differences  with  the  Liberal  Party  would  turn, 
I  think,  chiefly  on  two  points.  First,  I  agree  with 
Carlyle  in  thinking  that  they  greatly  over-estimate 
Bentham,  and  also  that  they  over-rate  the  Political 
Economists  generally;  not  that  I  doubt  the  ability  of 
those  writers  or  the  truth  of  their  conclusions,  as  far 
as  regards  their  own  science, — but  I  think  that  the 
summum  bonum  of  their  science  and  of  human  life 
are  not  identical ;  and  therefore  many  questions  in 
which  free  trade  is  involved,  and  the  advantages  of 
large  capital,  etc.,  although  perfectly  simple  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  become,  when  considered 
politically,  very  complex ;  and  the  economical  good  is 
very  often  from  the  neglect  of  other  points  made  in 
practice  a  direct  social  evil. 

But  my  second  difference  is  greater  by  much  than 
this  ;  I  look  to  the  full  development  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  perfect  form,  as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  for 
the  most  effective  removal  of  all  evil  and  promotion 
of  all  good  :  and  I  can  understand  no  perfect  Church  or 
perfect  State  without  their  blending  into  one  in  this 
ultimate  form.  I  believe,  farther,  that  our  fathers  at 
the  Reformation  stumbled  accidentally,  or  rather  were 
unconsciously  led  by  God's  Providence,  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  great  principle  of  this  system,  the  doctrine 
of  the   King's  Supremacy,  which  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
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than  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  or 
Christian  society  over  the  clergy,  and  a  denial  of  that 
which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  mischievous  false- 
hoods ever  broached, — that  the  government  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  vested  by  divine  right  in  the  clergy, 
and  that  the  close  corporation  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
— whether  one  or  more  makes  no  difference — is  and 
ever  ought  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Holding  this  doctrine  as  the  very  corner-stone 
of  all  my  political  belief,  I  am  equally  opposed  to 
Popery,  High  Churchism,  and  the  claims  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyteries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  all  the  Inde- 
pendents and  advocates  of  the  separation,  as  they 
call  it,  of  Church  and  State,  on  the  other  ;  the  first 
setting  up  a  Priesthood  in  the  place  of  the  Church, 
and  the  other  lowering  necessarily  the  objects  of  Law 
and  Government,  and  reducing  them  to  a  mere  system 
of  police,  while  they  profess  to  wish  to  make  the  Church 
purer.  And  my  fondness  for  Greek  and  German 
literature  has  made  me  very  keenly  alive  to  the  mental 
defects  of  the  Dissenters  as  a  body ;  the  characteristic 
faults  of  the  English  mind — narrowness  of  view,  and 
a  want  of  learning  and  a  sound  critical  spirit — being 
exhibited  to  my  mind  in  the  Dissenters  almost  in 
caricature.  It  is  nothing  but  painful  to  me  to  feel  this, 
because  no  man  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  many 
great  services  which  the  Dissenters  have  rendered,  both 
to  the  general  cause  of  Christianity,  and  especially  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  good  government  in  our  own 
country  ;  and  my  sense  of  the  far  less  excusable  errors, 
and  almost  uniformly  mischievous  conduct  of  the  High 
Church  party,  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be  of  any  one 
thing  in  the  world. 

Again,  the  principle  of  Conservatism  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  not  only  foolish,  but  to  be 
actually  felo  de  se :  it  destroys  what  it  loves,  because 
it  will  not  mend  it.  But  I  cordially  agree  with  Niebuhr 
— who  in  all  such  questions  is  to  me  the  greatest   of 
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all  authorities ;  because,  together  with  an  ability  equal 
to  the  highest,  he  had  an  universal  knowledge  of  political 
history  far  more  profound  than  was  ever  possessed  by 
any   other  man — that  every  new   institution   should  be 
but  a  fuller   development  of,  or  an  addition   to,  what 
already  exists ;  and  that  if  things  have  come  to  such 
a  pass  in  a  country  that  all  its  past  history  and  associa- 
tions are  cast  away  as  merely  bad,  Reform  in  such  a 
country  is   impossible.     I   believe   it   to   be   necessary, 
and  quite  desirable,  that  the  popular  power  in  a  State 
should,  in  the  perfection  of  things,  be  paramount  to  every 
other ;  but  this  supremacy  need  not,  and  ought  not,  I 
think,  to  be  absolute ;  and  monarchy,  and  an  aristocracy 
of  birth — as  distinguished  from  one  of  wealth  or  of  office 
— appear  to  me  to  be  two  precious  elements  which  still 
exist  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  lose  which,  as  has 
been  done   unavoidably  in   America,  would   be  rather 
our  insanity  than  our  misfortune.      But  the  insolences 
of  our  aristocracy  no  one  feels  more  keenly  than  I  do : 
the  scandalous  exemption*  of  the  peers  from  all  igno- 
minious punishments  short  of  death, — so  that  for  a  most 
aggravated  manslaughter  a  peer  must  escape  altogether, 
as   the   old   Lord   Byron    did,   or  as    the   Duchess  of 
Kingston  did,  for  bigamy  ;  the  insolent  practice  of  allow- 
ing peers  to  vote  in  criminal  trials  on  their  honour,  while 
other  men  vote  on  their  oath  ;  the  absurdity  of  proxy 
voting,  and  some  other  things  of  the  same  nature.     All 
theory  and  all  experience  show   that  if  a  system  goes 
on   long    unreformed,    it    is    not    then    reformed,   but 
destroyed.      And   so,    I    believe,    it   will   be   with   our 
aristocracy  and  our  Church,  because  I  fear  that  neither 
will  be  wise  in  time.     But  still,  looking  upon  both  as 
positive   blessings,  and  capable — the  latter  especially — 
of  doing  good  that  can  be  done  by  no  other  means, 
I  love  and  would  maintain  both,  not  as   a  concession 
or   a   compromise,    but    precisely   with   the   same    zeal 

*  This,  so  far  as  it  is  here  correctly  stated,  was  abolished  by  4  &  5 
Vict.,  cap.  22. 
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that  I  would  reform  both,  and  enlarge  the  privileges 
and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  community. 
As  to  your  difference  of  opinion  with  Carlyle  about  the 
craving  for  political  rights,  I  agree  with  you  fully.  But 
I  think  that,  before  distress  has  once  got  in,  a  people 
whose  physical  wants  are  well  supplied  may  be  kept 
for  centuries  by  a  government  without  a  desire  for 
political  power ;  but  when  the  ranks  immediately  above 
them  have  been  long  contending  earnestly  for  this  very 
power,  and  physical  distress  makes  them  impatient  of 
their  actual  condition,  then  men  are  apt,  I  think,  to 
attach  even  an  over-value  to  the  political  remedy  ;  and 
it  is  then  quite  too  late  to  try  to  fatten  them  into  obe- 
dience :  other  parts  of  their  nature  have  learnt  to  desire, 
and  will  have  their  desire  gratified. 


XXXIV. — TO   W.    LEAPER    NEWTON,    ESQ. 

Rugby,   February  19,   1840. 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  feel  myself 
unable  to  give  an  unqualified  support  to  the  resolution 
which  you  propose  to  bring  forward  at  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  North  Midland  Railway 
Company. 

Of  course,  if  I  held  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath 
to  be  binding  upon  us,  the  question  would  not  be  one 
of  degree,  but  I  should  wish  to  stop  all  travelling  on 
Sundays  as  in  itself  unlawful.  But  holding  that  the 
Christian  Lord's  Day  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  be  observed  in  a  different  manner, 
the  question  of  Sunday  travelling  is,  in  my  mind,  quite 
one  of  degree ;  and  whilst  I  entirely  think  that  the 
trains  which  travel  on  that  day  should  be  very  much 
fewer  on  every  account,  yet  I  could  not  consent  to 
suspend  all  travelling  on  a  great  line  of  communica- 
tion for  twenty-four  hours,  especially  as  the  creation  of 
railways  necessarily  puts  an  end  to  other  conveyances 
in  the  same  direction;  and  if  the  trains  do  not  travel, 
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a  poor  man,  who  could  not  post,  might  find  it  impossible 
to  get  on  at  all.  But  I  would  cheerfully  support  you 
in  voting  that  only  a  single  train  each  way  should  travel 
on  the  Sunday,  which  would  surely  enable  the  clerks, 
porters,  etc.,  at  every  station  to  have  the  greatest  part 
of  every  Sunday  at  their  own  disposal.  Nay,  I  would 
gladly  subscribe  individually  to  a  fund  for  obtaining 
additional  help  on  the  Sunday,  so  that  the  work  might 
fall  still  lighter  on  each  individual  employed. 

XXXV. — TO   MR.    JUSTICE  COLERIDGE 

FOX  How,  January  2,   1 841. 

...  If  our  minds  were  comprehensive  enough,  and 
life  were  long  enough,  to  follow  with  pleasure  every 
pursuit  not  sinful,  I  can  fancy  that  it  would  be  better 
to  like  shooting  than  not  to  like  it ;  but  as  things  are, 
all  our  life  must  be  a  selection,  and  pursuits  must  be 
neglected,  because  we  have  not  time  or  mind  to  spare 
for  them.  So  that  I  cannot  but  think  that  shooting  and 
fishing,  in  our  state  of  society,  must  always  be  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  something  better. 

I  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  you  do  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  giving  to  girls  what  really  deserves  the  name  of 
education  intellectually.  When  Jane  was  young,  I  used 
to  teach  her  some  Latin  with  her  brothers,  and  that  has 
been,  I  think,  of  real  use  to  her,  and  she  feels  it  now 
in  reading  and  translating  German,  of  which  she  does 
a  great  deal.  But  there  is  nothing  for  girls  like  the 
degree  examination,  which  concentrates  one's  reading 
so  beautifully,  and  makes  one  master  a  certain  number 
of  books  perfectly.  And  unless  we  had  a  domestic 
examination  for  young  ladies  to  be  passed  before  they 
came  out,  and  another  like  the  Great  Go,  before  they 
come  of  age,  I  do  not  see  how  the  thing  can  ever  be 
effected.  Seriously,  T  do  not  see  how  we  can  supply 
sufficient  encouragement  for  systematic  and  laborious 
reading,    or    how   we  can    ensure    many   things   being 
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retained  at  once  fully  in  the  mind,  when  we  are  wholly 
without  tne  machinery  which  we  have  for  our  boys. 
I  do  nothing  now  with  my  girls  regularly,  owing  to  want 

of  time  ;  once,  for  a  little  while,  I  used  to  examine 

in  Guizot's  Civilisation  of  France,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  few  better  books  could  be  found  for  the 
purpose  than  this  and  his  Civilisation  of  Europe.  They 
embrace  a  great  multitude  of  subjects  and  a  great  variety, 
and  some  philosophical  questions  amongst  the  rest, 
which  would  introduce  a  girl's  mind  a  little  to  that 
world  of  thought  to  which  we  were  introduced  by  our 
Aristotle.  .  .  . 


XXXVI. — TO  CHEVALIER    BUNSEN 

Fox  How,  fanuary  28,  1841. 
...  I  have  been  working  at  my  History  pretty  steadily, 
and  have  just  finished  Cannae.  Some  of  our  military 
geographers  have  offered  me  assistance — Colonel  Napier 
amongst  others  \  but  there  are  points  on  which  full 
satisfaction  appears  to  me  impossible.  I  think  that  both 
Flaminius  and  Varro  have  been  maligned,  and  that  the 
family  papers  of  the  Scipios  and  "the  Laudatio  M. 
Marcelli  a  filio  habita"  have  falsified  the  history 
grievously.  Gottling  imagines  the  number  of  thirty-five 
tribes  to  have  been  an  idea  of  Flaminius,  and  that  it  was 
meant  to  be  final ;  but  he  strangely  ascribes  the  addition 
of  the  two  last  tribes  to  the  censorship  of  Flaminius, 
whereas  it  preceded  it  nearly  twenty  years.  The  text  of 
Polybius  appears  to  me  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, 
and  the  reading  of  the  names  of  places  in  Italy  worth 
next  to  nothing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  sense  of  his 
merit  as  an  historian  becomes  less  and  less  continually  ; 
he  is  not  only  "einseitig,"  but  in  his  very  own  way  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overvalued,  as  a 
military  historian  most  especially  ;  I  should  like  to  know 
what  Niebuhr  thought  of  him.  Livy's  carelessness  is 
most  provoking ;  he  gives  different  accounts  of  the  same 
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events  in  different  places,  as  he  happened  to  take  up 
different  writers,  and  his  incapability  of  conceiving  any 
distinct  idea  of  the  operations  of  a  campaign  is  truly 
wonderful.  I  think  that  the  Latin  Colonies  and 
Hannibal's  want  of  artillery  and  engineers  saved  Rome. 
Samnium  would  not  rise  effectually  whils*  its  strongest 
fortresses,  Beneventum,  ^Esernia,  etc.,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  If  the  French  artillery  had  been  no 
better  than  Hannibal's,  and  they  had  had  no  other  arm 
to  depend  on  than  their  cavalry,  I  believe  that  the 
Spaniards  by  themselves  would  have  beaten  them,  for 
every  town  would  then  have  been  impregnable,  and  the 
Guerillas  would  have  starved  the  army  out.  Some  of 
Hannibal's  faults  remind  me  strongly  of  Nelson  ;  his 
cruelty  to  the  Romans  is  but  too  like  Nelson's  hatred 
of  the  Jacobins,  which  led  to  the  disgraceful  tragedy  at 
Naples.  The  "  meretricula  Salapiensis "  was  his  Lady 
Hamilton.  The  interest  of  the  History  I  find  to  be 
very  great,  but  I  cannot  at  all  satisfy  myself ;  the  story 
should  be  so  lively  and  yet  so  rich  in  knowledge,  and  I 
can  make  it  neither  as  I  wish. 

XXXVII. — TO   THE   REV.    JAMES    RANDALL 

Fox  How,  September  20,    1841. 

I  read  your  letter  to  Coleridge  with  great  interest,  and 
wished  much  to  write  to  you  about  it,  but  I  fear  that 
I  have  not  time  to  do  so.  It  would  take  rather  a  long 
time  to  state  what  I  think  about  Dissent  and  what  is 
called  "Schism."  I  think  it  a  great  evil,  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  perfect  Church,  to 
which  our  aspirations  should  be  continually  directed. 
But  "in  fsece  Romuli,"  with  historical  Churches,  and 
such  ideas  of  Church  as  have  been  most  prevalent, 
Dissent  seems  to  me  to  wear  a  very  different  aspect. 
Yet  I  am  not  partial  to  our  English  Dissenters,  and  think 
that  their  views  are  quite  as  narrow  as  those  of  their 
opponents.     And  what  good  is  to  be  done  will  be  done, 
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I  think,  much  sooner  by  members  of  the  Church  than  by 
Dissenters. 


CHAPTER   X 

LAST    YEAR — PROFESSORSHIP    OF     MODERN     HISTORY    AT 
OXFORD — LAST  DAYS  AT  RUGBY — DEATH — CONCLUSION 

It  was  now  the  fourteenth  year  of  Dr.  Arnold's  stay  at 
Rugby.  The  popular  prejudice  against  him,  which  for 
the  last  few  years  had  been  rapidly  subsiding,  now  began 
actually  to  turn  in  his  favour  ;  his  principles  of  education, 
which  at  one  time  had  provoked  so  much  outcry,  met 
with  general  acquiescence  ;  the  school,  with  each  succes- 
sive half-year,  rose  in  numbers  beyond  the  limit  within 
which  he  endeavoured  to  confine  it,  and  seemed  likely 
to  take  a  higher  rank  than  it  had  ever  assumed  before  ; 
the  alarm  which  had  once  existed  against  him  in  the 
theological  world  was  now  directed  to  an  opposite  quarter  ; 
his  fourth  volume  of  Sermons,  with  its  Introduction, 
had  been  hailed  by  a  numerous  party  with  enthusiastic 
approbation ;  and  many  who  had  long  hung  back  from 
him  with  suspicion  and  dislike  now  seemed  inclined  to 
gather  round  him  as  their  champion  and  leader. 

His  own  views  and  objects,  meanwhile,  remained  the 
same.  But  the  feeling  of  despondency  with  which  for 
some  time  past  he  had  regarded  public  affairs  now 
assumed  a  new  phase,  which,  though  it  might  possibly 
have  passed  away  with  the  natural  course  of  events, 
coloured  his  mind  too  strongly  during  this  period  to 
be  passed  over  without  notice. 

His  interest,  indeed,  in  political  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  still  continued ;  and  his  sermon  on  Easter  Day, 
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1842,  stands  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  alone  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  school  sermons  for  the  severity  and 
vehemence  of  its  denunciations  against  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  Oxford  School. 
But  he  entertained  also  a  growing  sense  of  his  isolation 
from  all  parties,  whether  from  those  with  whom  he 
had  vainly  tried  to  co-operate  in  former  years,  or  those 
who,  from  fear  of  a  common  enemy,  were  now  anxious 
to  claim  him  as  an  ally ;  and  it  was  not  without  some- 
thing of  sympathetic  feeling  that,  in  his  lectures 
of  this  year,  he  dwelt  so  earnestly  on  the  fate  of  his 
favourite  Falkland,  "  who  protests  so  strongly  against 
the  evil  of  his  party,  that  he  had  rather  die  by  their 
hands  than  in  their  company — but  die  he  must ;  for 
there  is  no  place  left  on  earth  where  his  sympathies  can 
breathe  freely ; — he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  country  of 
his  affections,  and  life  elsewhere  would  be  intolerable." 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how,  in  the  course  of 
sermons  preached  during  this  year,  he  turned  from  the 
active  "  course  "  of  the  Christian  life,  with  its  outward 
"  helps  and  hindrances,"  to  its  inward  "  hopes  and  fears," 
and  its  final  "close;"*  or  how,  in  his  habitual  views 
at  this  time,  he  seemed  disposed,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  to  regard  the  divisions  of  the  Church  as  irrepar- 
able, the  restoration  of  the  Church  as  all  but  impracticable, 
and  "to  cling,"  as  he  expresses  himself  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  to  the 
Protestant  tendency  of  laying  the  whole  stress  on 
Christian  religion,  and  adjourning  his  idea  of  the  Church 
sine  die."  It  was  in  this  spirit  also,  that  he  began  to 
attach  a  new  importance  to  the  truths  relating  to  a  man's 

*  Serm.,  xiii. — xxxiv.,    in    the     posthumous     volume     entitled 
Christian  Life ,  its  Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its  Close. 
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own  individual  convictions,  which,  though  always  occupy- 
ing a  prominent  place  in  his  thoughts,  had  naturally  less 
hold  upon  his  sympathies  than  those  which  affect  man 
in  relation  to  society.  The  controversy  on  "  Justification  " 
acquired  greater  interest  in  his  eyes  than  it  had  assumed 
before ;  and  he  felt  himself  called,  for  the  first  time, 
to  unfold  his  own  views  on  the  subject.  The  more 
abstract  and  metaphysical  grounds  of  truth,  divine  and 
human,  which  he  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to 
regard  in  its  purely  practical  aspect,  were  now  becoming 
invested  in  his  mind  with  a  new  value.  The  inseparable 
connexion  between  truth  and  goodness  which  he  had 
always  insisted  upon  seemed  to  come  before  him  with 
peculiar  force  from  time  to  time  in  these  his  latest 
thoughts.  In  one  of  the  last  school  essays  revised 
by  him,  it  was  recollected  with  what  peculiar  emphasis 
he  had  written  at  the  close  of  it, — "  not,"  as  he  said, 
"because  there  was  any  particular  place  for  it  in  the 
composition  itself,  but  because  he  wished  to  say  some- 
thing about  it," — the  words,  "  Turn  demum  id  quod 
Verum  est  a  Bono  alienum  licebit  dicere,  cum  Deum 
a  Mundo  sustulerimus."  In  his  latest  lessons  it  was 
observed  how,  in  reading  Plato's  Republic,  he  broke 
out  into  a  solemn  protest  against  the  evil  effects  of  an 
exaggerated  craving  after  unity — or  in  Cicero's  work, 
De  Divinatione,  the  contrast  that  he  drew  between  the 
conduct  of  the  later  philosophers  and  the  Christian 
martyrs  with  regard  to  the  established  religion.  "  Neither 
of  the  two  parties  believed  in  it — but  the  philosophers 
and  augurs  worshipped  and  sacrificed  because  they 
thought  it  convenient  to  uphold  the  '  instituta  majorum  ;' 
— just  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  there  are  to  be 
found  men  who  would  laugh  at  the  most  solemn  parts 
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of  the  service,   at  the  mass  itself — who  would  burn  a 
Protestant,  but  who  believe  in  Christ  just  as  much  as 
Cicero   believed   in    Him.     But  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  Christians  would  not  act  as  they  did — 
they  had  no  notion  of  men  dying  rather  than  act  a  lie 
and  deny  what  they  were  certain  was  a  truth.     It  is  this 
which  shows  us  what  martyrdom  really  was,  and  in  what 
the  nobleness  of  the   martyrs   consisted — in   that  they 
would  die  sooner  than  by  their  slightest  action  assist  in 
what  they  felt  to  be  a  lie  and  a  mockery."     And,  whilst 
in   his  latest  studies  of  early  Christian  history,  in  the 
Epistles  of  Cyprian,  he   dwelt  on  this  endurance   and 
self-devotion   of  the   early  martyrs   with   an   increasing 
sympathy  and  admiration,  which  penetrated  even  into 
his   private   devotions,    and    on   the   instruction   to   be 
derived  from  contemplating  an  age  "when  martyrdom 
was  a  real  thing  to  which  every  Christian  might,  without 
any  remarkable  accident,  be  exposed,"  *   he  was   also 
much  struck  with  the  indications  which  these   epistles 
seemed  to  him  to  contain,  that  the  Church  had  been 
corrupted  not  only  by  the  Judaic  spirit  of  priesthood, 
but   even   more   by  the   Gentile  spirit   of  government, 
stifling   the    sense  of  individual   responsibility.      "  The 
treatment    of    the    Lapsi    by   Cyprian,"    he    said,    "is 
precisely  in  the  spirit  of  the  treatment  of  the  Capuans 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  of  which  I  was  reading  at  the 
same  time  for   my  Roman   History.     I  am  myself  so 
much   inclined   to   the   idea   of  a   strong   social    bond 
that  I  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  tendency  to 
anarchy ;  yet   I  am  beginning   to   think   that  the  idea 
may  be  overstrained,  and  that  this  attempt  to  merge  the 
soul  and  will   of  the   individual   man   in   the  general 
*  See  Serm.,  vol.  v.,  p.  316. 
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body  is,  when  fully  developed,  contrary  to  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity.  After  all,  it  is  the  individual 
soul  that  must  be  saved,  and  it  is  that  which  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  Gospel.  Do  consider  the  immense 
strength  of  that  single  verse,  '  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  Indeed,  so  strong  is  the 
language  of  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament  in  this 
direction  as  to  be  an  actual  perplexity  to  me.  St. 
Paul's  language  concerning  it,  I  think,  may  be  ex- 
plained, but  the  refusal  of  our  Lord  to  comply  with 
some  of  the  indifferent  customs,  such  as  washing  before 
meals,  is,  when  I  come  to  consider  it,  so  startling  that 
I  feel  that  there  is  something  in  it  which  I  do  not  fully 
understand." 

Such  were  the  general  feelings  with  which  he  entered 
on  this  year — a  year,  on  every  account,  of  peculiar 
interest  to  himself  and  his  scholars.  It  had  opened 
with  an  unusual  mortality  in  the  school.  One  of  his 
colleagues  and  seven  of  his  pupils,  mostly  from  causes 
unconnected  with  each  other,  had  been  carried  off 
within  its  first  quarter  ;  and  the  return  of  the  boys  had 
been  delayed  beyond  the  accustomed  time  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fever  lingering  in  Rugby,  during  which 
period  he  had  a  detachment  of  the  higher  forms 
residing  near  or  with  him  at  Fox  How.  It  was  during 
his  stay  here  that  he  received  from  Lord  Melbourne 
the  offer  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Modern  History 
at  Oxford,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Nares.  How 
joyfully  he  caught  at  this  unexpected  realisation  of  his 
fondest  hopes  for  his  latest  years,  and  how  bright  a 
gleam  it  imparted  to  the  sunset  of  his  life,  will  best 
be  expressed  by  his  own  letters  and  by  the  account 
of  his  lectures. 
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On  December  2nd  he  entered  on  his  professorial 
duties  by  delivering  his  Inaugural  Lecture.  His  school 
work  not  permitting  him  to  be  absent  more  than  one 
whole  day,  he  left  Rugby  with  Mrs.  Arnold  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and,  occupying  himself  from  the  time  it 
became  light  in  looking  over  the  school  exercises,  reached 
Oxford  at  noon.  The  day  had  been  looked  forward  to 
with  eager  expectation,  and  the  usual  lecture-rooms  in 
the  Clarendon  Buildings  being  unable  to  contain  the 
crowds  that,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
flocked  to  hear  him, \ the  "Theatre"  was  used  for  the 
occasion ;  and  there,  its  whole  area  and  lower  galleries 
entirely  filled,  the  Professor  rose  from  his  place,  amidst 
the  highest  University  authorities  in  their  official  seats, 
and  in  that  clear  manly  voice  which  so  long  retained 
its  hold  on  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it  began, 
amidst  deep  silence,  the  opening  words  of  his  Inaugural 
Lecture. 

Even  to  an  indifferent  spectator  it  must  have  been 
striking,  amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  professorial 
system  in  Oxford,  and  at  the  time  when  the  number  of 
hearers  rarely  exceeded  thirty  or  forty  students,  to  see 
a  Chair,  in  itself  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  place, 
but  which,  from  the  infirmities  of  the  late  professor, 
had  been  practically  vacant  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
filled  lat  last  by  a  man  whose  very  look  and  manner 
bespoke  a  genius  and  energy  capable  of  discharging  its 
duties  as  they  had  never  been  discharged  before,  and 
at  that  moment  commanding  an  audience  unprecedented 
in  the  range  of  academical  memory.  The  oppressive 
atmosphere  of  controversy  hanging  at  that  particular 
period  so  heavily  on  the  University  was  felt,  at  least 
for  the  time,  to  be  suddenly  broken,  and  the  whole  place 
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to  have  received  an  element  of  freshness  and  vigour 
such  as  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  itself  he  described 
in  his  sketch  of  the  renovation  of  the  worn-out  genera- 
tions of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  new  life  and  energy 
of  the  Teutonic  races.  But  to  many  of  his  audience 
there  was  the  yet  deeper  interest  of  again  listening  to 
that  well-known  voice,  and  gazing  on  that  well-known 
face,  in  the  relation  of  pupils  to  their  teacher, — of  seeing 
him  at  last,  after  years  of  misapprehension  and  obloquy, 
stand  in  his  proper  place,  in  his  professorial  robes,  and 
receive  a  tribute  of  respect  so  marked  and  so  general 
in  his  own  beloved  Oxford, — of  hearing  him  unfold,  with 
characteristic  delight,  the  treasures  of  his  favourite  study 
of  history,  and  with  an  emotion  the  more  touching 
for  its  transparent  sincerity  and  simplicity  declare  "  how 
deeply  he  valued  the  privilege  of  addressing  his  audience 
as  one  of  the  professors  of  Oxford,"— how  "  there  was 
no  privilege  which  he  more  valued,  no  public  reward  or 
honour  which  could  be  to  him  so  welcome."  * 

It  was  curious  that  the  professorship  should  have 
twice  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  escaping  from  his 
hold — once,  by  an  accidental  mistake  shortly  after  his 
appointment,  and  now,  immediately  after  his  Inaugural 
Lecture,  by  various  difficulties  which  arose  from  im- 
perfect information  respecting  the  regulations  of  an  office 
that  had  been  so  long  dormant.  But  these  difficulties 
were  removed  on  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
them  between  himself  and  the  University  authorities. 
The  requirements,  to  which  he  had  refused  to  assent 
as  impracticable,  were  found  to  be  no  part  of  the 
original  institution ;  and  accordingly,  finding  that  he 
could  still  retain  his  office  after  finishing  the  first  seven 
*  Inaug.  Lect.,  p.  43. 
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of  his  lectures,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  Christmas 
vacation  at  Fox  How,  he  came  up  to  Oxford  to  deliver 
them  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  Lent  Term  of  1842, 
during  which  he  resided  there  with  his  whole  family. 

The  recollections  of  that  time  will  not  easily  pass 
away  from  the  memory  of  his  audience.  There  were 
the  lectures  themselves,  with  the  unwonted  concourse 
which,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  flocked 
day  after  day  to  the  Theatre  to  listen  with  almost  breath- 
less attention  to  a  man  whose  opinions,  real  or  sup- 
posed, had  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  hearers  so 
long  associated  with  everything  most  adverse  to  their 
own  prepossessions.  There  was  his  own  unfeigned 
pleasure,  mingled  with  his  no  less  unfeigned  surprise, 
at  the  protracted  and  general  enthusiasm  which  his 
presence  enkindled  ;  his  free  acknowledgment  that  the 
favour  then  shown  to  him  was  in  great  measure  the 
result  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
and  that  the  numerous  attendance  which  his  lectures 
then  attracted  was  no  sure  pledge  of  its  continuance. 
There  are  many,  too,  who  will  love  to  recall  his  more 
general  life  in  the  place ;  the  elastic  step  and  open 
countenance  which  made  his  appearance  so  conspicuous 
in  the  streets  and  halls  of  Oxford ;  the  frankness  and 
cordiality  with  which  he  met  the  welcome  of  his  friends 
and  pupils ;  the  anxiety  to  return  the  courtesies  with 
which  he  was  received  both  by  old  and  young ;  the 
calm  and  dignified  abstinence  from  all  controversial  or 
personal  topics ;  the  interest  of  the  meeting  at  which, 
within  the  walls  of  their  common  college,  he  became 
for  the  first  time  personally  acquainted  with  *  that  re- 

*  "P'ebruary  2,  Wednesday. — Dined  in  hall  at  Oriel,  and  met 
Newman.     Evening  at  Hawkins's." — Entry  from  MS.  Journal. 
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markable  man  whose  name  had  been  so  long  identified 
in  his  mind  with  the  theological  opinions  of  which  he 
regarded  Oxford  as  the  centre.  All  his  early  love  for 
the  place  and  its  associations  returned,  together  with 
the  deeper  feelings  imparted  by  later  years.  Day  by  day, 
on  his  return  from  Oriel  Chapel  to  his  house  in  Beau- 
mont Street,  he  delighted  to  linger  in  passing  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  Radcliffe  Square,  glittering 
with  the  brightness  of  the  winter  morning  ;  and  as  soon 
as  his  day's  work  was  over,  he  would  call  his  children 
or  his  pupils  around  him,  and  with  the  ordnance  map 
in  his  hand  set  out  to  explore  the  haunts  of  his  early 
youth,  unvisited  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  but 
still  in  their  minutest  details — the  streams,  the  copses, 
the  solitary  rock  by  Bagley  Wood,  the  heights  of  Shotover, 
the  broken  field  behind  Ferry  Hincksey,  with  its  several 
glimpses  of  the  distant  towers  and  spires — remembered 
with  the  freshness  of  yesterday. 

"And  so  ends  our  stay  in  Oxford,"  were  the  few 
words  at  the  close  of  his  short  daily  journal  of  engage- 
ments and  business,  "  a  stay  of  so  much  pleasure  in  all 
ways  as  to  call  for  the  deepest  thankfulness.  May  God 
enable  me  to  work  zealously  and  thankfully  through 
Jesus  Christ." 


In  turning  from  the  personal  to  the  public  interest 
of  his  professorial  career,  its  premature  close  at  once 
interposes  a  bar  to  any  full  consideration  of  it ;  in  this 
respect  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  completeness  of 
his  life  at  Rugby,  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
Yet  even  in  that  short  period  the  idea  of  his  office 
had  presented  itself  to  him  already  in  so  lively  a  form 
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as  to  impart  a  more  than    temporary  interest   both   to 
what  he  did  and  what  he  intended  to  do. 

His  actual  course  was  purely  and  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  "  introductory."  As  the  design  of  his  first 
residence  in  Oxford  was  not  to  gain  influence  over  the 
place  so  much  as  to  familiarise  himself  with  it  after  his 
long  absence,  so  the  object  of  his  first  lectures  was 
not  so  much  to  impart  any  historical  knowledge  as  to 
state  his  own  views  of  history  and  to  excite  an  interest 
in  the  study  of  it.  The  Inaugural  Lecture  was  a  defini- 
tion of  history  in  general  and  of  modern  history  in 
particular ;  the  eight  following  lectures  were  the  natural 
expansion  of  this  definition,  and  the  statement  of  such 
leading  difficulties  as  he  conceived  a  student  would  meet 
in  the  study  first  of  the  external  life  and  then  of  the 
internal  life  of  nations.  They  were  also  strictly 
"  lectures ; "  it  is  not  an  author  and  his  readers,  but 
the  professor  and  his  hearers,  that  are  brought  before 
us.  Throughout  the  course,  but  especially  in  its  various 
digressions,  is  to  be  discerned  his  usual  anxiety — in 
this  case  almost  as  with  a  prophetic  foreboding — to 
deliver  his  testimony,  before  it  was  too  late,  on  the 
subjects  next  his  heart,  which  often  imparts  to  them 
at  once  the  defect  and  the  interest  of  the  outpouring 
of  his  natural  conversation.  And,  again,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  addressed,  not  to  the 
world,  but  to  Oxford  :  no  one  but  an  Oxford  man  could 
have  delivered  them — no  one  but  an  Oxford  man  could 
thoroughly  enter  into  them ;  it  was  the  wants  of  Oxford 
that  he  endeavoured  to  supply,  the  tendencies  of  Oxford 
that  he  presupposed,  the  scenery  of  Oxford  that  supplied 
his  illustrations.  But  with  these  allowances  they  are 
not  a  fragment,  but   a  whole ;  not   brought  together  at 
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random,  but  based  upon  a  regular  plan — though  from 
their  peculiarly  personal  and  local  character  they  will 
probably  never  be  read  with  an  interest  equal  to  that 
with  which  they  were  heard. 

Having  made  this  introduction  to  his  professorial 
duties,  he  felt  that  those  duties  themselves  were  yet 
to  begin.  Their  details,  of  course,  were  not  yet  fixed 
in  his  own  mind,  or,  so  far  as  they  were  contemplated 
by  him,  would  have  been  open  to  subsequent  modifica- 
tions; but  their  general  outline  had  already  assumed 
a  definite  shape.  So  long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby 
his  visits  must  necessarily  have  been  confined  to  little 
more  than  three  weeks  every  year,  a  disadvantage  which 
seemed  to  him  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the 
influence  and  opportunities  of  his  station  as  head-master 
of  a  great  public  school.  During  these  periods,  which 
would  have  been  extended  after  his  retirement  from 
Rugby,  he  intended  to  give  his  regular  course  of  lectures, 
which  were  naturally  the  chief,  but  not  in  his  judgment 
the  only  duty  of  his  office.  It  was  his  hope  to  excite 
a  greater  interest  in  history  generally  than  existed  in  the 
University ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  it  had  been  his 
intention,  when  first  he  accepted  the  Chair — an  intention 
which  was  subsequently  suspended  during  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  Statutes  of  the  Professorship — to 
devote  the  salary,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby, 
to  the  foundation  of  scholarships  in  Modern  History. 
Even  of  the  lectures  themselves,  as  of  his  school  lessons 
at  Rugby,  he  felt  that  "  they  may  assist  our  efforts,  but 
can  in  no  way  supersede  them."  And,  accordingly,  in 
the  last  lecture  he  mentioned  the  various  authorities 
connected  with  the  subject  of  his  intended  course  for 
the  next  year,    in    "the   hope   that   many   might   thus 
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co-operate,  and  by  their  separate  researches  collect  what 
no  one  man  could  have  collected  alone,"  knowing  that 
if  "any  one  shall  learn  anything  from  me,  he  may  be 
sure  also  that  he  may  impart  something  to  me  in  return, 
of  which  I  was  ignorant." 

And,  further,  he  looked  forward  to  the  position  belong- 
ing to  him  not  merely  as  a  lecturer  in  history,  but  as 
one  of  the  professorial  body  in  Oxford,  to  the  insight 
which  he  should  gain  into  the  feelings  of  the  place,  to 
the  influence  which  he  might  exercise  by  intercourse 
with  the  younger  students,  and  to  the  share  which  he 
might  take  amongst  the  leading  members  of  the  University 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  some  of  those  academical 
changes  which  he  had  long  had  at  heart.  Nor  did  he 
overlook,  in  the  existing  state  of  Oxford,  the  importance 
of  his  station  as  a  counterpoise  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  its  evil  tendencies,  though  at  the  same  time  it  was 
in  full  sincerity  that  he  assured  his  audience,  in  his 
parting  address  to  them,  "  He  must  be  of  a  different 
constitution  from  mine  who  can  wish,  in  the  discharge 
of  a  public  duty  in  our  common  University,  to  embitter 
our  academical  studies  with  controversy,  to  excite  angry 
feelings  in  a  place  where  he  has  never  met  with  anything 
but  kindness,  a  place  connected  in  his  mind  with 
recollections,  associations,  and  actual  feelings  the  most 
prized  and  the  most  delightful." 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  it  was  his 
intention  to  deliver  a  yearly  course  of  at  least  eight 
lectures,  in  which  he  was  to  endeavour  to  do  for 
English  history  what  Guizot  in  his  lectures  on  the 
civilisation  of  France  had  begun  for  French  history. 
His  first  design  had  been,  as  has  already  appeared,  to 
have  started  with  the  fifteenth  century.  But  upon  its  being 
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represented  to  him  that  this  could  hardly  be  taken  as  a 
fair  representation  of  the  middle  ages,  he  finally  resolved 
on  the  plan  which  he  announced  in  his  last  lecture, 
of  commencing  with  the  fourteenth  century,  not  as  being 
equally  with  the  thirteenth  century  a  complete  specimen  of 
the  system  in  Europe  generally,  but  as  being  the  period 
in  which  English  institutions  and  characters  first  acquire 
any  especial  interest,  and  so  more  fitted  for  the  design 
of  his  own  lectures. 

In  these  successive  courses  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  include  not  only  many  new  fields  of  inquiry, 
but  most  of  those  subjects  which  had  been  long  the 
subjects  of  his  study  and  interest,  and  which  he  had 
only  been  withheld  from  treating  by  want  of  time  and 
opportunity.  His  early  studies  of  the  contest  of  Charles 
the  Bold  and  of  Louis  XI.,  and  of  the  fate  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  of  which  his  mind  had 
always  retained  a  lively  impression, — his  somewhat 
later  studies  of  the  times  of  the  English  Reformation, 
in  which  he  used  to  say  it  was  necessary,  above  all 
other  historical  periods,  "  not  to  forget  the  badness  of 
the  agents  in  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  or  the  goodness 
of  the  cause  in  the  badness  of  the  agents," — would 
here  have  found  their  proper  places.  He  had  long 
desired,  and  now  doubtless  would  have  endeavoured, 
fully  to  describe  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges, 
"the  deep  calm  of  the  first  seventy  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  which,  as  "the  abused  trial-time 
of  modern  Europe,  and  as  containing  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  our  future  destiny,"  had  always  had  such  a 
hold  upon  his  interest  that  at  one  time  he  was  on 
the  point  of  sacrificing  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  this 
period   even   his   History  of  Rome.      And   here,   also, 
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he  would  have  aimed  at  realising  some  of  those  more 
general  views  for  which  his  office  would  have  given  him 
ample  scope — his  long-cherished  intention  of  bringing 
the  Politics  of  his  favourite  Aristotle  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  modern  times  and  countries, — his 
anxiety  to  call  public  attention  to  the  social  evils  of 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  which  he  would  have 
tried  to  analyse  and  expose  in  the  process  of  their 
formation  and  growth, — his  interest  in  tracing  the 
general  laws  of  social  and  political  science,  and  the 
symptoms  of  advancing  age  in  the  human  race  itself; 
and  his  longing  desire,  according  to  his  idea*  of  what 
the  true  history  of  the  Church  should  be,  of  unfolding 
all  the  various  elements,  physical  and  intellectual,  social 
and  national,  by  which  the  moral  character  of  the 
Christian  world  has  been  affected,  and  of  comparing 
the  existing  state  of  European  society  with  the  ideal 
Church  in  the  apostolical  age,  or  in  his  own  anticipa- 
tions of  the  remote  future. 

This  was  to  be  his  ordinary  course.  The  statutes 
of  his  professorship  required,  in  addition,  terminal 
lectures  on  biography.  In  these,  accordingly,— though 
intending  to  diversify  them  by  occasional  lectures  on 
general  subjects,  such  as  art  or  language, — he  meant 
to  furnish,  as  it  were,  the  counterpoise  to  the  peculiarly 
English  and  political  element  in  his  regular  course, 
by  giving  not  national,  but  individual  life,  not  British, 
but  European  history.  Thus  the  first  was  to  have 
been  on  "The  Life  and  Time  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
First,  or  the  Great,"  as  the  name  that  stands  at  the 
opening  of  the  history  of  Christian  Europe.  The  next 
would  have  been  Charlemagne,  whose  coronation  he 
*  See  Serm.,  vol.  iv.,  p.   HI. 
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had  already  selected  as  the  proper  termination  of  ancient 
history;  and  along  with  or  succeeding  him,  "The  Life 
of  Alfred."  What  names  would  have  followed  can  only 
be  conjectured.  But  he  had  intended  to  devote  one 
lecture  to  Dante  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  without  speculating  on  the  wide 
field  of  later  times,  that  one  such  biography  would 
have  described  "  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  monarchs, 
Louis  IX. ; "  and  that  he  would  have  taken  this 
opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  eminent  Popes  of  the 
middle  ages,  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  whose 
characters  he  had  vindicated  in  his  earlier  works,*  long 
before  that  great  change  in  the  popular  view  respecting 
them,  which  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he  had 
forestalled  at  a  time  when  his  opinion  was  condemned 
as  the  height  of  paradox. 

How  far  any  or  all  of  these  plans  would  have  been 
realised, — what  effect  they  would  have  had  upon  the 
University  or  upon  English  literature, — what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  his  coming  into  personal  contact 
with  men  whom  he  had  up  to  this  time  known  or 
regarded  only  as  the  representatives  of  abstract  systems, 
— how  far  the  complete  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with 
Oxford  would  have  brought  him  that  pleasure  which 
he  fondly  anticipated  from  it, — are  questions  on  which 
it  is  now  useless  to  speculate.  The  introductory 
lectures  were  to  be  invested  with  the  solemnity  of 
being  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  in  his  beloved 
University.  The  expressions,  always  habitual  to  him, 
but  in  this  volume  occurring  with  more  than  usual 
frequency :  "  If  I  am  allowed  to  resume  these  lectures 

*  Pamphlet  on  The  Roman  Catholic  Claims,  in  1829,  and  on 
The  Principles  of  Church  Reform,  in  1833. 
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next  year," — "if  life  and  health  be  spared  me," — "if 
God  shall  permit," — were  to  be  justified  by  his  own 
unexpected  call.  The  anxiety  which  he  describes  when 
a  man  is  cut  off  by  sudden  death,  "to  know  whether 
his  previous  words  or  behaviour  indicated  any  sense 
of  his  coming  fate,"  was  to  be  exemplified  in  his  own 
case  to  the  very  letter.* 

The  time  which  he  had  originally  fixed  for  his  retire- 
ment from  Rugby  was  now  drawing  near,  and  the  new 
sphere  opened  to  him  in  his  professorship  at  Oxford 
seemed  to  give  a  fixedness  to  his  future  prospects  which 
would  naturally  increase  his  long-cherished  wishes  of 
greater  leisure  and  repose.  But  he  still  felt  himself  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  used  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  that 
the  forty-ninth  year  fixed  by  Aristotle  as  the  acme  of  the 
human  faculties  lay  still  some  years  before  him.  The 
education  of  his  two  younger  sons  was  a  strong  personal 
inducement  to  him  to  remain  a  short  time  longer  in  his 
situation.  His  professorial  labours  were  of  course  but 
an  appendage  to  his  duties  in  the  school,  and  when  some 
of  the  unforeseen  details  of  the  entrance  on  his  new 
office  had  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of  the  place 
which  he  had  so  delighted  to  receive,  "  in  good  and 
sober  truth,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately,  "I 
believe  that  this  and  all  other  things  are  ordered  far 
more  wisely  than  I  could  order  them,  and  it  will  seem 
a  manifest  call  to  turn  my  mind  more  closely  to  the  great 
work  which  is  before  me  here  at  Rugby."  The  unusual 
amount  also  of  sickness  and  death  which  had  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  naturally  gave  an 
increased  earnestness  to  his  dealings  with  the  boys. 
His  latest  scholars  were  struck  by  the  great  freedom  and 

*  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  first  edition,  pp.  139,  151,  155. 
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openness  with  which  he  spoke  to  them  on  more  serious 
subjects, — the  more  directly  practical  applications  which 
he  made  of  their  Scriptural  lessons, — the  emphasis  with 
which  he  called  their  attention  to  the  contrast  between 
Christian  faith  and  love,  and  that  creed  of  later  Paganism 
which  made  "  the  feelings  of  man  towards  the  Deity  to 
be  exactly  those  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful 
sunset."  *  The  same  cause  would  occasion  those 
frequent  thoughts  of  death  which  appear  in  his  Chapel 
Sermons,  and  in  his  more  private  life  during  this  last 
year.  There  had  never,  indeed,  been  a  time  from  his 
earliest  manhood  in  which  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life  had  not  been  one  of  the  fixed  images  of  his  mind ; 
and  many  instances  would  recur  to  all  who  knew  him  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  constantly  blended  with  all  his 
thoughts  of  the  future.  "  Shall  I  tell  you,  my  little 
boy,"  he  once  said  to  one  of  his  younger  children  whose 
joyful  glee  at  the  approaching  holidays  he  had  gently 
checked  ;  "  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  call  it  sad  ?  " — and  he 
then  repeated  to  him  the  simple  story  of  his  own  early 
childhood  :  how  his  own  father  had  made  him  read  to 
him  a  sermon  on  the  text,  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to- 
morrow," on  the  very  Sunday  evening  before  his  sudden 
death.  "Now,  cannot  you  see,  when  you  talk  with 
such  certainty  about  this  day  week  and  what  we  shall 
do,  why  it  seems  sad  to  me  ?  "  But  it  was  natural  that 
such  expressions  should  have  been  more  often  remarked 
by  those  who  heard  them  during  this  year,  even  had 
they  not  been  in  themselves  more  frequent.  "  It  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  things  I  do,"  he  said  to  one  of  his 
children,  who  asked  him  why,  in  the  title-page  of  his 
MS.  volume  of  sermons,  he  always  wrote  the  date  only 
*  MS.  notes  of  his  lessons  on  Cic.  Div.  ii.  72. 
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of  its  commencement,  and  left  a  blank  for  that  of  its 
completion,  "  to  write  the  beginning  of  that  sentence, 
and  think  that  I  may  perhaps  not  live  to  finish  it."  And 
his  pupils  recollected  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
announced  to  them,  before  morning  prayers,  the  unex- 
pected death  of  one  of  their  number  :  "  We  ought  all  to 
take  to  ourselves  these  repeated  warnings ;  God,  in  His 
mercy,  sends  them  to  us.  I  say  in  His  mercy,  because 
they  are  warnings  to  all  of  us  here, — we  ought  all  to  feel 
them  as  such," — adding  emphatically,  "  and  I  am  sure 
I  feel  it  so  myself." 

Whatever  might  be  the  general  interest  of  this  closing 
period  was  deepened  during  the  last  month  by  accidental 
causes,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but  which 
became  the  means  of  drawing  forth  all  the  natural  tender- 
ness of  his  character  more  fully  than  any  previous 
passage  of  his  life.  There  was  something  in  the  added 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  his  whole  manner  and  con- 
versation— watching  himself,  and  recalling  his  words, 
if  he  thought  they  would  be  understood  unkindly — 
which,  even  in  his  more  general  intercourse,  would 
make  almost  every  one  who  saw  him  at  that  time  connect 
their  last  recollections  of  him  with  some  trait  of  thought- 
fulness  for  others  and  forgetfulness  of  himself,  and 
which,  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  seemed  to 
awaken  a  consciousness,  amounting  almost  to  awe,  of 
a  visible  growth  in  those  qualities  which  are  most 
naturally  connected  with  the  thought  of  another  world. 
There  was  something  also  in  the  expressions  of  his  own 
more  personal  feelings — few  and  short  as  they  ever 
were,  but  for  that  reason  the  more  impressive  when  they 
did  escape  him — which  stamped  them  with  a  more 
than  usual  solemnity.     Such  were  some  of  the  passages 
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in  a  private  diary  which  he  now  commenced  for  the 
first  time,  but  not  known  till  after  his  death  by  any 
except  her  who  alone  shared  his  inmost  thoughts,  and 
who  could  not  but  treasure  up  in  her  memory  every 
word  connected  with  the  beginning  of  this  custom.  It 
was  about  three  weeks  before  his  end,  whilst  confined  to 
his  room  for  a  few  days  by  an  attack  of  feverish  illness, 
to  which,  especially  when  in  anxiety,  he  had  always  from 
time  to  time  been  liable,  that  he  called  her  to  his  bedside, 
and  expressed  to  her  how,  within  the  last  few  days,  he 
seemed  to  have  "  felt  quite  a  rush  of  love  in  his  heart 
towards  God  and  Christ,"  and  how  he  hoped  that  "  all 
this  might  make  him  more  gentle  and  tender,"  and  that 
he  might  not  soon  lose  the  impression  thus  made  upon 
him,  adding  that,  as  a  help  to  keeping  it  alive,  he 
intended  to  write  something  in  the  evenings  before  he 
retired  to  rest. 

From  this  diary,  written  the  last  thing  at  night,  not 
daily,  but  from  time  to  time  in  each  week,  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  give  the  following  extracts  : 

"  May  22. — I  am  now  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing 
my  forty-seventh  year.  Am  I  not  old  enough  to  view 
life  as  it  is,  and  to  contemplate  steadily  its  end, — what 
it  is  coming  to  and  must  come  to, — what  all  things 
are  without  God  ?  I  know  that  my  senses  are  on  the 
very  eve  of  becoming  weaker,  and  that  my  faculties  will 
then  soon  begin  to  decline  too, — whether  rapidly  or 
not  I  know  not,  but  they  will  decline.  Is  there  not 
one  faculty  which  never  declines,  which  is  the  seed  and 
the  seal  of  immortality  ;  and  what  has  become  of  that 
faculty  in  me  ?  What  is  it  to  live  unto  God  ?  May  God 
open  my  eyes  to  see  Him  by  faith,  in  and  through  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  may  He  draw  me  to  Him,  and  keep 
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me  with  Him,  making  His  will  my  will,  His  love  my 
love,  His  strength  my  strength,  and  may  He  make  me 
feel  that  pretended  strength,  not  derived  from  Him,  is 
no  strength,  but  the  worst  weakness.  May  His  strength 
be  perfected  in  my  weakness. 

"  Tuesday  evening,  May  24. — Two  days  have  passed, 
and  I  am  mercifully  restored  to  my  health  and  strength. 
To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  able  to  resume  my  usual  duties. 
Now  then  is  the  dangerous  moment.  .  .  .  O  gracious 
Father,  keep  me  now  through  Thy  Holy  Spirit :  keep  my 
heart  soft  and  tender  now  in  health  and  amidst  the 
bustle  of  the  world  :  keep  the  thought  of  Thyself  present 
to  me  as  my  Father  in  Jesus  Christ :  and  keep  alive 
in  me  a  spirit  of  love  and  meekness  to  all  men,  that  I 
may  be  at  once  gentle  and  active  and  firm.  O  strengthen 
me  to  bear  pain,  or  sickness,  or  danger,  or  whatever 
Thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  lay  upon  me,  as  Christ's 
soldier  and  servant ;  and  let  my  faith  overcome  the 
world  daily.  Strengthen  my  faith,  that  I  may  realise 
to  my  mind  the  things  eternal — death,  and  things  after 
death,  and  Thyself.  O  save  me  from  my  sins,  from 
myself,  and  from  my  spiritual  enemy,  and  keep  me  ever 
Thine  through  Jesus  Christ.  Lord,  hear  my  prayers 
also  for  my  dearest  wife,  my  dear  children,  my  many 
and  kind  friends,  my  household, — for  all  those  committed 
to  my  care,  and  for  us  to  whom  they  are  committed. 
I  pray  also  for  our  country  and  for  Thy  Holy  Church 
in  all  the  world.  Perfect  and  bless  the  work  of  Thy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  Thy  people,  and  may  Thy 
kingdom  come,  and  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  I  pray  for  this,  and  for  all  that  Thou  seest  me 
to  need  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

"Wednesday,  May  25. — Again,  before  I  go  to  rest, 
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would  I  commit  myself  to  God's  care,  through  Christ, 
beseeching  Him  to  forgive  me  for  all  my  sins  of  this 
day  past,  and  to  keep  alive  His  grace  in  my  heart,  and 
to  cleanse  me  from  all  indolence,  pride,  harshness,  and 
selfishness,  and  to  give  me  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
humility,  firmness,  and  love.  O  Lord,  keep  Thyself 
present  to  me  ever,  and  perfect  Thy  strength  in  my 
weakness.  Take  me  and  mine  under  Thy  blessed  care, 
this  night  and  evermore,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

"Thursday,  May  26.—.  .  .  O  Lord,  keep  Thyself 
present  to  me  always,  and  teach  me  to  come  to  Thee  by 
the  One  and  Living  Way,  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Keep 
me  humble  and  gentle.  2.  Self-denying.  3.  Firm  and 
patient.  4.  Active.  5.  Wise  to  know  Thy  will,  and 
to  discern  the  truth.  6.  Loving,  that  I  may  learn  to 
resemble  Thee  and  my  Saviour.  O  Lord,  forgive  me 
for  all  my  sins,  and  save  me  and  guide  me  and 
strengthen  me,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

"  May  29. — .  .  .  O  Lord,  save  me  from  idle  words, 
and  grant  that  my  heart  may  be  truly  cleansed  and 
filled  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  I  may  arise  to 
serve  Thee,  and  lie  down  to  sleep  in  entire  confidence 
in  Thee  and  submission  to  Thy  will,  ready  for  life  or 
death.  Let  me  live  for  the  day,  not  overcharged  with 
worldly  cares,  but  feeling  that  my  treasure  is  not  here, 
and  desiring  truly  to  be  joined  to  Thee  in  Thy  heavenly 
kingdom,  and  to  those  who  are  already  gone  to  Thee. 
O  Lord,  let  me  wait  on  patiently ;  but  do  Thou  save 
me  from  sin,  and  guide  me  with  Thy  Spirit,  and  keep 
me  with  Thee,  and  in  faithful  obedience  to  Thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son  our  Lord. 

"  May  31. — Another  day  and  another  month  succeed. 
May  God  keep  my  mind  and  heart  fixed  on  Him,  and 
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cleanse  me  from  all  sin.  I  would  wish  to  keep  a  watch 
over  my  tongue,  as  to  vehement  speaking  and  censuring 
of  others.  I  would  desire  to  be  more  thoughtful  of 
others,  more  thoughtful  '  ultro '  of  my  own  head, 
without  the  suggestions  of  others.  I  would  desire  to 
remember  my  latter  end  to  which  I  am  approaching, 
going  down  the  hill  of  life,  and  having  done  far  more 
than  half  my  work.  May  God  keep  me  in  the  hour 
of  death,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  preserve  me  from 
over-fear,  as  well  as  from  presumption.  Now,  O  Lord, 
whilst  I  am  in  health,  keep  my  heart  fixed  on  Thee 
by  faith,  and  then  I  shall  not  lose  Thee  in  sickness 
or  in  death.  Guide  and  strengthen  and  enkindle  me, 
and  bless  those  dearest  to  me  and  those  committed  to 
my  charge,  and  keep  them  Thine,  and  guide  and  support 
them  in  Thy  holy  ways.  Keep  sin  far  from  them,  O 
Lord,  and  let  it  not  come  upon  them  through  any 
neglect  of  mine.  O  Lord,  inspire  me  with  zeal,  and 
guide  me  with  wisdom,  that  Thy  name  may  be  known 
to  those  committed  to  my  care,  and  that  they  may 
be  made  and  kept  always  Thine.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  and  may  my 
whole  trust  towards  Thee  be  through  His  merits  and 
intercessions. 

"  Thursday  evening,  June  2. — Again  the  day  is  over 
and  I  am  going  to  rest.  O  Lord,  preserve  me  this 
night,  and  strengthen  me  to  bear  whatever  Thou  shalt 
see  fit  to  lay  on  me,  whether  pain,  sickness,  danger, 
or  distress. 

"  Sunday,  June  5. — I  have  just  been  looking  over  a 
newspaper,  one  of  the  most  painful  and  solemn  studies 
in  the  world,  if  it  be  read  thoughtfully.  So  much  of 
sin  and  so  much  of  suffering  in  the  world  as  there  are 
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displayed,  and  no  one  seems  able  to  remedy  either. 
And  then  the  thought  of  my  own  private  life,  so  full 
of  comforts,  is  very  startling,  when  I  contrast  it  with 
the  lot  of  millions  whose  portion  is  so  full  of  distress 
or  of  trouble.  May  I  be  kept  humble  and  zealous, 
and  may  God  give  me  grace  to  labour  in  my  generation 
for  the  good  of  my  brethren  and  for  His  glory  !  May 
He  keep  me  His  by  night  and  by  day,  and  strengthen 
me  to  bear  and  to  do  His  will,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Monday  evening,  June  6. — I  have  felt  better  and 
stronger  all  this  day,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  But  may 
He  keep  my  heart  tender.  May  He  keep  me  gentle 
and  patient,  yet  active  and  zealous.  May  He  bless 
me  in  Himself  and  in  His  Son.  May  he  make  me 
humble-minded  in  this,  that  I  do  not  look  for  good 
things  as  my  portion  here,  but  rather  should  I  look 
for  troubles  as  what  I  deserve,  and  as  what  Christ's 
people  are  to  bear.  '  If  ye  be  without  chastisement, 
of  which  all  are  partakers,'  etc.  How  much  of  good 
have  I  received  at  God's  hand,  and  shall  I  not  also 
receive  evil  ?  Only,  O  Lord,  strengthen  me  to  bear 
it,  whether  it  visit  me  in  body,  in  mind,  or  in  estate. 
Strengthen  me  with  the  grace  which  Thou  didst  vouch- 
safe to  Thy  martyrs  ;  and  let  me  not  fall  from  Thee 
in  any  trial.  O  Lord,  let  me  cherish  a  sober  mind, 
to  be  ready  to  bear  evenly  and  not  sullenly.  O  Lord, 
reveal  to  me  Thyself  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  knowledge 
will  make  all  suffering  and  all  trials  easy.  O  Lord, 
bless  my  dearest  wife,  and  strengthen  us  in  the  hardest 
of  all  trials,  evil  befalling  each  other.  Bless  our  dear 
children,  and  give  me  grace  to  guide  them  wisely  and 
lovingly,  through  Jesus  Christ.  O  Lord,  may  I  join 
with  all  Thy  people  in  heaven  and  on  earth  in  offering 
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up  my  prayers  to  Thee  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  saying,  '  Glory  be  to  Thy  most  holy  Name  for 
ever  and  ever.'" 

Meanwhile  his  general  occupations  during  this  last 
year  had  been  going  on  as  usual,  though  interrupted 
for  a  time  by  his  professorial  lectures  at  Oxford.  On 
returning  from  them  to  Rugby  in  February,  he  im- 
mediately engaged  again  upon  the  Roman  History. 
"  I  thirst,"  he  said,  "  for  Zama,"  and  on  May  5th 
he  had  begun  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  the 
account  of  that  battle,  which  with  two  more  would 
have  completed  the  third  volume.  His  lecture  on 
Gregory  the  Great  had  also  been  occupying  his  time 
and  thoughts,  and  he  had  for  this  purpose  been  analysing 
and  commenting  on  the  earlier  books  of  Paulus  Diaconus, 
De  Gestis  Lo?igobardorum.  He  was  also  beginning 
to  make  final  arrangements  for  the  edition  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  he  had  now  for  some  years  past  been 
hoping  to  leave  as  a  monument  of  his  government  of 
Rugby  School.  And  it  was  about  six  weeks  before  his 
death  that  he  explored  the  field  of  Naseby  in  company 
with  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  left  his  house  at  Rugby  express- 
ing the  hope  that  it  might  "  long  continue  to  be  what 
was  to  him  one  of  the  rarest  sights  in  the  world — a 
temple  of  industrious  peace." 

His  short  illness  presented  no  material  interruption 
to  his  present  pursuits  or  future  plans.  He  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  his  holidays  at  Fox  How,  often 
writing  to  those  of  his  children  who  had  gone  there 
before  the  usual  time  of  their  common  journey  to  inquire 
after  the  growth  of  his  favourite  trees  and  the  aspect 
of  his  favourite  views ;   and  he  was  also   preparing  for 
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his  meditated  excursion  to  Carthagena,  with  a  view 
to  his  history  of  the  Punic  Wars.  His  more  laborious 
and  extended  designs  for  his  later  years  were  still  floating 
before  him.  "  One  inducement  I  should  have  if  they 
would  send  me  as  bishop  to  any  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,"  were  his  last  words  to  one  of  his  most  attached 
pupils,  while  the  attack  of  illness  was  still  upon  him, 
"  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  bishop  in  those 
parts  who  would  endeavour  to  build  up  a  Church 
according  to  my  idea  of  what  a  true  Church  should 
be."  His  terminal  lecture  at  Oxford  had  been  duly 
notified  for  June  2nd,  and  was  not  abandoned 
till  he  found  that  it  would  be  physically  impossible, 
in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  interruption  of  his 
indisposition,  to  finish  it  in  time.  "I  am  obliged," 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  on  May  27th,  "  to  give 
up  altogether  the  hope  of  coming  to  Oxford  this  term. 
I  grieve  for  this  very  much  ;  but,  if  I  live  and  am  well, 
I  hope  to  give  two  lectures  next  term  to  make  up  for 
it,  for  nothing  would  grieve  me  more  than  to  be  thought 
to  escape  from  the  duties  of  my  office,  so  far  as  it  is 
in  my  power  to  fulfil  them." 

The  last  week  of  the  long  summer  half-year  had  now 
arrived  :  his  fourteenth  year  at  Rugby  was  drawing  to 
its  close ;  the  course  of  sermons  in  which,  during  the 
preceding  month,  he  had  dwelt  on  the  three  things 
necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  his  scholars  wherever 
they  might  be  scattered  in  after  life  had  now  been 
ended.  On  June  5th  the  last  and  farewell  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  chapel,  before  the  final  dispersion 
of  the  boys  for  the  holidays,  in  which  he  surveyed,  from 
his  own  long  experience,  the  peculiar  difficulties  and 
temptations  of  the  place,  and   in  which  he   concluded 
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his  parting  advice  with  words  to  which,  in  the  minds 
of  his  hearers,  the  sequel  gave  a  new  import,  even  in 
their  minutest  particulars.  "The  real  point  which  con- 
cerns us  all  is  not  whether  our  sin  be  of  one  kind  or 
of  another,  more  or  less  venial  or  more  or  less  mis- 
chievous, in  man's  judgment,  and  to'our  worldly  interests ; 
but  whether  we  struggle  against  all  sin  because  it  is 
sin ;  whether  we  have  or  have  not  placed  ourselves 
consciously  under  the  banner i  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
trusting  in  Him,  cleaving  to  Him,  feeding  on  Him  by 
faith  daily,  and  so  resolved,  and  continually  renewing 
our  resolution,  to  be  His  faithful  soldiers  and  servants 
to  our  lives'  end.  To  this,'V  he  said,  "  I  would  call 
you  all,  so  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  speak  to  you: 
to  this  I  do  call  you  all,  and  especially  all  who  are 
likely  to  meet  here  again  after  a  short  interval,  that 
you  may  return  Christ's  servants  with  a  believing  and 
loving  heart ;  and  if  this  be  so,  I  care  little  as  to  what 
particular  form  temptations  tfrom  withouti  may  take; 
there  will  be  a  security  within — a  security  not  of  man, 
but  of  God." 

The  succeeding  week  I  was,  as  usual,  one  of  much  labour 
and  confusion  from  the  accumulation  of  work  at  the 
end  of  the  half-year.  There  was  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  fifth  form  examination  and  the  general 
winding  up  of  the  school  business ;  there  was  the 
public  day  of  the  school  speeches  on  Friday,  the  ioth; 
the  presence  of  the  yearly  examiners  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  the  visits  of  his  former  pupils  on  their 
way  from  the  Universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  long 
vacation.  It  might  jjseem  needless  to  dwell  on  details 
which,  though  of  deep  interest  to  those  who  knew  him 
well,  differed  but  little  from  the  tenor  of  his  usual  life. 
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Yet  for  this  very  reason  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  so 
much  of  them  as  shall  continue  the  same  image  down 
to  its  sudden  close. 

Whatever  depression  had  been  left  by  the  feverish 
attack  of  the  preceding  fortnight  had  in  the  two  or 
three  last  days  passed  away,  and  he  had  recovered  not 
only  his  usual  health,  but  his  usual  spirits  and  energy, 
playing  with  his  children,  undertaking  all  the  work  of 
the  examination,  and  at  the  same  time  interrupting  him- 
self in  his  various  occupations  to  go  and  sit  for  an 
hour  to  relieve  the  anxiety  or  enliven  the  sick-bed  of  an 
invalid  ;  and  though  "  glad  to  get  off  going  up  to  Oxford 
to  do  battle,"  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  excitement  and 
inconvenience  of  a  hurried  journey,  he  offered,  if  it  were 
necessary,  to  give  his  vote  in  Convocation,  on  June  9th, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  censure  on  Dr.  Hampden. 

Deeply,  too,  did  he  enter  into  the  unusual  beauty  of 
the  summer  of  that  genial  year.  In  his  daily  walk  to 
his  bathing-place  in  the  Avon,  he  was  constamly  calling 
the  attention  of  his  companions  to  the  peculiar  charm 
of  this  season  of  the  year,  when  everything  was  so  rich 
without  being  parched ;  the  deep  green  of  a  field  of 
clover,  or  of  an  old  elm  on  the  rise  of  a  hill  on  the 
outskirts  of  Rugby,  or  of  a  fine  oak,  which  called  forth 
many  old  recollections  of  its  associates  in  the  adjoining 
hedges,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  few  survivors.  And 
these  walks  were  enlivened  by  those  conversations  in 
which  his  former  pupils  took  so  much  delight,  in  which 
he  was  led  on  through  the  various  topics  of  which  his 
mind  was  fulL  There  were  the  remembrances  of  his 
past  tours  and  "of  the  morning  between  Pisa  and 
Rome,  which  gave  him  the  most  perfect  outward  enjoy- 
ment which   he   could   conceive  ; "  the   expectation   of 
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future  journeys — of  the  delight  of  visiting  the  Sierra 
Morena,  "containing  all  the  various  stages  of  vegetation, 
and  beautiful  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord," — and  yet 
again  the  constant  feeling  that  he  never  could  rest  any- 
where in  travelling ;  "  if  he  stayed  more  than  a  day 
at  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  it  would  only 
bring  on  a  longing  for  Fox  How."  There  was  also  the 
anticipation  of  the  more  distant  future  :  how  he  would 
have  pupils  with  him  in  Westmoreland  during  the  long 
vacation,  when  he  had  retired  from  Rugby,  and  "  what 
glorious  walks  he  would  take  them  upon  Loughrigg." 

His  subjects  of  more  general  interest  were  also  dis- 
cussed as  usual, — such  as  the  comparison  of  the  art  of 
medicine  in  barbarous  and  civilised  ages, — the  philo- 
logical importance  of  provincial  vocabularies,  —  the 
threatening  prospect  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
United  States, — united  on  the  other  hand  with  their 
great  opportunities  for  good  lin  "  that  vast  continent." 
Of  the  Oxford  opinions  his  language  was  strong  as  usual, 
but  with  none  of  that  occasional  vehemence  of  expres- 
sion which  had  of  late  years  somewhat  interfered  with 
the  freedom  of  his  intercourse  with  some  of  his 
Oxford  pupils,  who  thought  more  favourably  than 
himself  of  the  school  in  question.  He  objected,  as 
he  often  did,  to  the  use  of  ridicule  in  religious  argu- 
ments, as  incompatible  with  the  painful  feeling  which 
should  be  aroused  by  the  sight  of  serious  errors  or  faults, 
and  spoke  of  the  irreconcilable  difference  of  principle 
by  which  he  believed  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
were  divided,  and  "  between  which,"  he  said,  "  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  have  to  make  her  choice," — dwelling 
at  the  same. time  on  the  inconsistency  of  any  attempt  to 
hold    the  'Apostolical   Succession  short   of  Romanism, 
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though  with  expressions  of  great  affection  of  some  of  his 
friends,  and  with  great  respect  of  Mr.  Maurice,  who 
seemed  to  him  to  do  this.  "  But  such  views,"  he  said, 
"were  my  earliest  dislike, — the  words  mean  so  entirely 
nothing ;  their  system  goes  on  two  legs  and  a  half, — the 
Oxford  system  on  three  and  three-quarters,  the  Roman 
Catholic  on  four." 

On  Saturday  morning  he  was  busily  employed  in  ex- 
amining some  of  the  boys  in  Ranke's  History  of  the 
Popes,  in  preparation  for  which  he  had  sat  up  late  on 
the  previous  night,  and  some  of  the  answers  which  had 
much  pleased  him  he  recounted  with  great  interest  at 
breakfast.  The  chief  part  of  the  day  he  was  engaged 
in  finishing  the  business  of  the  school,  not  accepting 
proffered  assistance  even  in  the  mechanical  details,  but 
going  through  the  whole  work  himself.  He  went  his 
usual  round  of  the  school  to  distribute  the  prizes  to  the 
boys  before  their  final  dispersion,  and  to  take  leave 
of  those  who  were  not  returning  after  the  holidays. 
"  One  more  lesson,"  he  had  said,  to  his  own  form  on 
the  previous  evening,  "  I  shall  have  with  you  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  then  1  will  say  to  you  what  I  have  to 
say."  That  parting  address  to  which  they  were  always 
accustomed  to  look  forward  with  such  pleasure  never 
came.  But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  remarked 
with  peculiar  interest  that  the  last  subject  which  he 
had  set  them  for  an  exercise  was  Domus  Ultima ; 
that  the  last  translation  for  Latin  verses  was  from  the 
touching  lines  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in 
Spenser's  Ruins  of  Time ; "  that  the  last  words  with 
which  he  closed  his  last  lecture  on  the  New  Testament 
were  in  commenting  on  the  passage  of  St.  John,  "  It 
doth   not  yet   appear  what  we  shall  be ;   but  we  know 
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that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  "So,  too,"  he  said,  "in  the 
Corinthians,  '  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  then  face  to  face.'  Yes,"  he  added,  with  marked 
fervency,  "the  mere  contemplation  of  Christ  shall 
transform  us  into  His  likeness." 

In  the  afternoon  he  took  his  ordinary  walk  and  bathe, 
enjoying  the  rare  beauty  of  the  day,  and  he  stopped 
again  and  again  to  look  up  into  the  unclouded  blue  of 
the  summer  sky,  "the  blue  depth  of  aether"  which  had 
been  at  all  times  one  of  his  most  favourite  images  in 
Nature,  "  conveying,"  as  he  said,  "  ideas  so  much  more 
beautiful,  as  well  as  more  true,  than  the  ancient  con- 
ceptions of  the  heavens  as  an  iron  firmament."  At 
dinner  he  was  in  high  spirits,  talking  with  his  several 
guests  on  subjects  of  social  or  historical  interest,  and 
recurring  with  great  pleasure  to  his  early  geological 
studies,  and  describing  with  much  interest  his  recent 
visit  to  Naseby  with  Carlyle,  "  its  position  on  some  of 
the  highest  tableland  in  England, — the  streams  falling 
on  the  one  side  into  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other  into  the 
German  Ocean, — far  away,  too,  from  any  town, — Market 
Harborough,  the  nearest  into  which  the  cavaliers  were 
chased,  late  in  the  long  summer  evening,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  June,  you  know." 

In  the  evening  he  took  a  short  stroll,  as  usual,  on  the 
lawn  in  the  farther  garden,  with  the  friend  and  former 
pupil  from  whom  the  account  of  these  last  few  days 
has  been  chiefly  derived.  His  conversation  with  him 
turned  on  some  points  in  the  school  of  Oxford  theology, 
in  regard  to  which  he  thought  him  to  be  in  error ; 
particularly  he  dwelt  seriously,  but  kindly,  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  false  notions  of  the  Eucharist,  insisting 
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especially  that  our  Lord  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the 
highest  spiritual  blessings  can  be  conferred  only  or 
chiefly  through  the  reception  of  material  elements, — 
urging  with  great  earnestness,  when  it  was  said  that 
there  might  be  various  modes  of  spiritual  agency,  "  My 
dear  Lake,  God  be  praised,  we  are  told  the  great  mode 
by  which  we  are  affected — we  have  His  own  blessed 
assurance,  'The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.' " 

At  nine  o'clock  was  a  supper,  which,  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  summer  half-year,  he  gave  to  the  sixth 
form  boys  of  his  own  house;  and  they  were  struck 
with  the  cheerfulness  and  liveliness  of  his  manner, 
talking  of  the  end  of  the  half-year  and  the  pleasure  of 
his  returning  to  Fox  How  in  the  next  week,  and  observ- 
ing, in  allusion  to  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  boys, 
"  How  strange  the  chapel  will  look  to-morrow  !  " 

The  school  business  was  now  completely  over.  The 
old  school-house  servant,  who  had  been  about  the  place 
many  years,  came  to  receive  the  final  accounts,  and 
delighted  afterwards  to  tell  how  his  master  had  kept  him 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  talking  to  him  with  more  than 
usual  kindness  and  confidence. 

One  more  act,  the  last  before  he  retired  that  night, 
remains  to  be  recorded, — the  last  entry  in  his  diary, 
which  was  not  known  or  seen  till  the  next  morning, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  those  to  whom  every  word 
bore  a  weight  and  meaning  which  he  who  wrote  it  had 
but  little  anticipated. 

"Saturday  evening,  June  11. — The  day  after  to- 
morrow is  my  birthday,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see 
it — my   forty-seventh   birthday    since    my    birth.     How 
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large  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  is  already  passed ! 
And  then — what  is  to  follow  this  life  ?  How  visibly  my 
outward  work  seems  contracting  and  softening  away  into 
the  gentler  employments  of  old  age  !  In  one  sense,  how 
nearly  can  I  now  say,  '  Vixi ! '  And  I  thank  God  that, 
as  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully 
•  mortified  ;  I  have  no  desire  other  than  to  step  back 
from  my  present  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to 
a  higher.  Still,  there  are  works  which,  with  God's 
permission,  I  would  do  before  the  night  cometh  ; 
especially  that  great  work,*  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
take  part  in  it.  But,  above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own 
personal  work, — to  keep  myself  pure  and  zealous  and 
believing, — labouring  to  do  God's  will,  yet  not  anxious 
that  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather  than  by  others, 
if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it." 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
that  he  awoke  with  a  sharp  pain  across  his  chest,  which 
he  mentioned  to  his  wife,  on  her  asking  whether  he  felt 
well, — adding  that  he  had  felt  it  slightly  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  before  and  after  bathing.  He  then  again 
composed  himself  to  sleep ;  but  her  watchful  care, 
always  anxious  even  to  nervousness,  at  the  least  in- 
dication of  illness,  was  at  once  awakened,  and  on  finding 
from  him  that  the  pain  increased,  and  that  it  seemed  to 
pass  from  his  chest  to  his  left  arm,  her  alarm  was  so 
much  roused  from  a  remembrance  of  having  heard  of 
this  in  connexion  with  Angina  Pectoris  and  its  fatal 
consequences,  that  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  she 
rose  and  called  up  an  old  servant,  whom  they  usually 
consulted  in  cases  of  illness,   from  her  having  so  long 

*  To  prevent  any  possibility  of  misconception,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  refer  to  chapter  iv. 
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attended  the  sick-bed  of  his  sister  Susannah.  Reassured 
by  her  confidence  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear, 
but  still  anxious,  Mrs.  Arnold  returned  to  his  room. 
She  observed  him  as  she  was  dressing  herself,  lying 
still,  but  with  his  hands  clasped,  his  lips  moving,  and 
his  eyes  raised  upwards,  as  if  engaged  in  prayer,  when 
all  at  once  he  repeated,  firmly  and  earnestly,  "  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen 
thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not 
seen,  and  yet  have  believed ; "  and  soon  afterwards, 
with  a  solemnity  of  manner  and  depth  of  utterance 
which  spoke  more  than  the  words  themselves,  "  But 
if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers, 
then  are  ye  bastards  and  not  sons." 

From  time  to  time  he  seemed  to  be  in  severe  suffering  • 
and,  on  the  entrance  of  the  old  servant  before  mentioned, 
said,  "Ah!  Elizabeth,  If  I  had  been  as  much  accus- 
tomed to  pain  as  dear  Susannah  was,  I  should  bear  it 
better."  To  his  wife,  however,  he  uttered  no  expressions 
of  acute  pain,  dwelling  only  on  the  moments  of  com- 
parative ease,  and  observing  that  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  But  the  more  than  usual  earnestness  which 
marked  his  tone  and  manner,  especially  in  repeating  the 
verses  from  Scripture,  had  again  roused  her  worst  fears  ; 
and  she  ordered  messengers  to  be  sent  for  medical 
assistance,  which  he  had  at  first  requested  her  not  to 
do,  from  not  liking  to  disturb  at  that  early  hour  the 
usual  medical  attendant,  who  had  been  suffering  from 
indisposition.  She  then  took  up  the  Prayer-Book,  and 
was  looking  for  a  psalm  to  read  to  him,  when  he 
said  quickly,  "  The  fifty-first,"  which  she  accordingly 
read  by  his  bedside,  reminding  him  at  the  seventh 
verse  that  it  was  the  favourite  verse  of  one  of  the  old 
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alms-women  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting ;  and 
at  the  twelfth  verse,  "  O  give  me  the  comfort  of  Thy 
help  again,  and  stablish  me  with  Thy  free  spirit " — he 
repeated  it  after  her  very  earnestly.  She  then  read  the 
prayer  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  beginning,  "The 
Almighty  Lord,  who  is  a  most  strong  tower,"  etc.,  kneel- 
ing herself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  altering  it  into 
a  common  prayer  for  them  both. 

As  the  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  seven,  Dr.  Bucknill 
(the  son  of  the  usual  medical  attendant)  entered  the 
room.  He  was  then  lying  on  his  back, — his  countenance 
much  as  usual, — his  pulse,  though  regular,  was  very  quick, 
and  there  was  cold  perspiration  on  the  brow  and  cheeks. 
But  his  tone  was  cheerful.  "How  is  your  father?" 
he  asked,  on  the  physician's  entrance :  "  I  am  sorry  to 
disturb  you  so  early — I  knew  that  your  father  was 
unwell,  and  that  you  had  enough  to  do."  He  described 
the  pain,  speaking  of  it  as  having  been  very  severe, 
and  then  said,  "What  is  it?"  Whilst  the  physician 
was  pausing  for  a  moment  before  he  replied,  the  pain 
returned,  and  remedies  were  applied  till  it  passed  away ; 
and  Mrs.  Arnold,  seeing  by  the  measures  used  that 
the  medical  man  was  himself  alarmed,  left  the  room 
for  a  few  moments  to  call  up  her  second  son,  the  eldest 
of  the  family  then  at  Rugby,  and  impart  her  anxiety 
to  him;  and  during  her  absence  her  husband  again 
asked  what  it  was,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  spasm 
of  the  heart.  He  exclaimed,  in  his  peculiar  manner 
of  recognition,  "  Ha  ! "  And  then,  on  being  asked  if  he 
had  ever  in  his  life  fainted, — "  No,  never ; "  if  he  had 
ever  had  difficulty  of  breathing  ?—  "  No,  never ; "  if  he 
had  ever  had  sharp  pain  in  the  chest  ? — "  No,  never  ; " 
if  any  of  his  family  had  ever  had_disease  of  the  chest? — 
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"Yes,  my  father  had — he  died  of  it."  What  age  was 
he  ?— "  Fifty-three."  "  Was  it  suddenly  fatal  ?  "— "  Yes, 
suddenly  fatal."  He  then  asked  if  disease  of  the 
heart  was  a  common  disease. — "  Not  very  common." 
"Where  do  we  find  it  most?" — "In  large  towns,  I 
think."  "Why?"  (Two  or  three  causes  were  men- 
tioned.) "  Is  it  generally  fatal  ?  " — "  Yes,  I  am  afraid 
it  is." 

The  physician  then  quitted  the  house  for  medicine, 
leaving  Mrs.  Arnold  now  fully  aware  from  him  of  her 
husband's  state.  At  this  moment  she  was  joined  by 
her  son,  who  entered  the  room  with  no  serious  appre- 
hension, and,  on  his  coming  up  to  the  bed,  his  father, 
with  his  usual  gladness  of  expression  towards  him,  asked, 
"  How  is  your  deafness,  my  boy  ?  "  (he  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  it  the  night  before) ;  and  then,  playfully 
alluding  to  an  old  accusation  against  him,  "You  must 
not  stay  here ;  you  know  you  do  not  like  a  sick-room." 
He  then  sat  down  with  his  mother  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  presently  his  father  said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  My 
son,  thank  God  for  me ; "  and  as  his  son  did  not  at 
once  catch  his  meaning,  he  went  on,  saying,  "Thankl 
God,  Tom,  for  giving  me  this  pain :  I  have  suffered 
so  little  pain  in  my  life  that  I  feel  it  is  very  good  for 
me :  now  God  has  given  it  to  me,  and  I  do  so  thank/ 
Him  for  it."  And  again,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  allud-| 
ing  to  a  wish  which  his  son  had  often  heard  him  express, 
that  if  he  ever  had  to  suffer  pain,  his  faculties  might 
be  unaffected  by  it, — "  How  thankful  I  am  that  my 
head  is  untouched  !  "  Meanwhile  his  wife,  who  still 
had  sounding  in  her  ears  the  tone  in  which  he  had 
repeated  the  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
again   turned  to  the  Prayer-Book,  and  began   to   read 
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the  exhortation  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick.  He  listened  with  deep  attention,  saying 
emphatically,  "  Yes,"  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  sen- 
tences. "There  should  be  no  greater  comfort  to 
Christian  persons  than  to  be  made  like  unto  Christ." — 
"  Yes."  "  By  suffering  patiently  troubles,  adversities, 
and  sickness." — "  Yes."  "  He  entered  not  into  His 
glory  before  He  was  crucified." — "  Yes."  At  the  words 
"  everlasting  life "  she  stopped,  and  his  son  said,  "  I 
wish,  dear  papa,  we  had  you  at  Fox  How."  He  made 
no  answer,  but  the  last  conscious  look  which  remained 
fixed  in  his  wife's  memory  was  the  look  of  intense 
tenderness  and  love  with  which  he  smiled  upon  them 
both  at  that  moment. 

The  physician  now  returned  with  the  medicines,  and 
the  former  remedies  were  applied :  there  was  a  slight 
return  of  the  spasms,  after  which  he  said,  "  If  the 
pain  is  again  as  severe  as  it  was  before  you  came,  I 
do  not  know  how  I  can  bear  it."  He  then,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  physician,  who  rather  felt  than  saw 
them  upon  him,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  not  to 
answer  the  exact  truth,  repeated  one  or  two  of  his 
former  questions  about  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
ended  with  asking,  "  Is  it  likely  to  return  ? "  and,  on 
being  told  that  it  was,  "  Is  it  generally  suddenly  fatal  ?  " 
— "  Generally."  On  being  asked  whether  he  had  any 
pain,  he  replied  that  he  had  none  but  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  external  remedies ;  and  then,  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  inquired  what  medicine  was  to  be  given; 
and  on  being  told,  answered,  "  Ah,  very  well."  The 
physician,  who  was  dropping  the  laudanum  into  a  glass, 
turned  round,  and  saw  him  looking  quite  calm,  but 
with   his   eyes   shut.     In   another   minute   he   heard   a 
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rattle  in  the  throat,  and  a  convulsive  struggle, — flew 
to  the  bed,  caught  his  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
called  to  one  of  the  servants  to  fetch  Mrs.  Arnold. 
She  had  but  just  left  the  room  before  his  last  conver- 
sation with  the  physician,  in  order  to  acquaint  her 
son  with  his  father's  danger,  of  which  he  was  still 
unconscious,  when  she  heard  herself  called  from  above. 
She  rushed  upstairs,  told  her  son  to  bring  the  rest 
of  the  children,  and  with  her  own  hands  applied  the 
remedies  that  were  brought,  in  the  hope  of  reviving 
animation,  though  herself  feeling,  from  the  moment 
that  she  saw  him,  that  he  had  already  passed  away.  He 
was  indeed  no  longer  conscious.  The  sobs  and  cries 
of  his  children  as  they  entered  and  saw  their  father's 
state  made  no  impression  upon  him  :  the  eyes  were 
fixed — the  countenance  was  unmoved ;  there  was  a 
heaving  of  the  chest — deep  gasps  escaped  at  prolonged 
intervals, — and  just  as  the  usual  medical  attendant 
arrived,  and  as  the  old  school-house  servant,  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  rushed  with  the  others  into  the  room, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  master  once  more,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  before  8  a.m.  that  he 
expired,  though  it  was  naturally  impossible  for  those 
who  were  present  to  adjust  their  recollections  of  what 
passed  with  precise  exactness  of  time  or  place.  So 
short  and  sudden  had  been  the  seizure  that  hardly  any- 
one out  of  the  household  itself  had  heard  of  his  illness 
before  its  fatal  close.  His  guest  and  former  pupil  (who 
had  slept  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house)  was  coming 
down  to  breakfast  as  usual,  thinking  of  questions  to 
which  the  conversation  of  the  preceding  night  had  given 
rise,  and  which,  by  the  great  kindness  of  his  manner, 
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he  felt  doubly  encouraged  to  ask  him,  when  he  was 
met  on  the  staircase  by  the  announcement  of  his  death. 
The  masters  knew  nothing  till  the  moment  when,  almost 
at  the  same  time  at  the  different  boarding-houses,  the 
fatal  message  was  delivered  in  all  its  startling  abruptness 
that  "Dr.  Arnold  was  dead."  What  that  Sunday  was 
in  Rugby  it  is  hard  fully  to  represent :  the  incredulity — 
the  bewilderment — the  agitated  inquiries  for  every  detail 
— the  blank,  more  awful  than  sorrow,  that  prevailed 
through  the  vacant  services  of  that  long  and  dreary 
day — the  feeling  as  if  the  very  place  had  passed  away 
with  him  who  had  so  emphatically  been  in  every  sense 
its  head — the  sympathy  which  hardly  dared  to  contem- 
plate, and  which  yet  could  not  but  fix  the  thoughts 
and  looks  of  all  on  the  desolate  house  where  the  father- 
less family  were  gathered  round  the  chamber  of  death. 

Five  of  his  children  were  awaiting  their  father's  arrival 
at  Fox  How.  To  them  the  news  was  brought  on  Monday 
morning  by  the  same  pupil  who  had  been  in  the  house 
at  his  death,  and  who  long  would  remember  the  hour 
when  he  reached  the  place  just  as  the  early  summer 
dawn — the  dawn  of  that  forty-seventh  birthday — was 
breaking  over  that  beautiful  valley,  every  shrub  and 
every  flower  in  all  its  freshness  and  luxuriance  speaking 
of  him  who  had  so  tenderly  fostered  their  growth  around 
the  destined  home  of  his  old  age.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day,  which  they  had  been  fondly  preparing  to 
celebrate  with  its  usual  pleasures,  they  arrived  at  Rugby 
in  time  to  see  their  father's  face  in  death. 

He  was  buried  on  the  following  Friday,  the  very  day 
week  since,  from  the  same  house,  two  and  two  in  like 
manner,  so  many  of  those  who  now  joined  in  the  funeral 
procession    to    the    chapel   had    followed    him    in   full 
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health  and  vigour  to  the  public  speeches  in  the  school. 
It  was  attended  by  his  whole  family,  by  those  of  his 
friends  and  former  pupils  who  had  assembled  from 
various  parts  during  the  week,  and  by  many  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
both  rich  and  poor.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Moultrie,  Rector  of  Rugby,  from  that  place  which, 
for  fourteen  years,  had  been  occupied  only  by  him  who 
was  gone,  and  to  whom  every  part  of  that  chapel  owed 
its  peculiar  interest ;  and  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  chancel  immediately  under  the  Communion- 
table. 

Once  more  his  family  met  in  the  chapel  on  the 
following  Sunday,  and  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion 
at  his  grave,  and  heard  read  the  sermon  preached  by 
him  in  the  preceding  year  on  Faith  Triumphant  in 
Death.  And  yet  one  more  service  in  connexion  with 
him  took  place  in  the  chapel,  when,  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  next  half-year,  the  school,  which  had  dispersed 
on  the  eve  of  his  death,  assembled  again  within  its 
walls  under  his  successor,  and  witnessed  in  the  funeral 
services,  with  which  that  day  was  observed,  the  last 
public  tribute  of  sorrow  to  their  departed  master. 

Nowhere  could  the  shock  have  been  so  overwhelming 
as  in  the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends  and  pupils. 
But  the  sensation  occasioned  by  his  death  was  far 
wider  than  the  limits  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 
In  London,  and  still  more  in  Oxford,  where  his  name 
had  always  excited  so  much  interest, — where  the  last 
impression  of  him  had  been  one  of  such  life  and  energy, 
and  of  such  promise  for  the  future, — the  tidings  were 
received  by  men  of  the  most  various  parties  with  the 
shock  which  accompanies  the  announcement  of  a  loss 

21 
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believed  to  be  at  once  general  and  irreparable.  Few 
men,  it  was  felt,  after  having  been  centres  of  love  and 
interest  to  a  circle  in  itself  so  large,  have  been  known 
and  honoured  in  a  circle  yet  larger,  and  removed  from 
both  by  an  end  so  sudden  and  solemn.  Some  notion 
of  the  general  sympathy  may  be  formed  by  the  notices 
of  his  death  in  most  of  the  periodicals  of  the  years  1842 — 
1844,  amongst  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  the 
organs  of  the  two  most  opposite  parties,  the  extreme 
Radical  and  the  extreme  Oxford  School,  with  both  of 
which  in  life  he  had  had  so  little  of  friendly  intercourse. 
As  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  his  services  in  the  cause 
of  education,  a  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee,  consisting 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  different  political  and 
ecclesiastical  parties,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied, 
after  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Rugby  chapel,  to 
the  foundation  of  scholarships,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
first  instance  by  his  sons  in  succession,  and  afterwards 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  general  study  at  Rugby, 
and  of  the  pursuit  of  history  at  Oxford. 

But  however  wide  was  the  sense  of  his  loss  and 
the  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  it  was  only  in 
the  narrower  range  of  those  who  knew  him,  especially 
,of  those  who  had  been  brought  up  under  his  charge, 
that  the  solemnity  of  the  event  could  be  fully  appreciated. 
Many  were  the  testimonies  borne  by  them  to  the 
greatness  of  their  loss,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to 
record.  But  it  may  be  permitted  to  close  this  narrative 
with  a  letter  to  his  widow  from  a  former  pupil,  whose 
name  has  already  occurred  in  these  pages,  which  it 
has  been  thought  allowable  to  publish  (though  of  course 
only  the  utterance  of  the  first  feelings  of  private  sorrow), 
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as  giving  the  impression  left  upon  one  who  had  been 
parted  from  him  for  three  years  in  a  distant  country, 
and  to  whom  his  feliow-scholars  will,  it  is  felt,  willingly 
leave  the  expression  of  thoughts  and  hopes  in  which 
so  many  will  be  able  more  or  less  to  share. 


Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Arov.   16,  1842. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Arnold, 

If  you  knew  the  true  affection  I  had  for  him  whom 
we  have  lost,  you  would  not  forbid  my  writing  of  my 
grief  to  one  most  near  and  dear  to  him  when  here 
below.  No  one  inspirited  and  encouraged  my  under- 
taking here  as  he  did ;  no  letters  were  so  sure  to 
bring  fresh  hopes  and  happiness  as  those  which  can 
never  come  again  from  him.  It  was  not  so  much 
what  he  said  in  them,  as  the  sense  which  they  conveyed, 
that  he  still  was,  as  he  had  ever  been,  the  same  earnest, 
faithful  friend.  It  was  this  which  made  one  feel  that, 
while  he  was  alive,  it  would  indeed  be  pusillanimous 
to  shrink  from  maintaining  what  was  true  and  right. 
This  I  felt  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  in  the  autumn 
of  1839.  He  rose  early  and  spent  the  last  hour  with 
me,  before  we  separated  for  ever — he  to  his  school 
work  and  I  to  my  journey  here.  We  were  in  the 
dining-room,  and  I  well  remember  the  autumnal  dawn — 
it  was  calm  and  overcast,  and  so  impressed  itself  on 
my  memory,  because  it  agreed  with  the  more  than  usual 
quietness  ;  the  few  words  of  counsel  which  still  serve 
me  from  time  to  time ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
commonest  kindnesses  were  offered  to  one  soon  to 
be  out  of  their  reach  for  ever  ;  the  promise  of  support 
through    evil    fortune    or    good,    in    few    words,   once 
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repeated,  exceeding  my  largest  deserts ;  and  then  the 
earnest  blessing  and  farewell  from  lips  never  again  to 
open  in  my  hearing.  His  countenance  and  manner 
and  dress — his  hand,  and  every  movement  are  all  before 
me  now  more  clearly  than  any  picture ;  and  you  will 
understand  full  well  how  a  quiet  scene  like  this 
has  an  impressiveness  unrivalled  by  the  greatest  ex- 
citements. The  uncertain  consciousness  that  this  parting 
might  be  the  last  hung  about  it  at  the  time,  and 
preserved  the  recollection  of  it,  till  now  that  the 
sad  certainty  gives  a  new  importance  to  the  slighest 
particular. 

I  feel  how  unequal  I  am  to  offer  you  any  consolation 
that  you  do  not  already  possess,  in  the  far  more  solemn 
and  painful  parting  to  which  you  have  been  called. 
But  how  unhappy  would  it  have  been  had  you  foreseen 
that  each  day  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
fatal  event,  as  surely  as  you  now  know  that  every 
passing  hour  is  an  hour  nearer  to  a  happy  reunion. 
Fear  not  but  that  he  will  be  himself  again  :  some  good 
men  fall  asleep  in  Jesus  so  full  of  infirmities  that  they 
cannot  but  be  greatly  changed  both  in  body  and  mind 
by  the  healing  miracle  of  the  Resurection  ;  but  will  not 
those  who  die,  as  Moses  and  Elias  did,  in  the  fulness 
of  their  labours  and  their  strength,  be  as  quickly  re- 
cognised as  were  Moses  and  Elias  by  the  faithful  in 
God's  holy  mount  ?  As  our  Saviour's  wounds  were 
healed  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection,  so  shall  his 
mortal  disease  be  healed,  and  all  that  we  most  loved 
in  him  shall  become  immortal.  The  tone  of  earnestness 
shall  be  there,  deepened  perhaps  into  a  more  perfect 
beauty  by  a  closer  intercourse  with  the  Son  of  Man, 
when  his  ears  have  heard  the  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
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you,"  that  once  used  to  be  heard  upon  the  earth  ;  the 
cheerfulness  shall  be  there  without  a  cloud  to  dim  it 
throughout  all  eternity, — and  how  will  the  most  aspiring 
visions  of  reformation  that  ever  filled  his  mind  on  earth 
be  more  than  accomplished  in  that  day  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things  !  How  will  he  rejoice  in  his  strength  and 
immortality,  as  he  busies  himself  to  perform  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  no  longer  doubted  or  disputed  by 
men !  What  member  of  the  Divine  Body  will  glory 
more  than  he  will  in  the  catholic  and  perfect  union 
of  men  with  each  other  and  with  God  ? 

My  dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  you  have  been  heretofore  a 
kind  friend  to  one  who  is  neither  forgetful  nor  ungrateful ; 
but  when,  thus  gazing  up  into  heaven  after  him,  I 
remember  that  you  are  his,  I  pray  with  a  double 
earnestness  that  you  may  follow  him,  and  that  when 
your  time  is  come,  you  may  present  to  him  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  now  be  added  to  his  full  cup  of  joy, 
yourself  and  your  children  perfect  before  the  throne  of 
God.  Accept  this  blessing  from  your  true  and  sincere 
friend, 

John  Philip  Gell. 


XXXVIII. TO    THE    REV.    DR.    HAWKINS 

Fox  How,  August  21,  1841. 
You  may  perhaps  have  heard  my  news  already,  but 
I  must  tell  you  myself,  because  you  are  so  much  con- 
nected with  my  pleasure  in  it.  I  have  accepted  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Modern  History,  chiefly  to 
gratify  my  earnest  longing  to  have  some  direct  con- 
nexion with  Oxford  ;  and  I  have  thought  with  no  small 
delight  that  I  should  now  see  something  of  you  in  the 
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natural  course  of  things  every  year,  for  my  wife  and 
myself  hope  to  take  lodgings  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
every  Lent  Term,  at  the  end  of  our  Christmas  holidays, 
for  me  to  give  my  Lectures.  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  accepting  the  office,  though  it  will  involve 
some  additional  work,  and  if  I  live  to  leave  Rugby, 
the  income,  though  not  great,  will  be  something  to  us 
when  we  are  poor  people  at  Fox  How.  But  to  get  a 
regular  situation  in  Oxford  would  have  tempted  me, 
I  believe,  had  it  been  accompanied  with  no  salary 
at  all. 


XXXIX. — TO    SIR   T.    S.    PASLEY,    BART. 

Fox  How,  September  23,   1841. 

.  .  .  The  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is 
to  be  consecrated  at  Lambeth  next  Wednesday.  He 
is  to  be  the  legal  protector  of  all  Protestants  of  every 
denomination  towards  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
is  to  ordain  Prussian  clergymen  on  their  signing  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  adopting  the  Prussian  Liturgy, 
and  Englishmen  on  their  subscribing  to  our  Articles 
and  Liturgy.  Thus  the  idea  of  my  Church  Reform 
pamphlet,  which  was  so  ridiculed  and  so  condemned, 
is  now  carried  into  practice  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  himself.  For  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Jerusalem  will  comprehend  persons  using  different 
Liturgies  and  subscribing  different  Articles  of  Faith  ; 
and  it  will  sanction  these  differences,  and  hold  both 
parties  to  be  equally  its  members.  Yet  it  was  thought 
ridiculous  in  me  to  conceive  that  a  national  Church 
might  include  persons  using  a  different  ritual  and 
subscribing  different  articles.  Of  course  it  is  a  grave 
question  what  degrees  of  difference  are  compatible 
with  the  bond  of  Church  union ;  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  declared  in  the  plainest  language 
that  some  differences  are  compatible  with  it,  and  this 
is  the  great  principle  which  I  contended  for. 
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XL. — TO   THE   REV.    F.    C.    BLACKSTONE 

Rugby,  December  17,  1841. 
...  I  believe  that  my  Professorship  pleases  me 
even  more  than  that  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  even  with 
a  stall  at  Christ  Church  added  to  it.  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  Rugby  yet,  as  the  income  of  a  stall  would  not 
enable  me  to  educate  my  sons  nearly  as  well  as  I  can 
do  at  present,  besides  the  extreme  comfort  of  having 
their  school  education  completed  under  my  own  teach- 
ing. And  then  Modern  History  embraces  all  that  I 
most  want  to  touch  upon  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
has  much  besides  of  the  deepest  interest  to  me,  which  I 
could  not  have  included  under  the  other.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  delight  which  I  have  in  being  able  to  speak  at 
Oxford  on  the  points  which  I  am  so  fond  of;  and  my 
Inaugural  Lecture  was  so  kindly  received  that  it  gives 
me  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  something.  I  do 
dread  the  conflict  of  opinions  in  which  I  must  be  more 
or  less  involved  ;  but  then  I  also  feel  that  the  cause, 
which  I  earnestly  believe  to  be  that  of  Christ's  faith, 
wants  all  the  support  in  Oxford  which  it  can  get ;  and 
from  my  numerous  pupils  I  have  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  hardly  any  one  else  could  have. 
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1831 
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1833 
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IS34 
1835 
1830 

April 

39 
40 

41 
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43 


Thomas  Arnold  born  at  West  Cowes. 

William,  father  of  Thomas,  dies. 

Thomas  Arnold  goes  to  school  at  War- 
minster. 

Entered  at  Winchester  College. 

Elected  Scholar  of  C.C.C. ,  Oxford. 

Gains  a  First  in  Literae  Humaniores. 

Gains  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel.  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  and  English  essays. 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  born. 

Again  made  Chancellor's  prizeman. 

Ordained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Settles  at  Laleham. 

Marries  Mary  Penrose. 

Thomas  Hughes  born. 

Matthew  Arnold  (eldest  son)  born. 

Thomas  Arnold  (the  younger)  born. 

Elected  head-master  of  Rugby.  Begins 
friendship  with  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

Ordained  Priest  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Howley). 

Takes  his  D.D.  degree. 

Pamphlet  on  Roman  Catholic  claims. 

Publishes  first  volume  of  Sermons — viz.  those 
preached  at  Laleham. 

First  volume  of  Thucydides. 

Tract  on  the  cholera. 

Rugby  sermons  published.  Purchases  Fox 
How. 

Second  volume  of  Thucydides.  Pamphlet 
on  Church  Reform. 

Third  volume  of  Sermons. 

Third  volume  of  Thucydides. 

Article  on  Hampden  controversy  in  Edin- 
burgh Review,  vol.   lxiii. 

First  volume  of  History  of  Rome. 

Resigns  Fellowship  of  London  University. 
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1839 

1840 

1841 

Nov.  7 

44 
45 
46 

1842 

47 

1842 

1842 
1842 
1842 

June  12 
June  17 

1844 
1847 
1857 

April 

1857 

1864 
1881 
1888 
1896 

Jan.  9. 
July  18 
April  15 
March  22 

Two  Sermons  on  Prophecy,  with  notes. 
Second  edition  of  Thucydides,  vol.  i. 
Appointed    Regius     Professor    of     Modern 

History  at  Oxford. 
Publishes   Introductory   Lectures  on  Modern 

History. 
Second  Edition  of  Thucydides  completed. 
Third  volume  of  History  of  Rome. 
Death. 
Burial  in  Rugby  Chapel. 


First  edition  of  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold. 

Arnold  Library  built  at  Rugby. 

Tom  Drown  s  School  Days,  by  Thomas 
Hughes  (born  October  20th,  1822 ;  died 
March  22nd,   1896). 

Matthew  Arnold's  poem,  Rugby  Chapel. 

Stanley  installed  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Dean  Stanley  died. 

Matthew  Arnold  died. 

Thomas  Hughes  died. 

Statue  of  Judge  Hughes  unveiled  by  Arch- 
bishop Temple  at  Rugby. 


NOTES 


Stanley  and  his  Book 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  second  son  of  Dr.  Edward  Stanley, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  born  December  13th,  1S15.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  January,  31st,  1829,  he  was  entered  at  Rugby.  Two 
years  later  he  reached  the  sixth  form,  where,  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  Dr.  Arnold,  he  began  that  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship to  which  we  owe  this  most  interesting  biography.  At  school 
young  Stanley  followed  his  own  natural  bent,  refusing  to  be 
fashioned  according  to  the  regulation  type  ;  but  by  force  of  character 
he  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  schoolfellows,  who 
acknowledged  his  right  to  differ  from  themselves  in  virtue  of  his 
superior  gifts.  In  certain  respects  the  character  of  Arthur  in 
Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  is  the  reflection  of  Arthur  Stanley.  At 
the  end  of  two  years'  work  in  Arnold's  sixth  form,  Stanley  gained 
the  Balliol  Scholarship  in  November,  1833.  Among  his  many 
Oxford  distinctions,  the  Ireland  Scholarship,  gained  in  1837,  was 
followed  by  a  fellowship  at  University,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  July,  1838. 

Overcoming  the  scruples  which,  like  his  master  Arnold,  he  felt 
in  regard  to  admission  to  Holy  Orders,  Stanley  was  ordained 
deacon  in  December,  1839,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and,  again 
like  Dr.  Arnold,  postponed  advancement  to  the  priesthood,  which 
he  did  not  enter  until  1843.  A  great  part  of  the  two  years  follow- 
ing Arnold's  death  in  1842  was  spent  in  compiling  his  old  master's 
Life,  which  made  its  appearance  May  31st,  1844,  and  at  once  was 
recognised  as  the  model  of  what  a  biography  should  be.  Reserved, 
judicious,  largely  impersonal,  it  allows  the  words  and  acts  of  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  to  show  us  the  man  himself  rather  than  the 
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biographer's  presentment  of  him.  Twelve  editions  were  called  for 
in  the  author's  lifetime,  the  last  appearing  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
18S1.  In  1901  a  Teachers'  Edition  was  published,  the  Eoard  of 
Education  having  prescribed  the  book  for  candidates  for  the 
Teacher's  Certificate  ;  and  there  is  a  wide  public  by  whom  it  is 
still  eagerly  read. 

In  185 1  a  Canonry  at  Canterbury  was  conferred  upon  Stanley. 
His  residence  there  bore  fruit  in  his  Memorials  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  which  illustrated  so  well  that  fondness  for  the  picturesque 
and  the  historic  that  was  to  be  observed  later  in  his  Memorials  of 
Westminster,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  and  even  in  his  theological 
writings.  As  a  theologian,  however,  he  left  no  mark  ;  but  his 
vivid  and  picturesque  narrative  served  to  atone  in  large  measure 
for  faults  of  inaccuracy  and  theological  bias.  A  long  tour,  in  1S52, 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  provided  materials  for  his  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  which  was  published  in  March,  1856.  The  Regius 
Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  conferred  upon 
him  in  that  year,  gave  him  the  desired  opportunity  of  influencing 
the  younger  men  of  his  time.  Three  Introductory  Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  was  published  in  1857,  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  appeared  in  1861,  and  his 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  the  result  of  his  lectures  and 
studies  in  the  period  1863  to  1876.  In  the  year  1862  he  was 
invited  to  accompany  the  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  on  a  tour 
in  the  East.  In  December  of  the  following  year  he  married  Lady 
Augusta  Bruce,  fifth  daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Elgin,  and 
an  intimate  friend  and  faithful  servant  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
appointed  Stanley  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  in  which  office 
he  was  installed  on  January  9th,  1864. 

The  next  seventeen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  travel,  literature, 
preaching,  and  theological  controversy.  From  Arnold's  teaching 
he  had  derived  a  conception  of  the  Church  which  was  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  historic  sense  they  both  possessed  in  so  marked 
a  degree.  A  National  Church,  they  both  maintained,  should 
embrace  the  various  religious  organisations  and  even  the  conflicting 
creeds  of  the  citizens  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  idea  Stanley  made 
it  his  endeavour  to  throw  wide  open  the  portals  of  the  Abbey 
to  all  whom  he  could  induce  to  enter.  Yet  in  this  he  was  at 
times  capricious  and  inconsistent.     WTith  the  certainty  of  offending 
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his  fellow-Churchmen,  he  admitted  a  Unitarian  to  Holy  Com- 
munion, but  refused  the  use  of  the  Abbey  Church  to  the  members 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference,  which  represented  the  entire 
Episcopate  of  the  English  Church  and  the  sister  and  daughter 
churches. 

Of  the  memorials  of  himself  which  Dean  Stanley  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  few,  perhaps,  will  be  permanent  ;  but  from  this 
category  it  is  safe  to  except  his  Life  of  Arnold,  which  has  become 
a  classic  among  biographies.  He  died  on  July  18th,  1881,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church,  his  love  for  which  is  amply  revealed 
in  the  history  which  he  wrote  of  it  in   1868. 

There  is  at  Rugby  a  touching  tribute  to  the  close  relationship 
of  Stanley  and  Arnold.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  school  chapel 
are  monuments  with  recumbent  figures,  that  of  Stanley  by  Boehm, 
and  above  it  that  of  Arnold  by  a  contemporary  sculptor,  John 
Thomas.     On  the  former  monument  this  inscription  can  be  read  : 

"  Effigie,  quam  spectatis,  revocatur  alumnus  hujusce  scholae 
germanus  et  primarius,  ejusdemque,  et  supra  jacentis  magistri, 
interpres  unicus,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Ecclesiae  Westmonas- 
teriensis,  ubi  sepultus  est,  Decanus,  qui  cum  Uteris,  theologia, 
peregrinatione,  optimi  cujusque  consuetudine,  ingenio,  vel  senior, 
recente,  apud  aequales  floreret,  in  publicis  et  privatis  officiis  ita 
versatus  est,  ut  patriam  et  civitatem  Dei  uno  amore  complexus, 
Christum  non  in  deserto  non  in  penetralibus  quaerere,  sed  palam 
loquentem  mundo,  docentemque  in  synagoga  et  in  templo, 
pertranseuntemque  beneficiendo,  sibi  imitandum  proponere 
videretur.  Natus  Id.  Decemb.  A.S.  MDCCCXV  obiit  a.d.  XV 
Kal.  Sext.  MDCCCLXXXI." 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  has  been  read  for  nearly  sixty  years 
for  different  purposes.  One  class  of  readers  has  turned  to  it  to  see 
what  he  had  to  say  concerning  the  theological  questions  that  were 
fiercely  debated  in  his  time  ;  another  has  been  led  by  a  desire 
to  know  how  he  treated  the  political  and  social  problems  in  which 
he  was  known  to  be  interested  ;  a  third  has  been  curious  to  know 
more  about  the  classical  studies  of  the  man  whose  Thucydides 
and  Roman  History  were  familiar  to  it. 

In  our  time  the  strongest  inducement  to  read  the  Life  is  different 
from  the  foregoing.  The  part  Arnold  took  in  the  religious  con- 
troversy of  the  'thirties  is  now  of  no  importance.     Other  political 
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and  social  problems  now  concern  us.  Scholarship  has  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  that  Arnold  reached.  In  one  particular  his 
Life  possesses  an  abiding  interest.  We  may  like  or  dislike  his 
religious  and  political  opinions,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  he  ful- 
filled the  prediction  of  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  Dr.  Hawkins,  that 
if  he  was  elected  to  Rugby  he  would  change  the  face  of  education 
throughout  the  public  schools  of  England.  We  would  fain  know 
the  secret  of  his  singular  influence,  and  we  find  it  in  Stanley's 
pages.  When  revealed,  the  secret  is  as  impressive  as  it  is  simple. 
Arnold's  great  achievement  was  not  the  result  of  elaborate  theories 
of  education  or  the  application  of  ingenious  methods ;  he  did 
not  even  greatly  alter  the  constitution  of  the  school  which  he  had 
to  administer  :  what  he  did  was  to  apply  to  the  work  in  hand 
the  strong  common  sense  he  possessed,  the  broad  principles  of 
government  he  had  acquired  through  his  study  of  history,  and  a 
burning  zeal  for  manliness  and  uprightness.  To  Arnold  more  than 
to  anyone  the  schoolboy  of  to-day  owes  it  that  he  is  treated  as 
a  responsible  human  being,  not  at  war  with  his  masters,  but  sharing 
with  them  in  the  pursuit  of"  knowledge  and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
common  life.  It  was  in  the  combination  of  sanity  and  high  prin- 
ciple that  the  secret  of  Arnold's  success  lay ;  and  the  teacher  who 
would  catch  something  of  his  spirit  must  not  seek  to  know  what 
were  his  methods,  for  they  have  not  been  communicated  by  his 
biographer,  but  must  cultivate  those  quahuci  which  iuc.de  him 
pre-eminent  among  schoolmasters. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  whose  character  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school  was  so  simple  was,  in  regard  to  external  affairs,  so 
impossible  to  place.  A  priest,  he  repudiated  the  priesthood.  A 
Churchman,  he  cherished  many  of  the  ideals  of  those  whom  he 
called  "  Malignants  ; "  despised  the  so-called  Evangelicals  with 
whom  he  had  strong  affinity  ;  dreaded  the  extension  of  latitude 
beyond  the  fairly  wide  limits  he  prescribed  for  himself.  In  politics 
more  liberal  than  the  Liberals,  whom  he  suspected  of  ignorance 
of  the  true  principles  of  Liberalism,  he  nevertheless  retained  a 
certain  leaven  of  Toryism.  An  educational  reformer,  he  adhered, 
at  a  period  when  it  was  difficult  for  one  who  professed  Liberal 
opinions  to  maintain  the  position,  to  the  "humanities"  as  the 
best  intellectual  discipline.  In  short,  he  cannot  be  fitted  into  any 
class  :  he  was  simply  Arnold  himself. 
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His  aloofness,  however,  had  some  bad  results.  He  appeared 
for  many  years  to  be  at  war  with  everybody  and  to  assume  a 
certain  air  of  superiority.  His  contemporaries  were  exasperated, 
and  it  is  scarcely  surprising.  And  in  varying  degrees  he  communicated 
to  some  of  his  pupils — his  eldest  son  among  them — the  same  critical 
and  antagonistic  temper.  In  his  own  case,  when  tired  of  conflict 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  adopted  a  conciliatory  tone,  and  when 
he  died  he  was  mourned  by  all  sections  of  his  countrymen,  friend 
and  foe  alike.  The  old  disputes  were  forgotten  in  the  respect 
which  his  personal  character  inspired.  It  is  so  that  we  can  regard 
him  now  ;  and  as  we  read  his  Life  by  Stanley,  we  are  attracted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  those  pages  in  which  his  character  is 
allowed  to  unfold  itself  to  our  gaze. 

P.  3.     His  epitaph. — It  ran  thus  : 

To  the  Memory  of 

George  Evelyn,  Esq., 

His  early  years  gave  a  beautiful  promise 

Of  vigour  of  understanding,  kindness  of  heart, 

And  Christian  nobleness  of  principle  ; 

His  manhood  abundantly  fulfilled  it. 

Living  and  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 

He  has  left  to  his  family  a  humble  but  lively  hope, 

That,  as  he  was  respected  and  loved  by  men, 

He  has  been  forgiven  and  accepted  by  God. 

P.  7.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. — Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi, 
afterwards  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  ;  father  of  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

P.  16.  Fox  How.  —  His  Westmoreland  home,  a  small  estate 
between  Rydal  and  Ambleside,  which  Arnold  purchased,  in  1832, 
as  a  retreat  on  his  retirement  from  Rugby.  His  affection  for  the 
place  appears  in  his  correspondence. 

P.  24.  The  most  rising  men. — Copleston  became  Bishop  of 
Llandaff;  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  Keble,  Professor  of 
poetry  and  author  of  The  Christian  Year;  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel ; 
Hampden,  Bishop  of  Hereford  ;  Newman,  a  prince  of  the  Church  ; 
and  Pusey,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  movement. 
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P.  26.  His  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  Church  and  State. — For 
an  exposition  of  this  doctrine  see  chap,  iv.,  p.  184,  sqq.,  also 
p.  277.  This  amazing  conception  of  the  Church  coloured  all  his 
teaching.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  at  it  through  his  studies  in 
the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Commonwealths,  and  to  have 
been  confirmed  in  it  by  mediaeval  theorists,  and,  later,  by  Hooker. 
His  pupil  and  biographer,  Stanley,  was  as  strenuously  opposed  as 
A    lold  to  the  severance  of  Church  and  State. 

P.  27.  His  nine  children. — The  eldest  son,  Matthew,  was  born 
December  24th,  1822  ;  died  April  15th,  18S8.  The  second  son, 
Thomas,  was  born  in  1823,  and  died  in  1900. 

P.  28.  The  Apostle  Thomas. — See  chap,  x.,  where  he  repeated, 
in  his  dying  moments,  our  Lord's  words  to  St.  Thomas. 

P.  37.  Mr.  Price. — Mr.  Bonamy  Price.  Other  colleagues 
whom  Arnold  appointed  to  Rugby  were  the  Rev.  James  Prince 
Lee,  the  famous  Head-master  of  Birmingham  School,  and  first 
Bishop  of  Manchester ;  the  Rev.  H.  Highton,  an  authority  on 
electric  telegraphy  ;  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Arnold ;  the  Rev.  G.  E.  L. 
Cotton  ;  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Merivale  ;  the  Rev.  C.  Mayor  ;  the  Rev. 
H.  Hill.  Modern  language  masters  were  M.  L.  Pons  and  Dr. 
Seebold. 

P.  42.  History  of  Rome.—  Published  in  three  volumes  between 
the  years  1S3S  and  1843.  It  was  broken  off  by  his  death  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

P.  46.  Thttcydides. — The  dates  of  the  first  edition  of  the  three 
volumes  are  1830,  1833,  1835  ;  of  the  second  edition,  1840,  1841, 
1842. 

The  first  volume  contained  a  preface  on  the  previous  editions  of 
Thucydides  (omitted  in  fhe  second  edition),  and  appendices  on 
the  Social  Progress  of  States,  the  Spartan  Constitution,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Athenian  Tribes  (this  last  was  afterwards  omitted). 

The  second  volume  contained  a  collation  of  a  Venetian  MS., 
and  appendices  on  the  date  of  the  Pythian  games,  and  on  the 
topography  of  Megara,  Corinth,  Sphacteria,  and  Amphipolis. 

The  third  volume  contains  a  preface  on  the  General  Importance 
of  Greek  History  to  Political  Science,  and  an  appendix  on  the 
topography  of  Syracuse. 
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P.  52.  Dr.  Wool  I.— John  Wooll,  of  Balliol  College,  in  whose 
time  the  new  school-house  and  school-rooms  and  also  the  chapel 
were  built.  He  was  head-master  from  1806  to  1828.  The  inscription 
on  his  monument  in  the  chapel  says  of  him  :  "  amores  omnium 
singulari  quadam  suavitate  sibi  conciliavit." 

P.  52.     Dr.  Hoiuley. — Afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

P.  55.  dirXcDs  &pi<TTov—  best  absolutely  :  apiarov  £/j.ol — best  for 
myself. 

P.  66.  Dr.  Longley. — Afterwards  successively  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

P.  66.     Dr.  Moberly. — Afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

P.  68.  The  co-operation  of  his  colleagues. — It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  discover  to  what  extent  the  success  of  Rugby  in  Arnold's 
time  was  due  to  this  co-operation.  Such  a  man  as  Prince  Lee, 
for  instance,  whose  success  at  Birmingham  was  phenomenal,  could 
not  have  been  a  nonentity  at  Rugby.  It  is  clear  from  what  is  said 
on  p.  69  that  Arnold  treated  his  assistant  masters  as  colleagues 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 

P.  78.  Lying  to  the  Masters. — Before  Arnold,  schoolboy  casuistry 
distinguished  between  a  lie  told  by  one  boy  to  another,  and  a  lie 
told  by  a  boy  to  a  master.  The  latter  kind  of  lie  was  not  counted 
immoral  in  the  perpetual  warfare  between  boy  and  master.  Dr. 
Arnold's  rational  methods  raised  the  standards  of  schoolboy  honour. 

P.  81.     Chivalry.  —  By  chivalry  Arnold  meant  feudalism. 

P.  87.  The  boys  are  left  so  very  much  alone. — How  much  they 
were  left  to  themselves  may  be  seen  in  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. 
See  also  p.  131  below. 

P.  114.  The  Oxford  School.— "  The  Oxford  Malignants "  he 
called  them  in  the  heat  of  controversy ;  at  any  rate  that  was  the 
title  of  his  famous  article.  The  late  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Teachers'  Edition  of  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold  (John 
Murray,  1901),  observed  that  we  might  reasonably  conjecture  what 
would  have  been  Arnold's  attitude  towards  the  newer  develop- 
ments of  educational  theory  and  towards  the  arguments  of  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  "We  may  believe  that  he  would 
have  welcomed  with  respect,  but  not  with  enthusiasm,  the  evidence 
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which  has  since  accumulated  respecting  the  intellectual  value,  as 
well  as  the  enormous  practical  utility,  of  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
physical  science."  It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  his 
attitude  towards  the  Oxford  School  would  have  considerably 
changed.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  its  work  has  embraced 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  objects  in  which  he  was  keenly 
interested,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  social  side. 

P.   117.     His   own   monument. — He   was    buried    in    the    vaults 

made  by  himself  at  the  east  end  of  the  old  chapel  built   by  Dr. 

Wooll,  his  immediate  predecessor.      The  position  of  his   grave  is 

now  at  the  foot  of  the  chancel  steps,  and  is  marked  by  his  name 

and  a  small  cross.     His  monument— the  work  of  a  contemporary 

sculptor,  John  Thomas— is  on  the  north  wall  of  the  north  transept, 

above  that  of  Dean    Stanley.     It  bears    the  following   inscription 

written  by  his  friend  Chevalier  Bunsen  : 

Vir .  Rev . 

Thomas  .  Arnold  .  S.T.P. 

Historiae  .  recent  .  aevi  .  tradendae  .  apud  .  Oxonien  .  pro  .  Reg 

hujus  .  Scholae  .  per  .  annos  .  xiv .  antistes  .  strenuus  .  unice  .  dilectus 

Thucydidem  .  illustravit  .  Historiam  .  Romanam  .  Scripsit 

Populi  .  Christiani 

libevtatem  .  dignitatem  .  vindicavit.  fidem  .  confirmavit .  scriptis  .  vita 

Christum  .  praedicavit .  apud  .  vos 

Iuvenum  .  animos .  monumentum  .  sibi .  deligens 

Tanti .  viri .  effigies  .  vobis  .  hie  .  est .  proposita 

Corpus  .  sub  .  altari .  conquiescit 

Anima  .  in  .  suam  .  sedem  .  patre  .  vocante  .  immigravit 

fortis  .  pia  .  laeta 

Nat  .  a  .  d  .  xiii  .  Jun  .  MDCCVC  .  Mort  .  a  .  d  .  xii  .  Jun 

MDCCCXLII 

Amici  .  posuerunt 

The  date  "  a.d.  xiii.  Jun."  is  so  inscribed.     "  Made  in  Cermany  " 

is  the  only  possible  comment. 

P.    120.     Bishop  Ryder. — Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
P.    120      Dr.  Hinds. — Bishop  of  Norwich. 

P.  143.      Called  by  rank  or  station. — After  events  have  modified 
that  statement.     For  example,  Lord  Cross,   the   Home  Secretary  ; 
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Lord  Derby,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  India,  and  Foreign  Affairs  ; 
Sir  Richard  Temple;  and  M.  Waddington,  French  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  were  Rugbeians  of  Arnold's  time. 

P.  144.  The  prediction  of  Dr.  Hawkins— -viz.  that  Arnold 
would  transform  English  education.     See  p.  52. 

P.  1S3.  The  revival  of  many  good  practices. — Compare  note, 
p.   114. 

P.  185.  Jacobinical  -notion  of  a  Stale. — Arnold's  estimate  of 
Dissenters  was  a  low  one.  The  modern  development  of  their 
theory  of  the  functions  of  the  State  would  have  been  very  little 
to  his  taste. 

P.  188.  The  founder  of  our  present  Constitution,  etc. — Dr. 
Arnold  appeared  to  have  forgotten  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church,  assumed  by  her  father,  was  finally 
abandoned  by  the  Sovereign. 

P.  190.  One  of  the  keenest  observers. — T.  Carlyle,  as  Stanley 
states  in  a  later  edition.     See  also  p.   306  beh  w. 

P.  203.  The  competence  of  the  clergy. — It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  assumption  of  superiority,  which  was  noticeable  also  in  his  son 
Matthew  and  in  Dean  Stanley,  gave  offence.  Both  Dr.  Arnold 
and  the  Dean  were  especially  antagonistic  to  their  brethren,  the 
clergy. 

P.  207.  Perfectly  independent  governments. — "  Perfectly  inde- 
pendent "  is  a  question-begging  epithet.  The  independence  is  con- 
fessedly limited.  The  ordinal  and  the  title-page  of  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  the  Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Articles,  are  incompatible 
with  the  Arnoldian  theory. 

P.  210.  The  gloom. — Dr.  Arnold  was  a  prophet  rather  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  a  preacher.  His  forecasts  of  the  future  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  England  have  certainly  proved  mistaken. 
Comp.  p.  270  below. 

P.  215.  Differences  with  the  so-cai Id  Evangelical  party. — See 
his  views,  e.g.  on  the  Crucifix,  p.  217  below  ;  also  p.  237,  his 
attitude  towards  the  Roman  Church  in  Ireland. 

P.  221.  tovto  5i  k.t.X. — "But  this,  as  you  would  imagine,  is  a 
rarity." 
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P.  225. — A  multiplication  of  bishoprics,  etc.  Many  of  the  re 
forms  he  desired  have  actually  been  carried  out,  and  chiefly  by 
the  party  to  which  he  was  persistently  opposed. 

P.  225.  The  alternate  use,  etc. — An  unfortunate  instance  to  cite. 
The  Jerusalem  Bishopric  scheme  to  which  he  refers  cost  the 
Church  of  England  the  loss  of  Newman  with  others.  See  note, 
p.  326  below. 

P.  229.  Comprehension  without  compromise. — Events  have 
shown  how  impracticable  such  a  theory  was.  Reunion  is  widely 
desired,  but  without  agreement  in  essentials  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable.  Least  of  all  could  it  be  forced  on  by  Arnold's 
feverish  methods. 

P.  236.  Our  Authorised  Version. — Among  the  reforms  which 
Arnold  desired,  but  did  not  live  to  see,  was  the  revision  of  the 
translation  of  the  Scripture. 

P.  240.  ixdi<TT7]i>  6ovvt]v  k.t.X. — A  favourite  quotation  of  Arnold's 
from  Herodotus, — "It  is  the  bitterest  grief  to  know  much,  and  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  nothing." 

P.  243.     The  Bishop  of  Nortvich. — Dr.  Edward  Stanley. 

P.  244.  The  Rev.  IV.  F.  Hook.—T)x.  W.  Farquhar  Hook, 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  afterwards  Dean  of  Chichester. 

P.  249.  Dr.  Hampden. — Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  born  1793, 
died  1 868.  The  original  cause  of  the  outcry  against  him  was 
his  Bampton  Lectures,  delivered  in  1832,  on  "The  Scholastic 
Philosophy  considered  in  its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology." 
When  he  was  offered  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford  in  1836  by  Lord  Melbourne,  the  teaching  of  his  lectures 
was  brought  up  against  him.  He  offered  to  retire,  but  Lord 
Melbourne  would  not  hear  of  his  doing  so.  He  accordingly- 
entered  office  at  Christ  Church,  October  17th,  1836.  The  following 
year,  as  the  result  of  a  fierce  controversy,  he  was  excluded  by 
Convocation  from  the  Board  which  nominates  the  Select  Preachers 
of  the  University.  This  controversy,  it  is  stated,  produced  forty- 
five  books  and  pamphlets.  In  1847  he  was  nominated  by  Lord 
John  Russell  to  the  See  of  Hereford.  Thirteen  bishops  remon- 
strated, but  fifteen  Heads  of  Houses  at  Oxford  expressed  their 
approval.     The  Dean  of  Hereford,  in  reply  to  the  Conge"  cTElire 
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and  the  letter  missive  from  the  Crown,  informed  Lord  John  Russell 
that  he  meant  to  vote  against  Dr.  Hampden.  In  acknowledging 
the  letter,  Lord  John  remarked:  "You  intimate  to  me  your 
intention  of  violating  the  law."  Violation  of  law  or  not,  the  Dean 
and  one  canon  did  oppose  the  election,  but  the  Statute  of  Praemunire 
was  not  enforced  against  them.  As  a  last  effort,  Hampden's 
opposers  appeared  at  his  Confirmation,  January  nth,  184S,  but 
Dr.  Lushington  refused  to  hear  them,  for  reasons  the  repetition 
of  which  on  some  recent  occasions  has  led  to  modifications  of 
the  process  of  confirming  a  Bishop.  In  the  Hampden  case, 
application  was  further  made  to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  mandamus, 
and,  this  being  refused,  the  Bishop  was  finally  established  in 
his  See. 

P.  269.  He  long  hesitated  to  take  priesfs  orders. — He  remained 
ten  years  in  deacon's  orders.     See  Chronology. 

P.  269.     exffi-o'Tt)  k.t.X. — See  note,  p.  240  above. 

P.  270.  Tract  XC—  The  writer  of  this  celebrated  Tract  did 
not  allow  himself  a  whit  more  latitude  than  Arnold  deemed  himself 
at  liberty  to  claim. 

P.  272.  Judaism  of  the  Nezvmanites. — Judaizing  was  a  favourite 
charge  of  Arnold's  against  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  revival. 
The  term  Judaism  was  not  happily  chosen,  but  he  attached  his 
own  sense  to  it. 

P.  285.  Turn  demum,  etc. — "  It  will  not  be  possible  to  say 
that  truth  is  something  apart  from  goodness  till  we  have  with- 
drawn God  from  the  world." 

P.  295.  His  early  studies,  etc. — Referencew  as  made  earlier 
in  the  Life  to  his  liking  for  Philip  de  Comines'  history  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  XI. 

P.  311.     Mr.  Maurice. — The  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 

P.  312.  The  friend  and  former  pupil. — W.  C.  Lake,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Durham. 

P.   315.     "  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen." — See  above,  p.  28. 

P.  319.     His  guest. — W.  C.   Lake.     See  note,  p.  312. 

P.  322.     A  monument. — See  note,   p.    1 17  above. 

P.  322.  A  former  pupil. — John  Philip  Gell,  Principal  of  the 
College  in  Hobart  Town. 
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P.  326.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  —This  impossible  arrangement 
(See  note,  p.  225  above)  was  afterwards  abandoned.  It  proved 
too  costly  an  experiment.  —  Ed. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  select  a  few  of  the  subjects 
which  Dr.  Arnold  chose  for  exercises  at  Rugby,  both  as  an 
illustration  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  the  Chapter 
on  his  school  life  ;  and  also  because,  at  least  to  those  who  knew 
him,  they  would  suggest,  perhaps,  as  much  as  anything  which 
could  be  given,  his  favourite  images  and  trains  of  thought.  They 
were,  of  course,  varied  with  translations  from  the  authors  he  most 
admired,  and  he  used  from  time  to  time  to  give  criticisms  on 
different  books  or  poems.  Many  of  the  subjects,  as  will  be  seen, 
are  capable  of  various  applications,  which  he  used  to  indicate 
to  the  boys  when  he  set  the  subjects. 

Subjects  for  Prose  Exercises 

I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  still  returning ; 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 

Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning. 

Conversation  between  Thomas  Aquinas,  James  Watt,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

The  principal  events  and  men  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  A.D.    1600. 

The  ideal  is  superior  to  the  real. 

The  good  and  the  evil  which  resulted  from  the  seven  years'  war. 

Magnus  esse  debet  historiam  legentibus  fructus,  superioris 
sevi  calamitates  cum  hac  nostra  humanitate  et  tranquillitate  con- 
ferentibus. 

Parum  valet  rerum  ipsarum  scientia,  nisi  accedat  ingenii  vigor, 
quae  informem  molem  in  veram  doctrinam  effingat. 

Henricus  Jenkyns,  jam  extrema  senectute,  quce  in  tarn  longa 
vita  memoria  dignissima  viderit,  nepotibus  enarrat. 

Franeo-Gallorum  exercitus,  devicta  inferiori  /Egypto,  superiorem 
et  urbem  Thebas  ingreditur. 

Diversi  nuntii  a  Novoburiensi  prjelio  Londinum  et  Oxoniam 
pervenientes. 

Oxoniae  descriptio,  qualem  redivivus  describeret  Herodotus 
(Greek). 
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Quae  in  quascunque  regiones  peregrinantibus  precipue  notanda. 

Non  ea  est  vita;  nostrae  ratio  ut  sciamus  omnia,  neque  ut  de 
omnibus  incerti  dubitemus ;  sed  ut  neque  scientes  plane,  neque 
ignorantes,  probabili  causa  moti  credamus. 

Definiantur  voces  qua;  sequuntur,  t6  Ti/xiov,  rb  Ka\bu,  etacX-quid, 
fides:  necnon,  voces  Anglicae, — -"revolution,"  "philosophy," 
•'art,"  "religion,"  "duty,"  "romantic,"  "sublime,"  "pretty." 

De  primaevis  animalibus  et  terrae  hujus  mirandis  vicibus. 

Europam  per  aestatem  anni  1815  circumvectus,  quern  rerum 
statum  apud  singulos  populos  offendisset. 

Descriptio  monasterii,  quae  sit  singularum  domi  partium  dis- 
tribute, qualemque  ibi  vitam  degant  monachi. 

De  celeberrimis  quae  in  omni  memoria"  scriptae  sunt  legibus. 

Ea  demum  vera  est  voluptas  quae  non  tarn  spe  delectat,  quam 
recordatione  prseterita — ("  Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  come, 
but  go  "). 

Subjects  for  Verse 

Pendent  opera  interrupta. 

Byzantinum  sive  Romanum  Imperium  inter  novas  Europae  res- 
publicas  solum  antiquitatis  monumentum  superstes  manet. 

Africa,  bonarum  artium  nutrix,  nunc  barbarie  premitur. 
"Epcores  crocpias  Trdpedpoi. 

Mediterranei  Asice  campi. 

Vulgo  ferunt  beatas  essse  nuptias,  quas  sol  illuminat ;  inferias, 
quibus  irrorant  nubes. 

Festum  omnium  Animarum,  sive  Dies  in  memoriam  Christiano- 
rum  defunctorum  celebratus. 

NaOs  acpaviadeiaa. 

Epicurus  scholam  in  hortulo  suo  instituit. 

Poly  carpi  Martyrium. 

Oculis  capto  mens  tamen  intus  viget. 

Christianus,  trajecto  flumine.  ob  pericula  viae  feliciter  superata, 
grates  agit.     (Pi/grim' s  Progress.) 

{J he  Seven  Sleepers.)  De  septem  illis  pueris  qui  cum  per 
clxxx.  annos  dormiissent,  turn  autem  miraculo  expergefacti  sunt. 

Ulysses  in  ipso  mortis  limine  cum  matris  umbra  colloquitur. 

Fasti  Christiani. 

Adventus  Domini  qualis  ab  ecclesia  singulis  annis  celebratur. 
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Urbis  Romas  vicissitudines. 

Pastores  duo,  hie  mare  ille  dulcis  aqure  flumina  alternis  versibus 
laudant. 

Extracts  from  Travelling  Journals 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  Dr.  Arnold's  letters,  how  great 
a  pleasure  he  took  in  travelling.  It  was,  in  fact,  except  so  far 
as  his  domestic  life  can  be  so  considered,  his  chief  recreation, 
combining,  as  it  did,  opportunties  for  following  out  his  delight 
in  history  with  his  love  of  external  nature,  both  in  its  poetical 
and  scientific  aspect.  In  books  of  art  he  took  but  little  interest, 
and  any  extended  researches  in  physical  science  were  precluded 
by  want  of  time,  whilst  from  natural  history  he  had  an  instinctive 
but  characteristic  shrinking.  "The  whole  subject,"  he  said,  :'of 
the  brute  creation  is  to  me  one  of  such  painful  mystery  that  I 
dare  not  approach  it."  But  geography  and  geology  in  all  their 
forms,  plants,  and  flowers,  not  from  any  botanical  interest,  but 
for  their  own  sakes — beauty  of  architecture  and  of  scenery — had 
an  attraction  for  him  which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  express  ; 
and  when  to  these  were  added  the  associations  of  great  historical 
events,  it  may  well  be  conceived  how  enthusiastic  was  his  delight 
in  his  short  summer  tours,  and  how  essential  a  part  of  his  life  they 
became,  whether  in  present  enjoyment  or  past  recollection. 

It  was  his  practice  when  travelling  to  keep  very  minute  journals, 
which — as  his  tours  were,  partly  from  necessity  and  partly  from 
choice,  extremely  rapid — he  wrote  always  on  the  spot,  or  imme- 
diately after,  and  often  whilst  actually  in  the  act  of  travelling.  And, 
being  addressed  throughout  to  his  absent  wife  or  children,  as  the 
case  might  be,  they  partake  partly  of  the  character  of  a  private 
diary,  or  of  private  letters,  but  rather  of  conversation,  such  as 
he  would  have  held  with  those  whom  he  was  addressing  had  they 
been  actually  with  him. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  selections  from  journals  of  this  description 
can  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  whole,  of  which  they  are 
fragments, — of  the  domestic  playfulnesses, — the  humorous  details, 
in  verse  or  prose,  of  travelling  adventures, — the  very  jolts  of  the 
carriage,  and  difficulties  of  the  road, — the  rapid  sketches  of  the 
mere  geographical  outline  of  the  country, — the  succession  of 
historical  associations, — the    love,  brought    out    more  strongly   by 
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absence,  for  his  own  church  and  country, — the  strain  of  devout 
thought  and  prayer  pervading  the  whole, —  which,  when  taken 
altogether,  give  a  more  living  image  of  the  man  himself  than  any- 
thing else  which  he  has  left.  But  to  publish  the  whole  of  any 
one  of  the  many  volumes  through  which  these  journals  extend 
was  for  many  reasons  impossible,  and  it  has  therefore  been  thought 
desirable  to  select,  in  the  following  extracts,  such  passages  as 
contained  matters  of  the  most  general  interest,  with  so  much  of 
the  ordinary  context  as  might  serve  to  obviate  the  abruptness 
of  their  introduction,  and  in  the  hope  that  due  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  difference  in  their  character,  as  they  are  read, 
thus  torn  from  their  natural  place,  instead  of  appearing  in  the 
general  course  of  his  thoughts  and  observations,  as  they  were 
suggested  by  the  various  scenes  and  objects  through  which  he 
was  passing. 

Touk  in  Germany 

June  9,  1828. 
1.  Early  this  morning  we  left  Aix,  and  came  on  to  Cologne. 
The  country,  which  about  Aix  is  very  pretty,  soon  degenerates 
into  great  masses  of  table-land,  divided  at  long  intervals  by  the 
valley  of  the  Roer,  in  which  is  Juliers,  or  Julich,  where  we  break- 
fasted, and  that  of  the  Ernst,  in  which  is  Bergheim.  All  this  was 
dull  enough,  but  the  weather  meantime  was  steadying  and  settling 
itself,  and  the  distances  were  getting  very  clear,  and  at  last  our 
table-land  ended  and  sank  down  into  a  plain,  and  from  the  edge 
of  it,  as  we  began  to  descend,  we  burst  upon  the  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  city  of  Cologne,  with  all  its  towers, 
the  Rhine  itself  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles, — 
the  Seven  Mountains  above  Bonn  on  our  right,  and  a  boundless 
sweep  of  the  country  beyond  the  Rhine  in  front  of  us.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  first  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber  from  the  mountain  of  Viterbo  ;  but  the  Rhine  in  mighty 
recollections  will  vie  with  anything,  and  this  spot  was  particularly 
striking  :  Cologne  was  Agrippa's  colony  inhabited  by  Germans, 
brought  from  beyond  the  river,  to  live  as  the  subjects  of  Rome  ; 
the  river  itself  was  the  frontier  of  the  Empire— the  limit,  as  it 
were,  of  two  worlds,  that  of  Roman  laws  and  customs,  and  that 
of  German.     Far  before  us  lay  the  land  of  our  Saxon  and  Teutonic 
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forefathers — the  land  uncorrupted  by  Roman  or  any  other  mixture  ; 
the  birthplace  of  the  most  moral  races  of  men  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen — of  the  soundest  laws,  the  least  violent  passions, 
and  the  fairest  domestic  and  civil  virtues.  I  thought  of  that 
memorable  *  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions,  which  for  ever 
confined  the  Romans  to  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  pre- 
served the  Teutonic  nation, — the  regenerating  element  in  modern 
Europe, — safe  and  free. 

On  the  Elbe,  a  little  before  Sunset 

July,  1828. 

2.  We  are  now  near  Pirna,  that  is,  near  the  end  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  ;  the  cliffs  which  here  line  the  river  on  both  sides — a 
wall  of  cliff  rising  out  of  wood  and  crowned  with  wood — will  in  a 
very  short  time  sink  down  into  plains,  or  at  the  best  into  gentle 
slopes,  and  the  Elbe  will  wind  through  one  unvaried  flat  from  this 
point  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  There  is  to  me  something  almost  affect- 
ing in  the  striking  analogy  of  rivers  to  the  course  of  human  life,  and 
my  fondness  for  them  makes  me  notice  it  more  in  them  than  in  any 
other  objects  in  which  it  may  exist  equally.  The  Elbe  rises  in  plains  ; 
it  flows  through  plains  for  some  way ;  then  for  many  miles  it  runs 
through  the  beautiful  scenery  which  we  have  been  visiting,  and 
then  it  is  plain  again  for  the  rest  of  its  course.  Even  yet,  dearest, 
and  we  have  reached  our  middle  course  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
life,  how  much  more  favoured  have  we  been  than  this  river  ; 
for  hitherto  we  have  gone  on  through  nothing  but  a  fair  country, 
yet  so  far  like  the  Elbe,  that  the  middle  has  been  the  loveliest. 
And  what  if  our  course  is  henceforth  to  run  through  plains  as  dreary 
as  those  of  the  Elbe,  for  we  are  now  widely  separated,  and  I  may 
never  be  allowed  to  return  to  you  ;  and  I  know  not  what  may 
happen,  or  may  even  now  have  happened  to  you.  Then  the  river 
may  be  our  comfort,  for  we  are  passing  on  as  it  passes,  and  we  are 
going  to  the  bosom  of  that  Being  who  sent  us  forth,  even  as  the 
rivers  return  to  the  sea,  the  general  fountain  of  all  waters.  Thus 
much  is  natural  religion — not  surely  to  be  despised  or  neglected, 
though  we  have  more  given  us  than  anything  which  the  analogy  of 
nature  can  parallel.     For  He  Who  trod  the  sea,  and  Whose  path  is 

*  This,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Moors  by  Charles  Mattel,  he  used  to  rank 
as  the  two  most  important  battles  in  the  world. 
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in  the  deep  waters,  has  visited  us  with  so  many  manifestations  of  His 
grace,  and  is  our  God  by  such  other  high  titles,  greater  than  that  of 
creation,  that  to  him  who  puts  out  the  arm  of  faith,  and  brings  the 
mercies  that  are  round  him  home  to  his  own  particular  use,  how 
full  of  overflowing  comfort  must  the  world  be,  even  when  its  plains 
are  the  dreariest  and  loneliest !  Well  may  every  one  of  Christ's 
disciples  repeat  to  Him  the  prayer  made  by  His  first  twelve,  "  Lord, 
increase  our  faith  ! "  and  well  may  He  wonder— as  the  Scripture 
applies  such  a  term  to  God — that  our  faith  is  so  little.  Be  it 
strengthened  in  us,  dearest  wife,  and  in  our  children,  that  we  may 
be  all  one,  now  and  evermore,  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Tour  in  Switzerland  and  North  of  Italy 

July  i6,   1829. 

1.  How  completely  is  the  Jura  like  Cithceron,  with  its  v&vai*  and 
XeiucDi'ffjt  and  all  that  scenery  which  Euripides  has  given  to  the  life 
in  the  Bacchce.  Immediately  beyond  the  post-house,  at  S.  Cergr.es, 
the  view  opens — one  that  I  never  saw  surpassed,  nor  can  I  ever ; 
for  if  America  should  afford  scenes  of  greater  natural  beauty,  yet 
the  associations  cannot  be  the  same.  No  time,  to  civilised  man, 
can  make  the  Andes  like  the  Alps ;  another  Deluge  alone  could 
place  them  on  a  level.  There  was  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its 
inimitable  and  indescribable  blue — the  whole  range  of  the  mountains 
which  bound  its  southern  shore — the  towns  that  edge  its  banks  — 
the  rich  plain  between  us  and  its  waters — and  immediately  around 
us,  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  Jura,  and  its  deep  glens,  and  its 
thousand  flowers— out  of  which  we  looked  on  this  Paradise. 

Genoa,  July  29,  1829. 

2.  Once  again  I  am  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  saw 
it  only  from  a  distance  when  I  was  last  in  Italy,  but  now  I  am  once 
more  on  its  very  edge,  and  have  been  on  it  and  in  it.  True  it  is, 
that  the  Mediterranean  is  no  more  than  a  vast  mass  of  salt  water,  if 
people  choose  to  think  it  so  ;  but  it  is  also  the  most  magnificent 
thing  in  the  world,  if  you  choose  to  think  it  so  ;  and  it  is  as  truly 
the  latter  as  it  is  the  former.  And  as  the  pococurante  temper  is 
not  the  happiest,  and  that  which  can  admire  heartily  is  much  more 

*  Gle  is.  t  Meads. 
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akin  to  that  which  can  love  heartily.  6  Si  ayairdv,  6e<I>  ijotj  &fiotos* — 
so,  my  children,  I  wish  that  if  ever  you  come  to  Genoa,  you  may 
think  the  Mediterranean  to  be  more  than  any  common  sea,  and 
may  be  unable  to  look  upon  it  without  a  deep  stirring  of  delight. 

On  the  Lake  of  Como 

August  3,   1S29. 

3.  I  fancy  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  bring  one's  family  and 
live  here  ;  but  then,  happily,  I  think  and  feel  how  little  such  volup- 
tuous enjoyment  would  repay  for  abandoning  the  line  of  usefulness 
and  activity  which  I  have  in  England,  and  how  the  feeling  myself 
helpless  and  useless,  living  merely  to  look  about  me,  and  training 
up  my  children  in  the  same  way,  would  soon  make  all  this  beauty 
pall,  and  appear  even  wearisome.  But  to  see  it  as  we  are  now 
doing,  in  our  moments  of  recreation,  to  strengthen  us  for  work  to 
come,  and  to  gild  with  beautiful  recollections  our  daily  life  of  home 
duties  ; — this,  indeed,  is  delightful,  and  is  a  pleasure  which  I  think 
we  may  enjoy  without  restraint.  England  has  other  destinies  than 
these  countries — I  use  the  word  in  no  foolish  or  unchristian  sense — 
but  she  has  other  destinies ;  her  people  have  more  required  of 
them ;  with  her  full  intelligence,  her  restless  activity,  her  enormous 
means,  and  enormous  difficulties  ;  her  pure  religion  and  unchecked 
freedom  ;  her  form  of  society,  with  so  much  of  evil,  yet  so  much  of 
good  in  it,  and  such  immense  power  conferred  by  it  ; — her  citizens, 
least  of  all  men,  should  think  of  their  own  rest  or  enjoyment,  but 
should  cherish  every  faculty  and  improve  every  opportunity  to  the 
uttermost,  to  do  good  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  Therefore 
these  lovely  valleys,  and  this  surpassing  beauty  of  lake  and  moun- 
tain, and  garden  and  wood,  are  least,  of  all  men,  for  us  to  covet  ; 
and  our  country,  so  entirely  subdued  as  it  is  to  man's  uses,  with  its 
gentle  hills  and  valleys,  its  innumerable  canals  and  coaches,  is  best 
suited  as  an  instrument  of  usefulness. 

Zurich,  August  7,  1829. 

4.  Once  more  I  must  recross  the  Alps  to  Chiavenna,  which 
certainly  is  amongst  the  most  extraordinary  places  I  ever  beheld. 
Its  situation  resembles  that  of  Aosta  and  Bellinzona,  and  I  think, 

*  He  that  loveth  is  even  now  like  God. 
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if  possible,  it  surpasses  them  both.     The  mountains  by  which  it  is 
enclosed  are  formed  of  that  hard  dark  rock  which  is  so  predominant 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps  on  the    Italian    side,    and    which 
gives  them  so  decided  a  character.     Above  Chiavenna  their  height 
is  unusually  great,  and  their  magnificence,  both  in  the  ruggedness 
of  their  form  and  the  steepness  of  their  cliffs,  as  in  the  gigantic 
size  of  the  fragments  which  they  have  thrown  down  into  the  valley, 
and  in   the   luxuriance   of  their   chestnut  woods,    is   of  the  very 
highest  degree.     The  effect,   too,   is  greater,  because  the  valley  is 
so    much  narrower   than  that  of  the   Ticino  at   Bellinzona,    or  of 
the  Dorea  Baltea  at  Aosta  ;  in  fact,  the  stream  is  rather  a  torrent 
than  a.  river,  but  full  and  impetuous,  and  surprisingly  clear,  although 
the  snowy  Alps  from  which  it  takes  its  source  rise  at  a  very  little 
distance  ;    but  their   substance  apparently  is  harder  than  that  of 
the  Alps  about  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  torrents,  therefore,  are  far 
purer   than   the  Dorea   or   the   Arve.       In  the  very  midst  of  the 
town  of  Chiavenna,  now  covered  with  terrace  walls  and  vineyards 
to   its  very  summit,   stands  an  enormous  fragment  of  rock,   once 
detached   from    the    neighbouring    mountains,    and    rising  to    the 
height,    I    suppose,    of  seventy   or  eighty  feet.       It    was    formerly 
occupied  by  a  fortress  built  on  its  tops  by  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
wars   in  the   north  of  Italy  ;    but  it  all  looks  quiet   and  peaceful 
now.     Miss  H.,  her  brother,  and  I  wandered  about  before  dinner 
to  take  a  scramble  amidst  the  rocks  and  chestnuts.     We  followed 
a  path  between  the  walls  of  the  vineyards,   wide  enough  for  one 
person  only,  till  it  led  us  out  amid  the  rocks,  and  then  continued 
to   wind   about   amongst     them,   leading   to   the    little   grotto-like 
dwellings  which  were  scattered  amongst  them,  or  built  on  to  the 
enormous  fragments  which    cover  the   whole  mountain-side.      On 
the  tops  of  these  fragments,  however,  as  well  as  between  them, 
a  vegetation  of  fine  grass  has  contrived  to  establish  itself,  and  the 
chestnuts  twist  their  knotty  roots  about  in  every  direction  till  they 
find  some    fissure    by    which    they  can  strike  down  into  the  soil. 
It   is   impossible,    therefore,    to    picture    anything   more   beautiful 
than  a  scramble  about  these  mountains.       You  are  in  a  wood  of 
the  most  magnificent  trees,  shaded  from  the  sun,  yet  not  treading 
on    mouldering   leaves    or    damp   earth,    but    on    a    carpet    of  the 
freshest  spring  turf,  rich  with  all  sorts  of  flowers.     You  have  the 
softness   of  an   upland   meadow   and   the. richness  of  an  English 
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park,  yet  you  are  amidst  masses  of  rock,  now  rearing  their  steep 
sides  in  bare  cliffs,  now  hung  with  the  senna  and  the  broom, 
now  carpeted  with  turf,  and  only  showing  their  existence  by  the 
infinitely-varied  form  which  they  give  to  the  ground,  the  numberless 
deep  dells,  and  green  amphitheatres,  and  dcliciously  smooth 
platforms,  all  caused  by  the  ruins  of  the  mountain  which  have 
thus  broken  and  studded  its  surface,  and  are  yet  so  mellowed  by 
the  rich  vegetation  which  time  has  given  them,  that  they  now 
only  soften  its  character. 

This  to  me  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  chestnut  woods  was  very 
remarkable  in  two  or  three  scenes  which  we  saw  the  next  day  ; 
one  before  we  set  out  for  the  Splugen,  when  we  drove  a  little 
way  up  the  valley  of  Chiavenna  to  see  a  waterfall.  The  fall  was 
beautiful  in  itself,  as  all  waterfalls  must  be,  but  its  peculiar  charm 
was  this,  that,  instead  of  falling  amidst  copsewood,  as  the  falls 
in  Wales  and  the  North  of  England  generally  do,  or  amidst  mere 
shattered  rocks,  like  that  fine  one  in  the  Valais  near  Martigny — 
here,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  fell  over  a  cliff  of  black  rock 
into  a  deep  rocky  basin,  and  then  as  it  flowed  down  in  its  torrent 
it  ran  beneath  a  platform  of  the  most  delicious  grass,  on  which 
the  great  chestnut-trees  stood  about  as  finely  as  in  an  English 
park,  and  rose  almost  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  fall,  while 
the  turf  underneath  them  was  steeped  in  a  perpetual  dew  from 
the  spray.  The  other  scene  was  on  the  road  to  Isola,  on  the 
way  to  the  Splugen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lina.  It  is  rather  a  gorge 
than  a  valley,  so  closely  do  the  mountains  approach  one  another, 
while  the  torrent  is  one  succession  of  falls.  Yet  just  in  one  place, 
where  the  road  by  a  succession  of  zigzags  had  wound  up  to 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  falls,  and  where  the  stream  was 
running  for  a  short  space  as  gentle  and  as  limpid  as  one  of  the 
clear  rapid  chalk  streams  of  the  South  of  Hampshire,  the  turf 
sloped  down  gently  from  the  road  to  the  stream,  the  great 
chestnut-trees  spread  their  branches  over  it,  and  just  on  its  smooth 
margin  was  a  little  chapel,  with  those  fresco  paintings  on  its 
walls  which  are  so  constant  a  remembrance  of  Italy.  Across 
the  stream  there  was  the  same  green  turf  and  the  same  chestnut 
shade,  and  if  you  did  not  lift  up  your  eyes  high  into  the  sky, 
to  notice  the  barrier  of  insurmountable  cliff  and  mountain  which 
surrounded   you   on   each    side,    you   would   have   had    no    other 
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images  before   you    than    those   of  the  softest  and   most   delicate 
repose,  and  of  almost  luxurious  enjoyment. 

Champagne,  August,  12,  1829. 
Between  Brienne  and  Arcis  the  valley  was  full  of  villages,  and 
they  were  laige  and  comfortable-looking,  almost  every  cottage 
having  a  good  garden.  These  valleys  in  Champagne  are,  on  a 
small  scale,  what  Egypt  is  on  a  large  scale  ;  highly  cultivated,  and 
with  a  crowded  population  along  the  streams,  because  all  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  valley  is  an  uninhabitable  desert. 
Arcis  is  a  very  poor  town,  and  from  thence  to  Chalons  it  was  a 
country  not  to  be  paralleled,  I  suppose,  in  civilised  Europe,  except 
it  be  in  Castile  in  Spain.  A  waste  it  was  not,  for  it  was  all  cultivated, 
but  the  dreariness  of  a  boundless  view  all  brown  and  dry,  corn- 
fields either  cleared  or  ready  for  the  harvest,  without  a  tree  or  a 
green  field,  or  a  house,  was  exceedingly  striking,  and  Champagne 
is  worth  seeing  for  the  very  surpassing  degree  of  its  ugliness.  They 
are,  however,  in  several  places,  beginning  to  plant  firs,  and  if  this 
system  be  followed,  the  aspect  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  country 
will  be  greatly  improved.  Chalons,  at  a  distance,  looks  well  ;  and 
the  green  valley  and  fine  stream  of  the  Marne  are  quite  delicious 
to  eyes  accustomed  to  one  brown  extent  of  plain  or  table-land 
during  thirty  miles. 

Tour  in  France 

Dover,  August  n,  1837. 
I.  Twenty  and  twenty-two  years  ago  I  was  backwards  and  for- 
wards at  this  place,  being  then  a  young  man  with  no  wife  or 
children,  but  with  a  mother  whose  house  was  my  home,  with  a 
brother,  aunt,  and  sisters.  Ten,  eight,  and  seven  years  ago,  I 
used  to  be  also  passing  often  through  here  ;  I  had  then  lost  my 
dear  brother,  and  latterly  my  dearest  mother,  and  I  had  a  wife  and 
children  ;  I  had  also  a  sister  living  here  with  her  husband  and 
children.  Now,  after  another  period  of  seven  years,  I  am  here  once 
more  ;  with  no  mother  or  aunt,  with  no  remains  left  of  my  early 
home  ;  my  sister  who  did  live  here  has  lost  her  husband,  and  now 
lives  at  Rugby ;  but  I  have  not  only  my  dearest  wife  with  me,  but 
— a  more  advanced  stage  of  life — three  dear  children  are  with  us, 
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and  their  pens  are  all  busy  with  their  journals  like  their  mother's 
and  mine.  So  Dover  marks  very  strikingly  the  several  periods  of 
my  life,  and  shows  me  how  large  a  portion  of  my  space  here  I  have 
already  gone  through. 

Then  for  the  world  at  large.  When  I  first  came  here,  it  was  so 
soon  after  Napoleon's  downfall,  that  I  remember  hearing  from  one 
of  the  passengers  in  the  packet  the  first  tidings  of  Labedoyere's 
execution.  At  my  second  and  third  visits,  the  British  Army  still 
occupied  the  north  of  France.  My  second  period  of  coming  here, 
trom  1S25  to  1S30,  marked  the  last  period  of  the  old  Bourbon  reign 
in  France,  and  the  old  Tory  reign  in  England.  When  I  first  landed 
here,  it  was  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  French  and  Belgian 
Revolutions  ;  it  was  just  after  the  triumphant  election  of  1S30  in 
England,  which  overthrew  the  ministry  of  !he  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  led  to  the  Reform  Bill.  And  now  we  seem  to  be  witnessing 
the  revival  of  Toryism  in  England,  perhaps  of  the  old  Bourbon 
principles  in  part  of  France.  The  tide  is  turned,  and  will  advance 
no  higher  till  the  next  flood  ;  let  us  only  hope  that  its  ebb  will  not 
be  violent ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  our  neighbours  have  got  rid  of 
the  white  flag,  and  we  have  got  rid  of  the  rotten  boroughs  of 
Schedule  A.  This  is  a  clear  gain  ;  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
positive  good  which  either  of  us  have  gained  is  equal  to  the  positive 
evil  which  we  have  destroyed  ;  but  still  in  the  course  of  this  world 
Seeva  the  destroyer  is  ever  needed,  and  in  our  imperfect  state  the 
very  deliverance  from  evil  is  a  gratification  and  a  good. 

On  Saturday  last  we  were  at  our  delicious  Westmoreland  home, 
at  that  dear  Fox  How,  which  I  love  beyond  all  other  spots  of  ground 
in  the  world,  and  expatiating  on  the  summit  of  our  familiar  Fair- 
field. There,  on  a  cloudless  sky,  we  were  beholding  the  noble 
outline  of  all  our  favourite  mountains  :  the  Old  Man,  Wetherlam, 
Bow  Fell,  Sea  Fell,  Great  Gable,  the  Langdale  Pikes,  the  Pillar, 
Grassmoor,  Helvellyn,  Place  Fell,  High  Street,  Hill  Bell;  there 
we  saw  Ulleswater  and  Coniston,  and  our  own  Winandermere,  and 
there  too  we  looked  over  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  of  the  channel  which 
divides  England  from  Ireland.  On  Tuesday  last  we  were  at  our 
dear  Rugby  home  ;  seeing  the  long  line  of  our  battlements  and  our 
well-known  towers  backed  by  the  huge  elms  of  the  school-field, 
which  far  overtopped  them  ;  and  looking  on  the  deep  shade  which 
those  same  elms,  with  their  advanced  guard  of  smaller  trees  and 
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shrubs,  were  throwing  over  the  turf  of  our  quiet  garden.  And  now, 
on  Friday  morning,  we  are  at  an  inn  at  Dover,  looking  out  on  the 
castle  and  white  cliffs  which  are  so  linked  with  a  thousand  recollec- 
tions ;  beholding  the  sea,  which  is  the  highway  from  all  the  life  of 
England  to  all  the  life  of  Europe,  and  beyond  there  stretches  out 
the  dim  line  of  darker  shadow  which  we  know  to  be  the  very  land 
of  France. 

And  besides,  in  this  last  week  I  have  been  at  an  election  ;  one 
of  those  great  occasions  of  good  or  evil  which  are  so  largely  minis- 
tered to  Englishmen  ;  an  opportunity  for  so  much  energy,  for  so 
much  rising  beyond  the  mere  selfishness  of  domestic  interests,  and 
the  narrowness  of  mere  individual  or  local  pursuits  ;  but  an  oppor- 
tunity also  for  every  base  and  bad  passiony  for  corruption,  for  fear, 
for  tyranny,  for  malignity.  Such  is  an  election,  and  such  is  all 
human  life  ;  and  those  who  rail  against  these  double-handed  appoint- 
ments of  God,  because  they  have  an  evil  handle  as  well  as  a  good,* 
may  desire  the  life  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  for  then  only  can  oppor 
tunities  of  evil  be  taken  from  us,  when  we  lose  also  all  opportunity 
of  doing  or  of  becoming  good.  However,  even  as  an  occasion  of 
evil,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  elections  are  Jike  an  inoculating  for 
a  disorder,  and  so  mitigating  ;  the  party  spirit  and  the  feuds  which 
now  spend  themselves  in  bloodless  contests,  would,  if  these  were 
away,  find  a  far  more  deadly  vent  ;  they  solve  that  great  problem, 
how  to  excite  a  safe  and  regulated  political  activity. 

We  also  in  the  course  of  the  week  have  been  travelling  on  the 
great  railway  from  Manchester  to  Birmingham.  The  distance  is 
ninety-five  miles,  which  we  accomplished  in  five  hours.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful,  as  well  as  more  convenient.  It  was  very 
beautiful,  too,  to  be  taken,  as  it  were,  into  the  deepest  retirement  of 
the  country,  surprising  lone  farm-houses  and  outlying  copses  with 
the  rapid  darting  by  of  a  hundred  passengers,  yet  leaving  their  quiet 
unbroken  ;  for  no  houses  have  as  yet  gathered  on  the  line  of  the 
railway,  and  no  miscellaneous  passers  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 

*  "The  Epicureans,"  he  said,  "did  not  meddle  with  politics,  that  they 
might  be  as  quiet  as  possible  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  there  are  good 
people  who  do  this  now,  remaining  in  willing  ignorance  of  what  is  going 
on.  But  the  mischief  is,  they  cannot  set  their  passions  to  sleep  as  they 
can  their  understanding;  and  when  they  do  come  to  interfere,  they  are 
violent  and  prejudiced  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  Such  men,  to  be 
consistent,  should  live  like  Simon  Stylites." 
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night  serve  to  keep  it  ever  in  public.  Only  at  intervals,  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  there  rushes  by  the  long  train  of  carriages,  and  then 
all  is  as  quiet  as  before. 

We  also  passed  through  London,  with  which  I  was  once  so  fami- 
liar ;  and  which  now  I  almost  gaze  at  with  the  wonder  of  a  stranger. 
That  enormous  city,  grand  beyond  all  other  earthly  grandeur,  sub- 
lime with  the  sublimity  of  the  sea  or  of  mountains,  is  yet  a  place 
that  I  should  be  most  sorry  to  call  my  home.  In  fact  its  greatness 
repels  the  notion  of  home  ;  it  may  be  a  palace,  but  it  cannot  be  a 
home.  How  different  from  the  mingled  greatness  and  sweetness  of 
our  mountain  valleys  ;  and  yet  he  who  were  strong  in  body  and 
mind  ought  to  desire  rather,  if  he  must  do  one,  to  spend  all  his  life 
in  London,  than  all  his  life  in  Westmoreland.  For  not  yet  can 
energy  and  rest  be  united  in  one,  and  this  is  not  our  time  and  place 
for  rest,  but  for  energy. 

Chartres,  August,  1837. 

2 Chartres   was  a   very  fine   termination   of  our   tour. 

We  stopped  at  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque,  on  an  open  space 
just  at  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  immediately  made 
our  way  to  the  Cathedral.  The  high  tower,  so  celebrated  all  over 
France,  is  indeed  remarkably  beautiful ;  but  the  whole  church  far 
surpassed  my  expectations.  The  portails  of  both  transepts  are  rich 
in  figures  as  large  as  life,  like  the  great  portail  at  Rheims ;  the  rose- 
windows  over  them  are  very  rich,  and  the  windows  all  over  the 
church  are  most  rich  in  painted  glass.  The  size  is  great — a  very 
essential  element,  I  think,  in  the  merits  of  a  cathedral— and  all  the 
back  of  the  choir  was  adorned  with  groups  of  figures  in  very  high 
relief,  which  had  an  extremely  fine  effect.  These  are  all  the  proper 
and  perpetual  beauties  of  Chartres  Cathedral ;  but  we  happened  to 
see  it  on  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption,  when  the  whole  church 
was  full  of  people  in  every  part,  when  the  service  was  going  on  in 
the  choir,  and  the  whole  building  was  ringing  with  the  peals  of  the 
organ,  and  with  the  voices  of  the  numerous  congregation.  Unchris- 
tian as  was  the  service,  so  that  one  could  have  no  sympathy  with  it 
in  itself,  yet  it  was  delightful  to  contrast  the  crowded  state  of  the 
huge  building — nave,  transepts,  and  aisles,  all  swarming  with 
people,  and  the  sharing  of  all  in  the  service — with  the  nakedness 
of  our  own  cathedrals,  where  all,  except  the  choir,  is  now  merely  a 
monument  of  architecture.    There  is  no  more  provoking  confusion 
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to  my  mind  than  that  which  is  often  made  between  the  magni- 
ficence and  beauty  of  tbe  Romish  Church  and  its  superstitions.  No 
one  abhors  more  than  I  do  the  essence  of  Popery,  i.e.,  Priestcraft  ; 
or  the  setting  up  a  quantity  of  human  mediators,  interpreters,  between 
God  and  man.  But  this  is  retained  by  those  false  Protestants  who 
call  themselves  High  Churchmen  ;  while  they  have  sacrificed  of 
Popery  only  its  better  and  more  popular  parts  ;  its  beauty  and  its 
impressiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Puritans  and  Evangelicals, 
whilst  tney  disclaim  Popery,  undervalue  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  Church,  not  of  the  Clergy,  and  have  a  bibliolatry,  especially 
towards  the  Old  Testament,  quite  as  foolish  and  as  mischievous  as 
the  superstition  of  the  Catholics.  The  open  churches,  the  varied 
services,  the  beautiful  solemnities,  the  processions,  the  Calvaries, 
the  crucifixes,  the  appeals  to  the  eye  and  ear  through  which  the 
heart  is  reached  most  effectually,  have  no  natural  connexion  with 
superstition.  People  forget  that  Christian  worship  is  in  its  essence 
spiritual — that  is,  it  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  no  circumstances  of 
time  or  place  or  form  ;  but  that  Christianity  itself  has  given  us  the 
best  helps  towards  making  our  worship  spiritual  to  us,  that  is, 
sincere  and  lively,  by  the  visible  images  and  signs  which  it  has  given 
us  of  God,  and  of  heavenly  things  ;  namely,  the  Person  of  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  Sacraments. 

To  forbear,  therefore,  from  all  use  of  the  Humanity  of  Christ,  as 
an  aid  to  our  approaching  in  heart  to  the  Invisible  Father,  is  surely 
to  forfeit  one  of  the  merciful  purposes  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to  fall 
a  little  into  that  one  great  extreme  of  error,  the  notion  that  man 
can,  either  in  his  understanding  or  in  his  heart,  approach  to  the 
Eternal  and  Invisible  God,  without  the  aid  of  a  fj.e<rirr]s,  or  "in- 
terpres"  (the  English  word,  "  Mediator,"  has  become  so  limited  in 
its  sense,  that  it  does  not  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  case) ;  we 
want  not  an  interpreter  only,  but  a  medium  of  communication- 
some  middle  point,  in  which  the  intelligible  may  unite  with  the 
perfections  of  the  unintelligible,  and  so  may  prepare  us  hereafter  to 
understand  Him  Who  is  now  unintelligible. 

I  think  that  this  is  important,  for  many  reasons,  both  as  regards 
Popery  and  our  Pseudo-Popery,  and  Evangelicalism  and  Unitarian- 
ism.  The  errors  of  all  four  seem  to  flow  out  of  a  confusion  as  to 
the  great  truth  of  our  need  of  a  ixeair-qs,  and  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  Christ  is  our  One  ixeairqs,  and  that  with  infinite  perfectness. 
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Tour  in  the  South  of  France 

Paris,  July  14,  1839. 

1.  .  .  .  Bat  really,  when  we  went  out  on  these  leads,  and 
looked  clown  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  trees  of  the  Tuilleries' 
garden,  forming  a  luxuriant  green  bed  below  us,  and  saw  over  them 
the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalids,  and  the  mass  of  the  Tuilleries,  and 
the  rows  of  orange-trees,  and  the  people  sitting  at  their  ease  amongst 
them,  and  the  line  of  the  street  not  vanishing,  as  in  London,  in  a 
thick  cloud  of  smoke  or  fog,  but  with  the  white  houses  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  distinct  on  the  sky,— and  that  sky  just  in  the 
western  line  of  the  street,  one  blaze  of  gold  from  the  setting  sun,— 
not  a  weak  watery  sun,  but  one  so  mighty  that  his  setting  was  like 
the  death  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon,— of  one  mighty  for  good  and 
for  evil,— of  one  to  be  worshipped  by  ignorant  men,  either  as  God 
or  Demon,— one  hardly  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve  at  his 
departure  ;— when  we  saw  all  this,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  Paris 
is  full  of  the  most  poetical  beauty. 

Cosne,  July  16,  1839. 

2.  .  .  .  The  wide  landscape  under  this  bright  sky  looks  more 
than  joyous,  and  the  sun  in  his  unobstructed  course  is  truly  giant- 
like. Here  one  can  understand  how  men  came  to  worship  the 
sun,  and  to  depict  him  with  all  images  of  power  and  of  beauty, — 
armed  with  his  resistless  arrows,  yet  the  source  of  life  and  light. 
And  yet  feeling,  as  none  can  feel  more  strongly,  the  evils  of  the 
state  of  England,  yet  one  cannot  but  see  also  that  the  English  are 
a  greater  people  than  these,— more  like,  that  is,  one  of  the  chosen 
people  of  history,  who  are  appointed  to  do  a  great  work  for  man- 
kind. We  are  over-bustling,  but  there  is  less  activity  here,  without 
more  repose.  But  however,  "it  is  not  expedient,  doubtless;" 
and  have  not  we  failed  to  improve  ihe  wonderful  talents  which  have 
been  given  to  us  ? 

Arles,  July  20,  1839. 

3.  We  have  just  been  walking  round  this  town,  after  having  first 
been  down  to  the  Rhone,  and  had  a  bathe  in  him,  which,  as  we  had 
seen  so  much  of  him,  was,  I  thought,  only  a  proper  compliment  to 

him.     But  I  ought  to   go   back  in  order,  dearest  M ,  to  the 

Pope's  palace  at  Avignon,  only  this  heat  makes  me  lazy.     There 
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was  an  old  porter,  who  opened  to  us  the  first  gate,  and  led  us  into 
an  enormous  court  full  of  soldiers,  for  it  is  now  used  as  a  barrack  ; 
then  he  opened  a  door  into  a  long  gallery, — perhaps  loo  feet 
long, — through  which  we  were  to  pass.  .  .  .  The  rooms  beyond 
were  scenes  not  to  be  forgotten  :  prisons  where  unhappy  men  had 
engraved  their  names  on  the  stones,  and  mottoes,  mostly  from 
Scripture,  expressing  their  patience  and  their  hope.  One  man  had 
carved  simply  our  Lord's  name,  as  if  it  gave  him  a  comfort  to  write 
it  ;  there  was  I.  H.  S.,  and  nothing  more.  Some  of  these  dens  had 
been  the  torture-rooms,  and  one  was  so  contrived  in  the  roof  and 
walls  as  to  deaden  all  sound  ;  while  in  another  there  was  a  huge 
stone  trough,  in  which  the  question  "  a  1'eau  bouillante  "  used  to  be 
put  ;  and  in  yet  another  the  roof  was  still  blackened  by  the  fires  in 
which  the  victims  had  been  burnt  alive.  One  of  these  same  rooms, 
long  since  disused  by  the  Inquisition,  had  been  chosen  as  the  prison 
and  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  victims  of  the  aristocratical  party 
in  the  massacre  of  1790;  and  in  it  there  was  a  sort  of  trap-door, 
through  which  the  bodies  were  thrown  down  into  the  lowest  room 
of  the  tower,  which  was  then  used  as  an  ice-house.  And  the  walls 
of  the  intermediate  room  were  visibly  streaked  with  the  blood  of 
those  who  were  so  thrown  down  after  they  had  been  massacred.* 

July,  1839. 
4.  .  .  .  We  are  now  between  the  Lion  d'Or  and  Salon,  on 
the  famous  Plaine  de  Crau,  or  Plain  of  Stones,  one  vast  mass  of 
pebbles,  which  cover  the  country  for  several  leagues,  and  reduce  it 
to  utter  barrenness.  .  .  .  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  this  plain 
of  stones,  utter  desolation  on  every  side,  the  magnificent  line  of 
the  Alpines,  as  they  are  called,  or  Provence  mountains,  stretching 
on  our  left  ;  and  on  our  right,  close  along  by  the  roadside,  runs, 
full  and  fresh  and  lively,  a  stream  of  water,  one  of  the  channels  of 
irrigation  brought  from  the  Durance,  and  truly  giving  life  to  the 
thirsty  land.  "  He  niaketh  the  wilderness  a  running  water,"  might 
be  said  truly  of  this  life  in  the  midst  of  death.  Here  are  two 
houses  just  built  by  the  roadside,  and  opposite  to  them  a  little 
patch  of  ground  just  verdured,  surrounded  by  a  little  belt  of 
cypresses  and  willows  ;  now,  again,  all  is  desolate, — all  but  the 
living  stream  on  our  right,  and  some  sheep  wandering  on  the  left 
*  See  Letter  in  chap.  IX.,  p.  274. 
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amidst  the  stones,  and  living  one  sees  not  how.  The  sun  has  just 
set  over  this  vast  plain,  just  as  at  sea.  Reeds  and  yellow  thistles 
fringe  the  stream. 

Salon,  July  20,  1839. 

We  have  stopped  here  on  our  way  to  Marseilles  from  Aries,  and 
I  really  never  saw  anything  more  romantic  than  it  is.  There  are 
tall  trees,  one  very  fine  plane  amongst  them,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  under  their  shade  is  a  fountain  playing,  which  makes  a 
perpetual  music  ;  up  above  is  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  almost 
full  moon,  and  below,  in  full  activity,  is  the  population  of  Salon. 
They  crowded  round  the  carriage,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  open  the  boot,  and  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  Spain  to 
see  their  dark  faces  and  eyes,  their  grave  manner,  their  white  felt 
hats  worn  alike  by  man  and  boy,  and  to  hear  their  Provencal 
lan^uace,  which  sounds  much  more  like  Spanish  than  French,  and 
is,  indeed,  quite  as  like  one  as  the  other,  and  the  oVXfille  of  the  inn 
might  pass  for  Spanish  anywhere.  But  what  a  difference  is  made 
by  good  laws  and  regular  government  :  here  all  is  peace  and  civility, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  all  is  blood  and  hatred, 
The  bedrooms  here  are  French  enough,  but  I  suspect  that  there 
would  be  many  things  thoroughly  Spanish  if  I  were  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  back  settlements. 

Left  Salon  5.40.  I  am  so  glad  we  did  not  go  on  last  night, 
dearest,  for  we  should  have  lost  a  great  deal.  Salon  is  at  the  end 
of  the  Plain  of  Stones,  overhung  by  the  rocky  hills  in  tiers  of  cliff, 
but  no  longer  bare,  but  covered  with  olives  and  mulberries.  We 
made  our  way  up  to  the  top  of  these  hills,  and  opened  on  a  view  of 
a  character  such  as  I  had  never  seen.  It  was  the  P'rench  picture  in 
point  of  breadth  and  richness,  set  in  an  Italian  framework  of  moun- 
tains, and  with  the  details,  as  to  the  buildings  which  are  scattered 
over  the  valley,  and  the  profusion  of  olives  and  mulberries,  very 
much,  as  I  imagine,  like  Spain. 

Point  above  St.  Cergues,  August  2,  1839. 

5.  ...   I    am    come    out  alone,  my  dearest,    to    this    spot,    the 

point  almost  of  our  own  view,  to  see   the  morning  sun  on  Mont 

Blanc  and  on  the  Lake,  and  to  look  with  more,T  trust,  than  outward 

eyes  on  this  glorious  scene.     It  is  overpowering,  like  all  other  in- 
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tense  beauty,  if  you  dwell  upon  it ;  but  I  contrast  it  immediately 
with  our  Rugby  horizon,  and  our  life  of  duty  there,  and  our  cloudy 
sky  of  England — clouded  socially,  alas  !  far  more  darkly  than  phy- 
sically. But,  beautiful  as  this  is,  and  peaceful,  may  I  never  breathe 
a  wish  to  retire  hither,  eveu  with  you  and  our  darlings,  if  it  were 
possible ;  but  may  I  be  strengthened  to  labour,  and  to  do  and  to 
suffer  in  our  own  beloved  country  and  Church,  and  to  give  my 
life,  if  so  called  upon,  for  Christ's  cause  and  for  them.  And  if 
— as  I  trust  it  will — this  rambling,  and  this  beauty  of  Nature  in 
foreign  lands,  shall  have  strengthened  me  for  my  work  at  home, 
then  we  may  both  rejoice  that  we  have  had  this  little  parting.  And 
now  I  turn  away  from  the  Alps,  and  from  the  south,  and  may  God 
speed  us  to  one  another,  and  bless  us  and  ours,  in  Him  and  in  His 
Son,  now  and  for  ever. 

August  4,  1839. 
6.  ...  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  nations  run  a  similar 
course  with  each  other.  We  are  now  on  a  new  road,  made  by  some 
private  speculators,  with  a  toll  on  it,  and  they  laud  it  much  as  a 
great  improvement.  And  such  it  is  really  :  yet  it  is  quite  like 
"  Bit  and  Bit,"  *  at  Whitemoss,  for  it  goes  over  a  lower  part  of  the 
hill,  instead  of  keeping  the  valley  ;  so  that  forty  years  hence  we 
may  have  "  Radical  Reform"  in  the  shape  of  a  road  quite  in  the 
valley  ;  and  then  come  railroads  by  steam,  and  then  perhaps  rail- 
roads by  air,  or  some  other  farther  imp*  ovement.  And  "  quis  finis  ?" 
That  we  cannot  tell ;  and  we  have  great  need,  I  know,  to  strengthen 
our  moral  legs,  seeing  that  our  physical  legs  are  getting  such  great 
furtherances  to  their  speed.  But  still,  do  not  check  either, f  but 
advance  both  ;  for  though  one  may  advance  without  the  other, 
yet  one  cannot  be  checked  without  the  other ;  because  to  check 
the  development  of  any  of  our  powers,  Jwo/jhs,  is  in  itself  simple. 

*  Playful  names  which  he  gave  to  two  roads  between  ftydal  and 
Grasmere. 

t  The  delight  with  which,  from  such  associations  as  these,  he  regarded 
even  the  unsightliness  of  the  great  Birmingham  Railway,  when  it  was 
brought  to  Rugby,  was  very  characteristic  of  him.  "  1  rejoice  to  see  it," 
he  said,  as  he  stood  on  one  of  its  arches,  and  watched  the  train  pass  on 
through  distant  the  hedgerows — "  I  rejoice  to  see  it,  and  think  that  feudality 
is  gone  for  ever.  It  is  so  great  a  blessing  to  think  that  any  one  evil  is 
really  extinct.  Bunyun  thought  that  the  giant  Pope  was  disabled  for  ever 
— and  how  greatly  was  he  mistaken." 
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Calais,  August  7,  1839. 

7.  ...  Of  the  mere  face  of  the  country  I  have  spoken  enough 
already,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  English  travellers  do  it  great 
injustice.  I  see  a  great  deal  of  travelling,  particularly  in  the  south, 
a  great  number  of  diligences,  and  a  very  active  steam  navigation 
on  the  Rhone,  both  up  and  down.  The  new  suspension-bridges 
thrown  over  the  Rhone,  at  almost  every  town  from  Lyons  to 
Avignon,  are  a  certain  evidence  of  a  stir  amongst  the  people  ; 
and  there  is  also  a  railway  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  and  from 
Roanne  to  Lyons.  I  see  crosses  and  crucifixes, — some  new, — set 
up  by  the  roadside,  and  treated  with  no  disrespect ;  but  I  think 
I  see  also  a  remarkable  distinctness  here  between  the  nation  and 
the  Church,  as  if  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  Frenchman  was 
to  be  a  Christian.  I  saw  this  morning  "  Ecole  Chretienne,"  stuck 
up  in  Aire,  which  implied  much  too  clearly  that  there  might  be 
"  Ecoles  non  Chretiennes."  And  this  I  have  seen  in  PVench 
literature  ;  religious  men  are  spoken  of  as  acting  according  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  just  as  if  those  principles  were  some- 
thing peculiar,  and  by  no  means  acknowledged  by  Frenchmen 
in  general.  I  see  again  a  state  of  property  which  does  appear 
to  me  an  incalculable  blessing.  I  see  a  fusion  of  ranks,  which 
may  be  an  equal  blessing — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is.  Well- 
dressed  men  appear  talking  familiarly  with  persons  of  what  we 
should  call  decidedly  the  lower  classes.*  Now,  if  this  shows  that 
the  poorer  man  is  raised  in  mind  to  the  level  of  the  richer,  it  is 
a  blessing  of  the  highest  order  ;  if  it  shows  that  the  richer  man  has 
fallen  to  the  level  of  the  poorer,  then  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it 
is  a  blessing.  But  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  it  is  so,  because 
I  do  not  know  it ;  only  we  see  few  here  whose  looks  and  manners 
are   what   we   should   call   those   of  a   thorough  gentleman  ;   and 

*  "  If  there  is  any  one  truth  after  the  highest  for  which  I  would  die 
at  the  stake,"  was  one  of  his  short  emphatic  sayings,  "it  would  be 
Democracy  without  Jacobinism."  Believing  that  the  natural  process  of 
society  was  towards  greater  equality,  he  had  also  great  confidence  in  the 
natural  instincts  implanted  in  man — reverence  for  authority,  and  resist- 
ance to  change — as  checks  on  what  he  considered  a  Jacobinical  disregard 
of  existing  ties  or  ancient  institutions.  "  What  an  instructive  work," 
he  said,  "might  be  written  on  God's  safeguards  again.-  Democracy,  as 
distinguished  from  man's  safeguards  against  it." 
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though    I  do  not  believe  that  I  am   an   aristocrat,  yet    I    should 
grieve    beyond   measure   if  our    standard   either    of    morals   or   of 
manners    were   to    be  lowered.      Unquestionably   to    English   eyes 
the  women  look  far  more  ladylike  than  the  men  look  like  gentle- 
man :  I  speak  only  of  the  look,  for  a  hasty  traveller  cannot  judge 
farther.     We  have,   I  think,   what  France   has  not ; — as   she   has 
in   her   large  population  of  proprietors,  what   we   have  not.     But 
it   seems  to   me   that,  according   to   the  ordinary   laws   of  God's 
Providence,   the  state  of  France  is   more  hopeful   for  the  future, 
that  society  in  its  main  points  is  more  stable,  and  that,  time  being 
thus   gained,   religious    and    moral   truth    will  or    may   work    their 
way,  whenever  it   shall   please   God   to   prepare   His  instruments 
for  the  work.     Whereas,  in  England,  what  moral  power,  without 
a  direct   and   manifest   interposition   of  God,    can   overcome   the 
physical  difficulties  of  our  state  of  population  and  property  ?     And 
if  Old  England  perish  as  Old  France  perished  in  the  first  Revolu- 
tion, let  no  man  hope  to  see,  even  at  an  equal  cost  of  immediate 
crime   and   misery,  a    New    England  spring  up  in  its   room,  such 
as  New  France  now  is.     If  Old  England  perish,  there   perishes, 
not  a  mere  accursed  thing,  such  as  was  the  system  of  Old  France, 
which  had  died  inwardly  to  all  good  long  before  the  axe  was  laid 
to   its  root ;    but   there   perishes   the   most  active   and   noble   life 
which   the   world  has   ever  yet   seen — which  is   made   up   whole- 
somely of  past  and  present,  so  that  the  centuries  of  English  History 
are  truly  "bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety."     Now  to  destroy 
so  great  a  life  must    be    an    utterly  unblessed    thing,  from    which 
there  can   come  only  evil.     And  would    England,  with  her  dense 
manufacturing  and   labouring  population — with  her   narrow  limits 
— and  her  intense  activity,  ever  be  brought  into  a  state  like  that 
of  agricultural  France,  with  her  peasant  proprietors  ?     No  tongue 
or  thought  of  man  could  imagine  the  evil  of  a  destruction  of  our 
present   system   in   England  ;    wherefore  may   God.    give   us   His 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness,  to  mould  it  into  as  happy 
accordance  with  the  future  as  it  is  already  with  the  past  :  to  teach 
the  life  that  is  in  it  to  communicate  itself  to  the  dead  elements 
around  it,   for  unless   they  are   taken   into   the   living   body,  and 
partake  of  its  life,  they  will  inevitably  make   it  partake  of  their 
death.     And  now   may   God  grant   that  I  may  be  restored   safely 
to  that  England  to-morrow,  and  that  I  may  laB'our  to  promote  her 
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good.     "  O,  pray   for   the  peace  of  Jerusalem — peace   be   within 
thy  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces." 

Adieu,  dearest  wife,  and  may  God  biess  us  both  now  and  ever  ! 


Some  Notes  on  a  Tour  to  Rome  and  Naples  through 
France  and  Italy,  1840 

The  passages  marked  as  quotations  have  been  inserted  from  the 
memoranda  of  conversations  kept  by  a  former  pupil,  who 
accompanied  him  and  his  wife  on  the  greater  part  of  this  tour. 

Orleans,  June  22,  1840. 

I.  Here  we  are  at  last  in  a  place  which  I  have  so  long 
wanted  to  see.  It  stands  quite  in  a  flat  on  the  north  or  right 
bank  of  the  Loire.  One  great  street  under  two  names,  divided 
by  the  Square  or  Place  of  Martray,  from  north  to  south, — from 
the  barrier  on  the  Paris  road  to  the  river.  We  have  now  been 
out  to  see  the  town,  or  at  least  the  cathedral,  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Loire.  The  former  is  by  far  the  finest  Gothic  building  of  the 
seventeenth  century  which  I  ever  saw  ;  the  end  of  the  choir  is 
truly  magnificent,  and  so  is  the  exterior,  and  its  size  is  great 
We  then  drove  to  the  bridge,  a  vast  fabric  o%-er  this  wide  river — 
the  river  disfigured  by  sand-banks,  as  at  Cosne,  but  still  always 
fine,  and  many  vessels  lying  under  the  quays  for  the  river 
navigation. 

"  The  siege  of  Orleans  is  one  of  the  turning-points  in  the  history 
of  nations.  Had  the  English  dominion  in  France  been  established, 
no  man  can  tell  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  to  England, 
which  would  probably  have  become  an  appendage  to  France.  So 
little  does  the  prosperity  of  a  people  depend  upon  success  in  war, 
that  two  of  the  greatest  defeats  we  ever  had  have  been  two  of  our 
greatest  blessings,  Orleans  and  Bannockburn.  It  is  curious,  too, 
that  in  Edward  II. 's  reign  the  victory  over  the  Irish  proved  our 
curse,  as  our  defeat  by  the  Scots  turned  out  a  blessing.  Had 
the  Irish  remained  independent,  they  might  afterwards  have  been 
united  to  us,  as  Scotland  was  ;  and  had  Scotland  been  reduced  to 
subjection,  it  would  have  been  another  curse  to  us  like  Ireland."* 

*  "  Bannockburn,"  he  used  to  say,  "  ought  to  be  celebrated  by  English- 
men as  a  national  festival,  and  Athunres  lamented  as  a  national  judgment. " 
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June  24,   1840. 

2.  .  .  .  Now  for  Bourges  a  little  more.  In  the  crypt  is  a 
calvary,  and  figures  as  large  as  life  representing  the  burying  of  our 
Lord.  The  woi.ian  who  showed  us  the  crypt  had  her  little  girl 
with  her  ;  and  she  lifted  up  the  child,  about  three  years  old,  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  our  Lord.  Is  this  idolatry  ?  Nay,  verily,  it  may  be  so, 
but  it  need  not  be,  and  assuredly  is  in  itself  right  and  natural.  I 
confess  I  rather  envied  the  child.  It  is  idolatry  to  talk  about  Holy 
Church  and  Holy  Fathers — bowing  down  to  fallible  and  sinful  men  ; 
— not  to  bend  knee,  lip,  and  heart  to  every  thought  *  and  every 
image  of  Him  our  manifested  God. 

Pisa,  July  5,  1840. 

3.  .  .  .  But  O  the  solemn  and  characteristic  beauty  of  that 
cathedral,  with  its  simple,  semicircular  arches  of  the  twelfth  century, 
its  double  aisles,  and  its  splendour  of  marbles  and  decoration  of  a 
later  date,  especially  on  the  ceiling.  Then  we  went  to  the 
Baptistery,  and  lastly  to  the  Campo  Santo — a  most  perfect 
cloister,  the  windows,  looking  towards  the  burying-ground  within, 
being  of  the  most  delicate  work.  But  that  burying-ground  itself  is 
the  most  striking  thing  of  all  ;  it  is  the  earth  of  the  Holy  City  ;  for 
when  the  Pisan  Crusaders  were  in  Palestine,  they  thought  no  spoil 
which  they  could  bring  home  was  so  precious  as  so  many  feet  in 
depth  of  the  holy  soil,  as  a  bury ing-p! ace  for  them  and  their 
children.  This  was  not  like  Anson  watching  the  Pacific  from 
Tinian  to  Acapulco,  in  order  to  catch  the  Spanish  ti';asure-ship. 

Now,  however,  this  noble  burying-ground  is  disused,  and  only  a 
few  favoured  persons  are  laid  there  by  the  special  permission  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  The  wild  vine  grows  freely  out  of  the  ground,  and 
clothes  it  better,  to  my  judgment,  than  four  cypresses,  two  at  each 
end,  which  have  been  lately  planted.  The  Campo  Santo  is  now 
desecrated  by  being  made  a  museum.  The  famous  Cenotaphium 
Pisanum  is  here,  a  noble  monument,  but  Julia's  sons  and  Augustus's 
grandsons  have  no  business  on  the  spot  which  the  Pisans  filled 
with  the  holy  earth  of  Jerusalem.  The  town  itself  is  very  striking  ; 
the  large,  flat  pavement  filling  up  the  whole  street  as  at  Florence, 
and  the  orbcu  on  each  side,  or  else  good  and  clean  houses,  varied 

*  See  this  more  fully  developed  in  Essay  on  Interpretation  cf  Scripture, 
Serm.  vol.  ii.  and  note  to  Seym.  II.  in  vol.  iii. 
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with  some  of  illustrious  antiquity.  And  after  all  we  were  not 
searched  at  the  gate  of  Pisa  :  it  seems  it  has  been  lately  forbidden 

by  the   government — a  great  humanity.     And  now,   dearest  , 

good  night,  and  God  bless  you  and  all  our  darlings,  and  wish  us  a 
prosperous  journey  of  three  days  to  the  great  city  of  cities ;  for 
Naples,  I  confess,  does  in  comparison  appear  to  me  to  be  viler  than 
vile,  a  city  without  one  noble  association  in  ancient  days  or 
modern. 

July  6,  1840. 

4.  And  now  we  are  on  the  great  road  from  Florence  to  Rome. 
Rome  once  again,  but  now  how  much  dearer,  and  to  me  more  in- 
teresting than  when  I  saw  it  last,  and  in  how  much  dearer  company. 
Yet  how  sad  will  it  be  not  to  find  Bunsen  there,  and  to  feel  that 
Niebuhr  is  gone.  I  note  here  in  every  group  of  people  whom  I 
meet  many  with  light,  very  light  eyes.  Is  this  the  German  blood 
of  the  middle-age  conquests  and  wars,  or  are  the  mass  of  the 
present  Italians  descended  from  the  Roman  slaves— Ligurians, 
Kelts,  Germans,  and  from  all  other  nations  ?  However,  of  the 
fact  of  the  many  light  eyes  in  Tuscany  I  am  sure.  The  country  is 
beautiful,  and  we  are  going  up  amidst  oak  woods  chiefly.  The 
hedges  here  are  brilliant ;  the  Sweet  William  pinks  of  the  deepest 
colour  ;  the  broom,  the  clematis,  and  the  gum-cistus  Salvianus,  that 
beautiful  flower  which  I  have  never  seen  wild  since  1827.  Here 
is  the  beginning  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Central  Italy,  only  a 
very  faint  specimen  of  it  ;  but  yet  bearing  its  character — the  narrow 
valley,  the  road  in  a  terrace  above  it,  the  village  of  Staggia  with 
it  old  walls  and  castle  tower,  the  vines,  figs,  and  olives  over  all 
the  country,  and  the  luxuriant  covering  of  all  the  cliffs  and 
roadside  banks,  the  wild  fig  and  wild  vine.  Arrived  at  Castiglioncello 
1.45.  Left  it  1.53.  Ascending  gradually  towards  Sienna,  which 
is  at  the  top  of  the  whole  country,  dividing  the  streams  which  feed 
the  Arno  from  those  that  feed  the  Ombrone.  The  road  here  is  a 
defile  through  oak  woods,  very  beautiful  ;  and  after  having  got  up 
the  wood,  we  are  in  a  high  plain,  but  with  higher  hills  around  us, 
and  a  great  deal  of  wood.  Here  the  country  looks  parched,  for  the 
soi   is  shallow. 

Arrived  at  the  gates  of  Sienna  3.16.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
have  much  time  to  write  ;  nor  have  I,  for  the  carriage  is  at  the 
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door.  Left  Sienna  4.50.  We  did  not  stop  long,  as  is  evident, 
but  we  dined,  for  two  pauls  each  (about  one  franc),  and  we  saw  the 
cathedral,  a  thing  very  proper  to  do,  and  moreover  the  cathedral 
is  fine  and  very  rich,  and  has  some  pictures  ;  amongst  the  rest,  a 
set  of  pictures  of  the  events  of  the  life  of  my  old  friend  /Eneas 
Silvius,  designed,  it  is  said,  by  Raphaelle  in  his  early  youth. 
There  were  also  some  fine  illuminations  of  some  ancient  music-books, 
and  some  very  well  executed  Mosaics.  Yet  I  should  be  a  false 
man  if  I  professed  to  feel  much  pleasure  in  such  things.  What  I 
did  rejoice  in  was  the  view  which  we  had,  far  and  wide,  from  the 
heights  of  Sienna,  a  boundless  range  of  Apennines. 


Rome,  July  9. 

5.  Again  this  date,  my  dearest ,  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 

interesting   to  me   that   my   hand    can  ever  write,  and   now   even 
more  interesting  than  when  I  saw  it  last. 

The  Pantheon  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  I  admire  it  greatly ; 
its  vastness,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  which  admitted  the  view 
of  the  cloudless  sky,  both  struck  me  particularly.  Of  the  works  of 
art  at  the  Vatican  I  ought  not  to  speak,  but  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  I  could  understand  the  Apollo  better  than  when  I  last  saw  it. 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo  on  the  Caelian,  so  called  from  its  shape,  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  concentric  pillars,  and  contains  the  old  Mosaic 
of  our  Lord,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  former  journal.  It  exhibits, 
also,  in  a  series  of  pictures  all  round  the  church,  the  martyrdoms 
of  the  Christians  in  the  so-called  Persecutions,  with  a  general 
picture  of  the  most  eminent  martyrs  since  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  particular  stories  thus  painted  will  bear  no 
critical  examination  ;  it  is  likely  enough,  too,  that  Gibbon  has  truly 
accused  the  general  statements  of  exaggeration.  But  this  is  a 
thankless  labour,  such  as  Lingard  and  others  have  undertaken  with 
respect  to  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  the  Irish  massacre  of 
1642.  Divide  the  sum  total  of  reported  martyrs  by  twenty — 
by  fifty,  if  you  will — but  after  all  you  have  a  number  of  persons  of 
all  ages  and  sexes  suffering  cruel  torments  and  death  for  conscience 
sake  and  for  Christ's,  and  by  their  sufferings  manifestly,  with  God's 
blessing,  ensuring  the  triumph  of  Christ's  Gospel.  Neither  do  I 
think   that   we   consider   the   excellence  of  this  martyr  spirit  half 
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enough.  I  do  not  think  '.hat  pleasure  is  a  sin  *  :  the  Stoics  of  old, 
and  the  ascetic  Christians  since,  who  have  said  so  (see  the  answers 
of  that  excellent  man  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustine's  ques- 
tions, as  given  at  length  by  Bede),  have,  in  saying  so,  overstepped 
the  simplicity  and  the  wisdom  of  Christian  truth.  But,  though 
pleasure  is  not  a  sin,  yet  surely  the  contemplation  of  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake  is  a  thing  most  needful  for  us  in  our  days,  from  whom 
in  our  daily  life  suffering  seems  so  far  removed.  And  as  God's 
grace  enabled  rich  and  delicate  persons,  women,  and  even  children, 
to  endure  all  extremities  of  pain  and  reproach  in  times  past,  so  there 
is  the  same  grace  no  less  mighty  now  ;  and  if  we  do  not  close  our- 
selves against  it,  it  might  in  us  be  no  less  glorified  in  a  time  of  trial. 
And  that  such  time  of  trial  will  come,  my  children,  in  your  days,  if 
not  in  mine,  I  do  believe  fully,  both  from  the  teaching  of  man's 
wisdom  and  of  God's.  And,  therefore,  pictures  of  martyrdoms  are, 
I  think,  very  wholesome, — not  to  be  sneered  at,  nor  yet  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  mere  excitement, — but  a  sober  reminder  to  us  of 
what  Satan  can  do  to  hurt,  and  what  Christ's  grace  can  enable  the 
weakest  of  His  people  to  bear.  Neither  should  we  forget  those  who, 
by  their  sufferings,  were  more  than  conquerors,  not  for  themselves 
only,  but  for  us  in  securing  to  us  the  safe  and  triumphant  existence 
of  Christ's  blessed  faith — in  securing  to  us  the  possibility — nay,  the 
actual  enjoyment,  had  it  not  been  lor  the  Antichrist  of  the  Priest- 
hood— of  Christ's  holy  and  glorious  eKKXrjaia,  the  congregation  and 
commonwealth  of  Christ's  people. 

July  12,  1840. 

6.  .  .  .  And  I  see  Sezza  on  its  mountain  seat ;  but  here  is 
a  more  sacred  spot,  Appii  Forum,  where  St.  Paul  met  his  friends, 
when,  having  landed  at  Puteoli,  he  went  on  by  the  Appian  road  to 
Rome.  Here  the  ancient  and  the  present  roads  are  the  same, — 
here,  then,  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  Luke  and  with  Timothy,  travelled 
along,  a  prisoner,  under  a  centurion  guard,  to  carry  his  appeal  to 
Qesar.  How  much  resulted  from  that  journey — the  manifestation 
of  Christ's  name  iv  6\w  ry  irpaLruplq),  the  four  precious  Epistles  ad 

*  He  had,  however,  a  great  respect  for  the  later  Stoics  : — "  It  is  common 
to  ridicule  them,"  he  said  ;  "  but  their  triumph  over  bodily  pain  was  one 
of  the  noblest  efforts  after  good  ever  made  by  man,  without  revelation. 
He  that  said  to  pain,  '  Thou  art  no  evil  to  me,  so  long  as  I  can  endure  thee,' 
— it  was  given  him  from  God." 
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Ephesios,  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colossenses,  ad  Philemona  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  his  long  absence,  the  growth  of  Judaism, 
that  is,  of  priestcraft,  in  the  Eastern  churches,  never,  alas  !  to  be 
wholly  put  down. 

July  r3,  1840. 

7.  .  .  .   M says    that   she  never  saw    so    beautiful  a   spot 

as  Mola  di  Gaeta.  I  should  say  so  too,  in  suo  genere  ;  but  Fox 
How  and  Chiavenna  are  so  different,  that  I  cannot  compare  them  ; 
so  again  are  Rome  from  S.  Pietro  in  Montoria, — Oxford,  from  tb 
pretty  field,  or  from  St.  John's  Gardens, — London,  from  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  Paris,  from  the  Quays.  But  Mola  is  one  of 
those  spots  which  are  of  a  beauty  not  to  be  forgotten  while  one 
lives. 

"  At  Mola  is  what  is  called  Cicero's  Villa.  There  is  no  greater 
folly  than  to  attempt  to  connect  particular  spots  in  this  uncertain 
way  with  great  names ;  and  no  one,  who  represents  to  his  own 
mind  the  succession  of  events  and  ages  which  have  passed,  will 
attempt  to  do  it  upon  conjecture,  the  chances  being  thousands  to 
one  against  correctness.  There  can  be  no  traditions,  from  the  long 
period  when  such  things  were  forgotten  and  uncared  for  ;  and  what 
seems  to  be  tradition,  in  fact,  originates  in  what  antiquarians  have 
told  the  people.  People  do  not  enough  consider  the  long  periods 
of  the  Roman  empire  after  Augustus's  time, — the  century  of  the 
greatest  activity  under  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  when  the  Republic 
and  the  Augustan  age  were  considered  as  ancient  times, — then 
Severus  and  his  time, — then  Diocletian  and  Theodosius, — when 
the  Roman  laws  were  in  full  vigour." 

Naples,  July  15,  1840. 

8.  We  have  just  left  Pompeii,  after  having  spent  two  hours 
in  walking  over  the  ruins.  Now  what  has  struck  me  most  in 
this  extraordinary  scene,  speaking  historically?  That  is,  what 
knowledge  does  one  gain  from  seeing  an  ancient  town  destroyed 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  thus  laid  open  before  us? 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much.  I  observed  the  streets  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles  :  I  observed  the  walls  of  the  town  just 
keeping  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  the  suburbs  and  the  tombs 
falling  away  directly  from  the  gates  :  I  observed  the  shops  in  front 
of  the  houses, — the  streets  narrow,  the  rooms  in  the  houses  very 
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small ;    the  dining-room  in  one  of  the  best   was  twenty   feet  by 
eighteen  nearly.     The  Forum  was  large  for  the  size  of  the  town ; 
and  the  temples  and  public  buildings  occupied  a  space  proportion- 
ably  greater  than  with  us.      I  observed  the   Impluvium,   forming 
a  small  space  in  the  midst  of  the  Atrium.     And  I  think,  farther, 
that  Pompeii  is  just  a  thing  for  pictures  to  represent  adequately  ;  I 
could  understand  it  from  Cell's  book,  but  no  book  can  give  me 
the  impressions  or  the  knowledge  which  I  gain  from   every   look 
at    the   natural  landscape.      Then,  poetically,   Pompeii  is    to    me, 
as  I  always  thought  it  would  be,  no  more  than  Pompeii  ;  that  is, 
it  is  a  place  utterly  unpoetical.     An  Osco-Roman  town,  with  some 
touches  of  Greek  corruption,— a   town   of  the  eighth   century  of 
Rome,  marked  by  no  single  noble  recollection,  nor  having— like 
the  polygonal  walls  of  Cicolano— the  marks  of  a  remote  antiquity 
and  a  pure  state  of  society.     There  is  only  the  same  sort  of  interest 
with   which  one  would  see  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and   Gomorrah, 
but  indeed   there   is   less.      One  is   not   authorised  to  ascribe  so 
solemn   a  character  to   the   destruction   of  Pompeii  ;   it   is  not  a 
peculiar  monument  of  God's  judgments,    it   is  the   mummy  of  a 
man  of  no  worth  or  dignity,— solemn,  no  doubt,  as  everything  is 
which  brings  life  and  death  into  such  close  connexion,  but   with 
no  proper  and  peculiar  solemnity,   like  places  rich  in  their  own 
proper   interest,    or    sharing    in    the  general    interest  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  or  an  uncorrupted  state  of  society.      The  towns  of  the 
Cicolano  are  like  the  tomb   of  a  child, — Pompeii  is  like  that  of 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

Steamer  on  the  Lake  of  Luzern 

July  29,  1840. 
9.  We  arrived  at  Fluelen  about  half-past  eight,  and  having  had 
some  food,  and  most  commendable  food  it  was,  we  are  embarked 
on  the  Lake  of  Luzern,  and  have  already  passed  Brunnen,  and  are 
outside  the  region  of  the  high  Alps.  It  would  be  difficult  certainly 
for  a  Swiss  to  admire  our  lakes,  because  he  would  ask,  what  is 
there  here  which  we  have  not,  and  which  we  have  not  on  a  larger 
scale  ?  I  cannot  deny  that  the  meadows  here  are  as  green  as  ours, 
the  valleys  richer,  the  woods  thicker,  the  cliffs  grander,  the 
mountains  by  measurement  twice  or  three  times  higher.  And  if 
Switzerland  were  my  home  and  country,  the  English  lakes  and 
mountains  would  certainly  never  tempt  me  to  travel  to  see  them, 
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destitute  as  they  are  of  all  historical  interest.  In  fact,  Switzerland 
is  to  Europe,  what  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  to  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  ;  the  general  summer  touring- place.  But  all 
country  that  is  actually  beautiful  is  capable  of  affording  to  those 
who  live  in  it  the  highest  pleasure  of  scenery,  which  no  country, 
however  beautiful,  can  do  to  those  who  merely  travel  in  it  ;  and 
thus,  while  I  do  not  dispute  the  higher  interest  of  Switzerland  to  a 
Swiss  (no  Englishman  ought  to  make  another  country  his  home, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  speak  of  Englishmen),  I  must  still  maintain 
that  to  me  Fairfield  is  a  hundred  times  more  beautiful  than  the 
Righi,  and  Windermere  than  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  Not 
that  I  think  this  is  overvalued  by  travellers  ;  it  cannot  be  so  ;  but 
most  people  undervalue  greatly  what  mountains  are  when  they  form 
a  part  of  our  daily  life,  and  combine  not  with  our  hours  of  leisure, 
of  wandering,  and  of  enjoyment,  but  with  those  of  home  life,  of 
work,  and  of  duty. 

August  6,  1840. 
10.  Left  Dover,  7.45.  What  am  I  to  say  of  this  perfect  road 
and  perfect  posting  ;  of  the  greenness  and  neatness  of  everything, 
the  delicate  miniature  scale  of  the  country, — the  art  of  the  painter 
held  in  honour,  and  extending  even  to  barns  and  railings, — of  the 
manifest  look  of  spring  and  activity  and  business  which  appears  in 
everybody's  movements  ?  The  management  of  the  Commissioner 
at  Dover  in  getting  the  luggage  through  the  Custom  House  was  a 
model  of  method  and  expedition,  and  so  was  the  attendance  at  the 
inns.  All  this  fills  me  with  many  thoughts,  amongst  which  the 
prevailing  one  certainly  is  not  pride  ;  for  with  the  sight  of  all  this 
there  instantly  comes  into  my  mind  the  thought  of  our  sad  plague- 
spots,  the  canker-worm  in  this  beautiful  and  goodly  fruit  corrupting 
it  within.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  now, — personally,  I  may 
indulge  in  the  unspeakable  delight  of  being  once  again  in  our  be- 
loved country,  with  our  English  Church  and  English  Law. 

Tour  in  Southern  France 
Between  Angouleme  and  Bordeaux,  July  7,  1841. 
I.   Left  Barbiceaux  10.35,  very  rlc^  ar>d  beautiful.     It  is  not  pro- 
perly  southern,    for    there    are   neither   olives   nor   figs  ;   nor  is  it 
northern,    for  the  vines  and  maize  are  luxuriant.     It   is  properly 
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France,  with  its  wide  landscapes,  no  mountains,  but  slopes  and  hills  ; 
its  luminous  air,  its  sprea  '•  of  cultivation,  with  the  vines  and  maize 
and  walnuts,  mixed  with  the  ripe  corn,  as  brilliant  in  colouring  as 
it  is  rich  in  its  associations.  I  never  saw  a  brighter  or  a  fresher 
landscape.  Green  hedges  line  the  road  ;  the  hay,  just  cut,  is  fra- 
grant ;  everything  is  really  splendid  for  man's  physical  well-being  : 
it  is  Kent  six  degrees  nearer  the  sun. 

July  io,  1841. 
2.  ...  I  find  that  the  dialect  here  is  not  Basque  after  all,  but 
Gascon,  that  is,  merely  a  lingua  Nomana,  more  or  less  differing 
from  the  Northern  French.  I  fancied  that  I  could  understand  some 
of  the  words,  which  I  certainly  could  not  have  done  in  Basque.  The 
postmaster  of  S.  Paul  les  Dax,  a  good-humoured  loquacious  old 
gentleman,  told  me  that  "  une  femme  "  in  their  patois  was  "une 
Henne,"  a  curious  instance  of  the  H  taking  place  of  the  F,  as  in 
Spanish,  Hijo  for  Filius.  Close  by  the  last  post  we  saw  the 
church  spire  of  Pouy,  the  native  place  of  Vincentius  of  Paula,  a  man 
worthy  of  all  memory.  I  have  just  seen  the  Pyrenees,  lowering 
down  towards  the  sea,  but  with  very  high  mountains  to  the  left  or 
eastward  :  we  should  have  seen  more  of  them  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  clouds,  which  are  still  dark  and  black  to  the  southward.  These 
are  the  first  mountains  that  I  have  seen  since  I  last  saw  our  own  : 
between  Westmoreland  and  the  Pyrenees  there  are  none.  The 
near  country  is  still  the  same,  but  less  of  the  pine  forest. 
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nature,  180 
Classics,  62,  97 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice,  letter  from, 

7;  elevation  to  the  Bench,  240 
Comines,  Dr.,  26 
Communion  at  Rugby,  120 
Como,  Lake  of,  347 
Confirmations,  120,  133 
Conservatism,  277 
Coplestone,  Dr.,  24 
Corpus  Christi  College,  6,  8 
Crucifixes,  217 
Cyprian,  2S0 

D 

Deacons,  revival  of,  183 
Discipline,  Church,  183 
Dissenters,  224,  282  ;   admission  of 
to  Universities,  229 

E 
Edinburgh  Review,  article  in,  250 
Education,  religious,  74 
Englishman's  l\'rgister,  214 
Episcopacy.     See  Church  Reform 
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Evangelicals,  2"  vote 
Evelyn,  George,  2 

Expulsion  frompublicschools,  59,  89 

F 
Fagging,  83 

Festivals  of  the  Church,  119,  270-1 

Feudality,  dislike  to,  81 

Flogging,  80 

Florence,  58 

Flowers,  love  of,  19',  2:0 

Fox  How,  197 

G 

Gell,  J.  P.,  principal  of  a  college  in 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  letter  from, 

.323 
Geology,  98 
Germany,  344 
Girls,  education  of,  2S0 
Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,  185 
Grammars,  97 
Greek  history,  163 

H 

Hampden,  Rev.  Dr.,  24,  249,  255 

Ha.inibal,  like  Nelson,  282 

Hare,  Archdeacon,  19,  41,  158 

Hare,  Rev.  Augustus,  19 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Dr.,  24  ;  prediction 
on  the  election  at  Rugby,  52 ; 
Hampton  Lectures,  532 

Hejrn,  Rev.  James,  34 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  doubts  re- 
specting, 270 

J  lerodotus,  17 

Humer,  109 

Hooker,  184 

Hull.W.  W.,  19 

I 

Inspiration,  176 

Intellectual  united  with  moral  ex- 
cellence, 95 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  171  sqq. 
Ireland,  237 

Italy,  See  Extracts  from  Travelling 
Journals 

J 
Jacobinism,  81,  155 


Jerusalem,  Bishopric  of,  225,  326 
Jews,  admission  of,  to  Parliament, 

255 

K 
Keble,  Rev.  John,  13, 53, 192 ;  advi  e 

and  letter  on  doubts,  21 

L 
Laleham,  24 
Latin  Poets,  108 
Law,  profession  of,  53 
Liberal  principles,  155 
Livy,  164,  281 
London    University,   251  sqq,  \    260 

sqq 
Lcuis,  St.,  in 
Lowe,  Kev.  J.,  19 
Lying,  78 

M 

Martyrs,    strong  feeling    towards, 

169,  286,  364 
Masters,  assistant,  68,  71 
Mathematics,  98 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  194,  266 
Moberly,  Rev.  Dr.,  66,   144;   letter 

from,  145 
Modern  languages,  98  ;  history,  5  , 

294 
Mountain  scenery,  193,  234 

N 
Maples,  366 

Newman,  Rev.  John  Henry,  24,  248 
Niebuhr,  41 
Non-jurors,  250 

O 

Old  Testament,  views  of,  176 
Oriel  College,  24 
Oxford,  58,  247,  290 
Oxford  school  of  theology,  230,  ^4 
sqq,  284 

P 

Penrose,  Mary,  26 
Plato,  285 

Pole's  Synopsis,  100 
Political  economy,  156 
Politics,  153 
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Pompeii,  366 
Pompey,  167 

Poor,  intercourse  with,  34,  56,  195 
Price,  B.,  letter  from,  37,  171 
Priesthood,  doctrine  of,  277 
Prizes,  94 

Professorship  at  Oxford,  287,  327 
Prussia,  King  of,  326 
Public  schools,   state  of,   62  ;  con- 
stitution of,  73  ;  change  in,  145 
Pusey,  Dr.,  24,  149 

R 

Railways,  191 

Randall,  Rev.  James,  19 

Reform  Bill,  210 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  202,  206; 

pamphlet  in  defence  of,  202 
Roman  History  t  44,  165  ;  motives  in 

undertaking  it,  44 
Rome,   visits    to,  364  ;    advice    on 

visiting,  365 
Rugby,  52 
Ryder,  Bishop,  120 


Sabbath,  279 
Sanscrit,  160 
Scripture  teaching,  112  ;  reading  of, 

118,  131 
Sermons     at     Rugby,     121  ;     first 

volume,  4S,  201  ;  fourth   volume, 
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Shakespeare,  259 
Sheffield  Courant  letters,  214 
Sixth  form  in  public  schools,  84 
Subscription,  difficulties  of,  .68 
Succession,  apostolical.    See  Priest 

hood. 
Sunday,  279 

Supremacy  of  the  king,  277 
Swiss,  367 
Switzerland,  368 

T 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  260 
Te  Dcum,  love  for,  118 
Thomas,  St.,  confession  of,  28,  315 
Thucydides,   fondness  for,    16,    17, 

46;  edition   of,   201,   230;    second 

edition  of,  265 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  245 
Translation,  106 

U 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  212 

W 

Warminster,  2,  5 

Whately,  Rev.  Dr.,  24,  219 ;  pre- 
diction at  Oriel  election,  25  ;  ele- 
vation to  the  see  of  Dublin,  219 

Winchester,  2 

Wooll,  Dr.,  52,  60 

Wordsworth,  16,  218 ;  degree  a: 
Oxford,  266,  273 
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